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Introduction 


THIS is a book for people, not for scholars. Real scholars will read the Rig 
Veda in Sanskrit; would-be scholars, or scholars from other fields, will 
fight their way through the translations of Geldner (German), Renou 
(French), Elizarenkova (Russian) and others; they will search the 
journals for articles on each verse, and on each word;! they will pore 
over the dictionaries and the concordances.* But there is so much in the 
Rig Veda to interest and excite non-Vedists; it seems a shame to let it go 
on being the treasure of a tiny, exclusive group, hidden as it is behind 
the thorny wall of an ancient and cryptic language. There are several 
good reasons why it has remained hidden for so many years: it is so long 
(1, 028 hymns, each averaging about ten verses) that a complete 
translation is a daunting prospect ;? and it is so complex that most 


serious translations have been rendered unreadable by critical apparatus. 


Yet, this need not be so. One need not read all of the Rig Veda to 
enjoy its beauty and wisdom; and since the text is itself an anthology of 
separate, individually complete hymns, a selection destroys no 
continuity of the original. Moreover, despite its awesome and venerable 
reputation, the Rig Veda proves surprisingly accessible when one has a 
litle help from one's friends. By standing upon the shoulders of the 
many giants (and pygmies) in the long academic procession of Vedists, I 
have tried to construct a translation that is sound but readable; by using 
the available scholarship, I have tried to make the best educated guess 


on the many problematic points; and by citing this scholarship in the 


bibliographies, I invite the would-be scholar to make a better guess. For 
although this is not a book for scholars, it is a book from scholars, from 
the many painstaking Indian commentators (Yàska, Saunaka, Sāyana and 
lesser figures) and European interpreters (beginning with Max Müller) 


who were driven by a sharp need to fathom this fascinating work. 


Having resolved upon a working method, it was necessary to 
rationalize a selection. My field was automatically limited by the 
realization that I would be forced to exclude all the hymns that I could 
not decipher (or that I could only render intelligible by means of a 
commentary too complex for the present purpose) and that I would 
indulge myself by excluding all those that I found boring. This is 
certainly not a ‘representative’ anthology of the Rig Veda except in the 
sense that it is representative of my taste and of the taste of those 
scholars whose works I have so shamelessly plundered; it is the product 
of serendipity and hot tips from my friends and colleagues, living and 
long dead. It is a selection of what I have found to be beautiful, 
interesting, and profound in the Rig Veda, following the leads of my 
elders and betters. In number, these 108 (a holy number in India)" 
hymns are ten per cent of the whole collection, roughly the size of one of 
the ten books. These are the hymns that I have come across and loved, 
that scholars whom I respect have found most worthy of study, that later 
Hindus have made use of in building their religious ideas. Idiosyncratic 
and eclectic, it may yet serve as an introduction to a significant number 
of hymns in many diverse veins. Many of these centre upon mythology, 
which interests me most; many delve into philosophy (and therefore 


come from the latest books of the Rig Veda, the first and last), which has 


interested students of Indian thought most; many explore the symbolism 
and mechanism of Vedic ritual, which has interested historians of 
religion most; many are included for the sake of the light they shed on 
details of daily life, which interests historians and sociologists most, and 


many for the sake of their poetry. 


I have kept the notes to a minimum, and avoided the tautological 
type entirely (‘This is the name of a sage’, ‘Here the hymn switches from 
the singular to the plural’), for these seem to me mere automatic reflexes 
and conventions into which translators often lapse, like hosts showing 
their guests a new house (‘This is the kitchen, ’ "This is the bedroom’). I 
have also resisted, often with great difficulty, the powerful temptation to 
explain the Rig Veda by looking backward or forward, to draw upon the 
ancient Indo-European civilization out of which it grew or to show how 
Vedic ideas developed in post-Vedic India. Such explanations are 
fascinating and often useful, but they would have doubled the length of 
my notes and would, in any case, have distracted the reader from the 
particular moment in time when these hymns were composed, the 


moment that I strove to capture in my translations. 


The skeletal nature of the critical apparatus is also intended to spare 
the reader a painful and confusing glimpse behind the curtain into the 
translators messy workshop, to gloss over a number of the agonized 
(and often unsatisfying) decisions that were necessary in rendering the 
Sanskrit into a comprehensible form of English. The magnitude of the 
problem faced by the translator of the Rig Veda is immediately evident 
from the disgruntled mumblings, apologies, and cris de ceur that slip out 


of the notes in the extant translations — "This hymn is one of the most 


obscure in the whole Rigveda’; ‘I can make no sense at all of the second 
line’; ‘mot inconnu’; ‘Ein dunkles Lied’; ‘Nicht ganz klar’. Translation should 
be exempt from fault-finding, but it is hard to resist the temptation to 
wonder where the obscurity comes into play along the long, fragile 
thread that connects the original with the translation. Is it an obscure 


transmission, or an obscure reception? 


In many places, a difficult idea is couched in simple language; in 
others, a simple idea is obscured by difficult language. Every translator 
has encountered the latter problem, and such instances occur frequently 
in the Rig Veda, but so do instances of the opposite type: several hymns 
are simple enough to translate, but impossible to understand. The 
linguistic problem in both cases is intriguing, if we try to separate idea 
from language, structure from vocabulary. In the first instance, the 
language may be intrinsically difficult (dense, complex, and esoteric 
even for the people of its own time), difficult to people of another time 
(because of archaisms, bapax legomena, discontinued usages), or difficult 
because we have lost the thread of the underlying idiom. In the second 
instance, how can we know that we are in fact translating correctly and 
not merely unconsciously simplifying complex ideas?” Almost a century 
ago, Abel Bergaigne pointed out that one must make a choice between 
simplifying the Vedic lexicon and thereby dealing with more complex 
ideas, or complicating the lexicon in order to simplify Vedic ideas.' 
Although Bergaigne inclined to the former method (and many Vedists 
today still follow him), my own feeling is that Vedic words are more 
complex than Vedic contexts; that to seek various English equivalents for 


single words along a broad spectrum of linked concepts is ultimately 


more productive than to seek to boil down such a term into a single 
neutral word that can be plugged into any context. Poetic applications 
even of basic terms always retain a certain measure of ambiguity, but 


this cannot be captured by a compromise gloss. 


How can we understand the words if we do not understand the 
meaning behind them? Here one is reminded of Samuel Johnson's 
criticism of a colleague: ‘He has too little Latin; he takes the Latin from 
the meaning, not the meaning from the Latin.' To some degree, we all do 
take the Sanskrit from the meaning, especially where the words 
themselves are difficult. And to this extent, we cannot translate a hymn 
in ‘simple language’, either, if we do not understand it. Nor can we write 
something that we know to be obscure; if what we write is obscure by 
accident, that is another matter, but we must think we understand an 


obscure poem in order to translate it. 


In some cases, a linguistically simple phrase contains a thought that 
might be explained by a long footnote, but often such a note cannot be 
written with any confidence. The phrase, ‘We have become immortal’, 
for example, is linguistically straightforward; few would challenge the 
plain English rendering. But what does it mean? What did they mean by 
immortality? Surely not eternal life, but what kind of afterlife? Questions 
of this sort may begin to be answered when one undertakes a thorough 
study of Vedic religion and philosophy (a subject on which far too many 
books have been written, and one to which this volume will not add); 
but even then the hymn remains tantalizingly obscure. What does it 
mean? It means what it says. This is a book of questions, not a book of 


answers; and, to paraphrase Gertrude Stein, "What is the question?' must 


always be our starting-point — and often our finishing-point as well. 


The notes, therefore, provide only enough glosses to allay the 
reader's suspicion that something important may be missing or that 
something is wrong with the verse; scholarly material (This also occurs 
in the Avesta") has been used only when the verse makes no sense at all 
without it. This austerity in commentary may often puzzle the reader. 
Good. The hymns are meant to puzzle, to surprise, to trouble the mind; 
they are often just as puzzling in Sanskrit as they are in English. When 
the reader finds himself at a point where the sense is unclear (as long as 
the language is clear), let him use his head, as the Indian commentators 
used theirs; the gods love riddles, as the ancient sages knew, and those 
who would converse with the gods must learn to live with and thrive 


upon paradox and enigma. 


The riddles in the Rig Veda are particularly maddening because many 
of them are Looking Glass riddles (‘Why is a raven like a writing desk?'): 
they do not have, nor are they meant to have, answers. They are not 
merely rhetorical, but are designed to present one half of a Socratic 
dialogue through which the reader becomes aware of the inadequacy of 
his certain knowledge. This deliberate obfuscation of issues that are in 
any case intrinsically unfathomable sometimes seems to add insult to 
injury; one feels that the hymns themselves are mischievous translations 
into a 'foreign' language. Like the Englishman who announced that he 
preferred English to all other languages because it was the only language 
in which one said the words in the order that one thought of them, one 
feels that the Rig Veda poets are not saying the words in the order that 
they thought of them, let alone the order that we would think of them. 


An example of this is the complexity of tenses and references to past 
and present. Sometimes the poet slips from the present to the past in the 
traditional way, collapsing the mythical past and the ritual present 
together: Indra, do now what you did in the past. But sometimes the 
poet deliberately invokes or highlights a paradox of time: Aditi gave 
birth to Daksa, and Daksa gave birth to Aditi. These cognitive paradoxes, 
underscored by grammatical inconsistencies in tense, draw the reader 


into the timeless world of the myth and ritual. 


Another, related, form of deliberate confusion is the use of mutually 
illuminating metaphors. Certain concerns recur throughout the Rig Veda: 
the themes of harnessing and un harnessing (yoking cattle, controlling 
powers), which shift in their positive or negative value (sometimes 
harnessing is good, sometimes bad); the closely related theme of finding 
open space and freedom, always a positive value, in contrast with being 
hemmed in and trapped (suffering from the anguish of ambas, a ‘tight 
spot', constriction and danger); and the fear of being hated and attacked 
(by the gods, or by other human beings). These are linked to other 
constellations of images: conflict within the nuclear family and 
uneasiness about the mystery of birth from male and female parents; the 
preciousness of animals, particularly cows and horses; the wish for 
knowledge, inspiration, long life, and immortality; awe of the sun and 
the rain and the cosmic powers of fertility. The problem arises when one 
tries to determine which of these are in the foreground and which in the 
background of a particular hymn: are the cows symbolic of the sun, or is 
the sun a metaphor for cows? The careless or greedy exegete finds 


himself in danger of rampant Jungianism: everything is symbolic of 


everything else; each is a metaphor for all of the others. The open- 
minded interpreter will sit back and let the images come to him; when 
asked to pinpoint the central point of a particular verse, he will fall back 
upon the traditional catch-all of the short-answer questionnaire: all of 


the above. 


In places the metaphors are incomplete or jagged, the language 
elliptic or dense; I have not tried to smooth these places out or simplify 
them. An eloquent defence of this approach to translation appears in 
David Grene's review of Robert Lowell's translation of Aeschylus's 
Oresteia, a trilogy whose extraordinarily rich poetry may have rendered 


it difficult even for an Athenian audience at first hearing: 


The temptation to a modern translator in such a matter is either to cut or to substitute a kind 
of poetry that is more acceptable. But Aeschylus was like that, and perhaps we ought to settle for 
the strangeness and roughness of a literal rendering. There was a creative poet there whose 
images and metaphors were his own and no one else's, and if we brood over them even in their 


bare bones we may learn more about poetry than by trying to make them over in our own 


terms. 


I have tried to find the bare bones of the Vedic verses and clothe 


them with as few scholarly veils as possible. 


There is yet another, related ambiguity which will plague the reader 
of this translation, and one that I cannot resolve. Some of the poetry 
works as poetry even in English; some of it does not. When it does not, 
the break may occur at any of several points along the line. One tends to 
think that it occurs at the point of translation (following the ancient 
observation that a translation is like a woman: if it is beautiful, it cannot 
be faithful; and if it is faithful, it cannot be beautiful), and there are 


many verses in this collection that I love in the Sanskrit and am bothered 


by in the best rendition that I could produce. But there are other 
obstacles to the poetry, places where complex ritual vocabulary or 
highly abstract philosophical arguments interfere (to our ears, though 
not necessarily to those of the ancient audience) with the power of the 
poetry. Perhaps the single factor that tends to interfere most with the 
poetry throughout the Rig Veda is the fragmentary quality of the work. 
Not only is each hymn a separate statement (though some work well 
together, like 4.26-7), but each verse stands on its own and often bears 
no obvious relationship with the verses immediately preceding and 
following it; indeed, each line of a two-line verse — and sometimes each 
half-line - may contain a thought not only grammatically distinct from 
what surrounds it but different in tone, imagery, and reference. This 
discontinuity — which is, ironically, the one continuous thread in the Rig 
Veda, the one universal semantic feature — tends to produce a kind of 
poetry that can be overpowering in the intensity of the separate forces 
that it juxtaposes but disconcerting to anyone looking for a sustained 
mood. It also tends to obscure the narrative flow of the stories hidden 
behind the hymns, for the Rig Veda has no true mythology; it is written 
out of a mythology that we can only try to reconstruct from the Rig 
Vedic jumble of paradoxes heaped on paradoxes, tropes heaped on 


tropes.“ 


Yet one does sense a solid mythological corpus behind the hymns, for 
one hymn may refer obliquely to a story that is told fully in another 
hymn, which makes us suspect that other oblique phrases may in fact 
allude to texts widely known at the, time of the Rig Veda though lost to 


us now. This suspicion is strengthened by other, fuller variants of such 


thumbnail episodes that we encounter in other Indo-European 


mythologies and in the texts of later Hinduism. 


There are, nevertheless, times when, I suspect, the Vedic poet himself 
fails to carry off what he intends (after all, why should we expect any 
poet to remain first-rate for over 1, 000 hymns, let alone a motley group 
of ancient sages?), or, finally, when the poem is not poetry in the 
modern sense at all, and we do it a disservice to look for modern poetic 
qualities in it.” This being so, the reader is advised to be as open to the 
words as possible, letting them move him when they can, and not trying 


to wrench from them a kind of poetry that they cannot yield. 


While we are still in the mood for apologies and laying it on the line, 
let me say that for this volume I have retranslated several hymns used in 
my earlier publications, and the alert reader will notice massive 
differences between the two versions. I have learned a lot about the Rig 
Veda in the intervening years and I hope to continue to do so; 
translations made ten years from now would probably be equally 
different from these, and with good reason. Translators are, to 
paraphrase Charles Long, painters rather than photographers, and 
painters make mistakes. Translators should, I think, be allowed to make 
their guesses out loud, treating their own earlier attempts like old wills : 
I hereby revoke and declare null and void, all previous translations ... In 
the present instance, most of these mistakes will probably occur in 
places where the text is so vague or obscure that one is given the choice 
either to hedge (to say nothing unequivocal) or to go for broke: to figure 
out what it most probably means, and to say that. For example, when a 


god is said to be ‘man-gazed’ (nr-caksas) does it mean that he gazes at 


men or that his eye is like that of a man? In the contexts in which it 
occurs, the former seems more likely to me, and that is how I have 
translated it; years from now it may turn out that the term does, in fact, 
mean that his eye is like that of a man; I would rather live with that 


possibility than leave the reader in the lurch with a hedged ‘man-gaze’. 


Idiosyncratic as this collection is, it is nevertheless in many senses a 
collaboration. I owe, first of all, a great debt to my predecessors in the 
field of Vedic scholarship, in particular to Renou, Geldner, Grassmann, 
and the medieval commentator Sayana, who is, for all his sins, someone 
good to be able to argue with about the meaning of a Vedic hymn. I owe 
a more immediate debt to my potential successors in the field, my 
students, who have helped me puzzle out many a recalcitrant verse: my 
students in Berkeley (Gar Emerson Kellom, Charles Pain, Elizabeth Read 
Kermey, Linda Blodgett Spar-rowe) and in Chicago (Ralph Strohl, 
Catherine Bell, Gary Ebersole, Vicki Kirsch, Barry Friedman, and Susan 
Turk). In particular, I must thank William Kalley Mahony and Brian K. 
Smith, who did much of the work for the bibliographies; Ralph Strohl, 
who helped me with the index; and Martha Morrow, who retyped much 


of the text with unflagging enthusiasm. 


I never would have undertaken this project without the help of Frits 
Staal, who worked with me for the first year, until his other 
commitments and the daunting distance between Chicago and Berkeley 
reduced this to a one-person project; I owe him thanks not only for the 
start he gave me in Vedic bibliography and the hymns that he taught me 
to appreciate, but especially for his joyous and stylish support 


throughout. To A. K. Ramanujan I owe thanks not only for his 


continuous warm support of my work but also for the simple but 
apocalyptically helpful suggestion that it was useful to translate part of 
the Rig Veda if one lacked the Sitz fleisch for the whole thing. David 
Grene generously allowed me to tap his great expertise as a translator, 
and his great innocence of things Vedic, to act as the perfect guinea-pig; 
I am grateful to him for the care he has taken in reading through an 
early draft and responding so frankly and sensitively to it. Last of all, I 
owe an inexpressible debt of gratitude to my friend and colleague 
Tatyana Yakovlena Elizarenkova, for her help, for the brilliant example 
set by her own Rig Veda translations (which always made more sense to 
me than those of anyone else), and for her encouragement. When I first 
wrote to her of this project she replied, ‘Let the two of us dig the 
mysterious old Rig Veda from both sides, I from Russia and you from 
America, and perhaps we will meet in the middle.' I doubt that any of us 
has come near to the molten centre of this rich and secret book, but 
perhaps by digging at it from all sides, each of us will mine a treasure 


worth labouring for. I lay mine at the feet of the reading public. 


8.30 To All the Gods 


1 Not one of you, gods, is small, not one a little child; all of you are 


truly great. 


2 Therefore you are worthy of praise and of sacrifice, you thirty-three 


gods of Manu, arrogant and powerful. 


3 Protect us, help us and speak for us; do not lead us into the distance 
far away from the path of our father Manu. 


a =- 1 1 11 1 4 1 1 4 x 11 . ^ 


4 You gods who are all here and who belong to all men, give tar- 


reaching shelter to us and to our cows and horses. 


CREATION 


THE Rig Veda refers glancingly to many different theories of creation. 
Several of these regard creation as the result — often apparently a mere 
by-product - of a cosmic battle, such as those mentioned in the hymns to 
Indra, or as a result of the apparently unmotivated act of separating 
heaven and earth, an act attributed to several different gods. These 
aspects of creation are woven in and out of the hymns in the older parts 
of the Rig Veda, books 2 through 9. But in the subsequent tenth book we 
encounter for the first time hymns that are entirely devoted to 


speculations on the origins of the cosmos. 


Some of these hymns seek the origins of the existence of existence 
itself (10.129) or of the creator himself (10.121). Others speculate upon 
the sacrifice as the origin of the earth and the people in it (10.90), or 
upon the origins of the sacrifice (10.130, 10.190). Sacrifice is central to 
many concepts of creation, particularly to those explicitly linked to 
sacrificial gods or instruments, but it also appears as a supplement to 
other forms of creation such as sculpture (10.81-2) or anthropomorphic 
birth (10.72). 


10.129 Creation Hymn (Nasadiya) 


This short hymn, though linguistically simple (with the exception of one 
or two troublesome nouns), is conceptually extremely provocative and 
has, indeed, provoked hundreds of complex commentaries among Indian 


theologians and Western scholars. In many ways, it is meant to puzzle 


and challenge, to raise unanswerable questions, to pile up paradoxes. 


1 There was neither non-existence nor existence then; there was neither 
the realm of space nor the sky which is beyond. What stirred?! 


Where? In whose protection? Was there water, bottomlessly deep? 


2 There was neither death nor immortality then. There was no 
distinguishing sign? of night nor of day. That one breathed, windless, 


by its own impulse. Other than that there was nothing beyond. 


3 Darkness was hidden by darkness in the beginning; with no 
distinguishing sign,? all this was water. The life force that was covered 


with emptiness, that one arose through the power of heat.? 


4 Desire came upon that one in the beginning ; that was the first seed of 
mind. Poets ^ seeking in their heart with wisdom found the bond of 


existence in non-existence. 


5 Their cord ? was extended across. Was there below? Was there above? 
There were seed-placers; there were powers. There was impulse 


beneath; there was giving-forth above. 


6 Who really knows ? Who will here proclaim it? Whence was it 
produced? Whence is this creation? The gods came afterwards, with 


the creation of this universe. Who then knows whence it has arisen? 


7 Whence this creation has arisen — perhaps it formed itself, or perhaps 
it did not - the one who looks down on it, in the highest heaven, only 


he knows - or perhaps he does not know. 


NOTES 


1. The verb is often used to describe the motion of breath. The verse 


implies that the action precedes the actor. 


2. That is, the difference between night and day, light or darkness, or 


possibly sun and moon. 


3. Tapas designates heat, in particular the heat generated by ritual 


activity and by physical mortification of the body. 
4. Kavi designates a poet or saint. 


5. Possibly a reference to the ‘bond’ mentioned in verse 4, or a kind of 
measuring cord by which the poets delimit — and hence create - the 


elements. 


6. Through chiasmus, the verse contrasts male seed-placers, giving- 


forth, above, with female powers, impulse, below. 


7. That is, the gods cannot be the source of creation since they came 


after it. 
10.121 The Unknown God, the Golden Embryo 


This creation hymn poses questions about an unnamed god (whom Max 
Müller first dubbed Deus Ignotus) ; later tradition (beginning with the 
subsequent appending of the final verse of this hymn, a verse that ends 
with a phrase used to conclude many other Rig Veda hymns) identified 
this god with Prajapati and made the question in the refrain (who?) into 
an answer: ‘Who’ (Ka) is the name of the creator, a name explicitly said, 
in later texts, to have been given to Prajapati by Indra (as agnostics are 


sometimes accused of praying ‘to whom it may concern’). But the 


original force of the verse is speculative: since the creator preceded all 
the known gods,! creating them, who could he be? In verse 7, he seems 
to appear after the waters; in verse 9, the waters appear from him. They 


are born from one another, a common paradox.? 


The creator in this hymn is called Hiranyagarbha, a truly pregnant 
term. It is a compound noun, whose first element means ‘gold’ and 
whose second element means ‘womb, seed, embryo, or child’ in the Rig 
Veda and later comes to mean 'egg; this latter meaning becomes 
prominent in the cosmogonic myth of the golden egg that separates, the 
two shells becoming sky and earth, while the yolk is the sun.? In the 
present hymn, the compound functions straightforwardly: the god is the 
golden embryo or seed. Later, it is glossed as a possessive compound: he 
is the god who (more anthropomorphically) possesses the golden seed or 
egg. Sayana suggests that the compound may be interpreted possessively 
even here, making it possible to include several levels of meaning at 
once — ‘he in whose belly the golden seed or egg exists like an embryo’. 
This seed of fire is placed in the waters of the womb; it is also the 
embryo with which the waters become pregnant (v. 7). So, too, Agni is 
the child of the waters but also the god who spills his seed in the waters. 
These are interlocking rather than contradictory concepts; in the late 
Vedas, the father is specifically identified with the son. Furthermore, the 
egg is both a female image (that which is fertilized by seed and which 
contains the embryo that is like the yolk) and a male image (the testicles 
containing seed). Thus the range of meanings may be seen as a 
continuum of androgynous birth images : seed (male egg), womb 


(female egg), embryo, child. 


1 In the beginning the Golden Embryo arose. Once he was born, he was 
the one lord of creation. He held in place the earth and this sky.^ Who 


is the god whom we should worship with the oblation? 


2 He who gives life, who gives strength, whose command all the gods, 
his own, obey; his shadow is immortality -and death.? Who is the god 


whom we should worship with the oblation? 


3 He who by his greatness became the one king of the world that 
breathes and blinks, who rules over his two-footed and four-footed 
creatures — who is the god whom we should worship with the 


oblation? 


4 He who through his power owns these snowy mountains, and the 
ocean together with the river Rasa? they say; who has the quarters of 
the sky as his two arms ” - who is the god whom we should worship 


with the oblation? 


5 He by whom the awesome sky and the earth were made firm, by 
whom the dome of the sky was propped up, and the sun, who 
measured out the middle realm of space? -who is the god whom we 


should worship with the oblation? 


6 He to whom the two opposed masses looked with trembling in their 
hearts, supported by his help,? on whom the rising sun shines down — 


who is the god whom we should worship with the oblation? 


7 When the high waters came, pregnant with the embryo that is 
everything, bringing forth fire, he arose from that as the one life's 
breath of the gods. Who is the god whom we should worship with the 


oblation? 


8 He who in his greatness looked over the waters, which were pregnant 
with Daksa,!? bringing forth the sacrifice, he who was the one god 
among all the gods - who is the god whom we should worship with 


the oblation? 


9 Let him not harm us, hel! who fathered the earth and created the sky, 
whose laws are true, who created the high, shining waters. Who is the 


god whom we should worship with the oblation? 


10 Prajapati, lord of progeny, no one but you embraces all these 
creatures. Grant us the desires for which we offer you oblation. Let us 


be lords of riches. 


NOTES 


1. Cf. 10.129.6. Here and throughout these notes, numbers with out a 


designated text refer to Rig Vedic hymns translated in this volume. 
2. Cf. the birth of Daksa and Aditi from one another in 10.72.4. 
3. Cf. 10.82.5-6. 


4. This traditional cosmogonic act is often credited to Visnu, Varuna, 


Indra, and other gods. 


5. This may refer to the world of gods and the world of humans, or it 


may have some subtler and darker metaphysical significance. 


6. The river Rasa surrounds heaven and earth, separating the dwelling- 
place of men and gods from the non-space in which the demonic 
powers dwell. Cf. 10.108.2. 


7. A reference to the cosmic giant, Purusa (cf. 10.90), whose arms are 


in that part of space which the four cardinal directions span. 


8. This act of measuring out space, closely connected with the 
propping apart of sky and earth (cf. v. 1), is also attributed to Visnu 
and Varuna, who are said to set up the sun and then to measure out a 
space for him to move through, a space which (un-like sky and earth) 
has no finite boundaries. The sun itself also functions both as a prop to 
keep sky and earth apart and as an instrument with which to measure 
space. Cf. 1.154.1 and 1.154.3. 


9. This verse presents an image on two levels. The two opposed masses 
are armies, the polarized forces of gods and demons (Asuras) who turn 
to the creator for help (as in 2.12.8). But they also represent the 
parted sky and earth, who seek literal ‘support’ (the pillar to keep 
them apart). The images combine in a metaphor suggesting that sky 
and earth themselves form a phalanx in the fight between gods and 


demons. 


10. Daksa represents the male principle of creation and is later 
identified with Prajapati. As the embryo of the waters, he is identified 
with the seed or fire (v. 7), the latter then explicitly defined in this 
verse as the sacrifice, or sacrificial fire. Sacrifice is often an element in 


primeval creation (cf. 10.90.6-9). 


11. In this verse, the abstract tone vanishes and the poet lapses back 
into a more typical Vedic fear (and particularly typical of book 10), 


the fear of a personified, malevolent god. 


10.90 Purusa-Sükta, or The Hymn of Man 


In this famous hymn, the gods create the world by dismembering the 
cosmic giant, Purusa, the primeval male who is the victim in a Vedic 
sacrifice. Though the theme of the cosmic sacrifice is a widespread 
mythological motif, this hymn is part of a particularly Indo-European 
corpus of myths of dismemberment. The underlying concept is, 
therefore, quite ancient; yet the fact that this is one of the latest hymns 
in the Rig Veda is evident from its reference to the three Vedas (v. 9) and 
to the four social classes or varnas (v. 12, the first time that this concept 
appears in Indian civilization), as well as from its generally monistic 


world-view. 


1 The Man has a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a thousand feet. He 
pervaded the earth on all sides and extended beyond it as far as ten 


fingers. 


2 It is the Man who is all this, whatever has been and whatever is to be. 
He is the ruler of immortality, when he grows beyond everything 


through food.? 


3 Such is his greatness, and the Man is yet more than this. All creatures 


are a quarter of him; three quarters are what is immortal in heaven. 


4 With three quarters the Man rose upwards, and one quarter of him 
still remains here. From this^ he spread out in all directions, into that 


which eats and that which does not eat. 


5 From him Viraj? was born, and from Viraj came the Man. When he 


was born, he ranged beyond the earth behind and before. 


6 When the gods spread? the sacrifice with the Man as the offering, 


spring was the clarified butter, summer the fuel, autumn the oblation. 


7 They anointed” the Man, the sacrifice? born at the beginning, upon 


the sacred grass.? With him the gods, Sadhyas,!? and sages sacrificed. 


8 From that sacrifice ? in which everything was offered, the melted fat!! 
was collected, and he!? made it into those beasts who live in the air, 


in the forest, and in villages. 


9 From that sacrifice in which everything was offered, the verses and 
chants were born, the metres were born from it, and from it the 


formulas were born.!3 


10 Horses were born from it, and those other animals that have two 
rows of teeth;!^ cows were born from it, and from it goats and sheep 


were born. 


11 When they divided the Man, into how many parts did they apportion 
him? What do they call his mouth, his two arms and thighs and feet? 


12 His mouth became the Brahmin; his arms were made into the 
Warrior, his thighs the People, and from his feet the Servants were 


born.!? 


13 The moon was born from his mind; from his eye the sun was born. 
Indra and Agni came from his mouth, and from his vital breath the 


Wind was born. 


14 From his navel the middle realm of space arose; from his head the 
sky evolved. From his two feet came the earth, and the guarters of the 


sky from his ear. Thus they! set the worlds in order. 


15 There were seven enclosing-sticks!" for him, and thrice seven fuel- 


sticks, when the gods, spreading the sacrifice, bound the Man as the 


sacrificial beast. 


16 With the sacrifice the gods sacrificed to the sacrifice!? These were 
the first ritual laws.!? These very powers reached the dome of the sky 


where dwell the Sadhyas,!? the ancient gods. 


NOTES 


1. Cf. the horse as the primeval sacrificial victim in 1.162 and 1.163. 


2. The dismemberment of the Norse giant Ymir is the most striking 


parallel, but there are many others. 


3. This rather obscure phrase seems to imply that through food 
(perhaps the sacrificial offering) Purusa grows beyond the world of the 
immortals, even as he grows beyond the earth (v. 1 and v. 5). He 
himself also transcends both what grows by food and what does not 
(v. 4), Le. the world of animate and inanimate creatures, or Agni 


(eater) and Soma (eaten). 


4. That is, from the quarter still remaining on earth, or perhaps from 
the condition in which he had already spread out from earth with 


three quarters of his form. 


5. The active female creative principle, Viraj is later replaced by 


Prakrti or material nature, the mate of Purusa in Sankhya philosophy. 


6. This is the word used to indicate the performance of a Vedic 
sacrifice, spread or stretched out (like the earth spread upon the 


cosmic waters) or woven (like a fabric upon a loom). Cf. 10.130.i-2. 


7. The word actually means ' to sprinkle’ with consecrated water, but 


indicates the consecration of an initiate or a king. 


8. Here 'the sacrifice' indicates the sacrificial victim; they are 
explicitly identified with one another (and with the divinity to whom 


the sacrifice is dedicated) in verse 16. 


9. A mixture of special grasses that was strewn on the ground for the 


gods to sit upon. 


10. A class of demi-gods or saints, whose name literally means 'those 


who are yet to be fulfilled’. 


11. Literally, a mixture of butter and sour milk used in the sacrifice; 


figuratively, the fat that drained from the sacrificial victim. 
12. Probably the Creator, though possibly Purusa himself. 


13. The verses are the elements of the Rig Veda, the chants of the Sama 
Veda, and the formulas of the Yajur Veda. The metres often appear as 


elements in primeval creation; cf. 10.130.3-j and , 1.164.23-5. 
14. That is, incisors above and below, such as dogs and cats have. 
15. The four classes or varnas of classical Indian society. 

16. The gods. 


17. The enclosing-sticks are green twigs that keep the fire from 


spreading; the fuel sticks are seasoned wood used for kindling. 


18. The meaning is that Purusa was both the victim that the gods 
sacrificed and the divinity to whom the sacrifice was dedicated; that 
is, he was both the subject and the object of the sacrifice. Through a 


typical Vedic paradox, the sacrifice itself creates the sacrifice. 


19. Literally, the dharmas, a protean word that here designates the 


archetypal patterns of behaviour established during this first sacrifice 


to serve as the model for all future sacrifices. 
10.130 The Creation of the Sacrifice 


The image of weaving the sacrifice (cf. 10.90.15) is here joined with 
explicit identifications of ritual and divine, ancient and present, elements 


of the sacrifice. 


1 The sacrifice that is spread out with threads on all sides, drawn tight 
with a hundred and one divine acts, is woven by these fathers as they 
come near: ‘Weave forward, weave backward, ' they say as they sit by 
the loom that is stretched tight. 


2 The Man! stretches the warp and draws the weft; the Man has spread 
it out upon this dome of the sky. These are the pegs, that are fastened 


in place; they?made the melodies into the shuttles for weaving. 


3 What was the original model, and what was the copy, and what was 
the connection between them? What was the butter, and what the 
enclosing wood?? What was the metre, what was the invocation, and 


the chant, when all the gods sacrificed the god?^ 


4 The Gāyatri metre? was the yoke-mate of Agni; Savitr joined with the 
Usni metre, and with the Anustubh metre was Soma that reverberates 


with the chants. The Brhati metre resonated in the voice of Brhaspati. 


5 The Viraj? metre was the privilege of Mitra and Varuna; the Tristubh 
metre was part of the day of Indra. The Jagati entered into all the 


gods. That was the model for the human sages." 


6 That was the model for the human sages, our fathers, when the 
primeval sacrifice was born. With the eye that is mind, in thought I 


see those who were the first to offer this sacrifice. 


7 The ritual repetitions harmonized with the chants and with the 
metres; the seven divine sages harmonized with the original models. 
When the wise men looked back along the path of those who went 


before, they took up the reins like charioteers. 


NOTES 


1. Purusa, as in 10.90. 

2. The gods who first performed the sacrifice. Cf. 10.90.14. 

3. Cf. 10.90.15. 

4. The circular sacrifice of the god to the god, as in 10.90.6, 10.81.5-6. 


5. The metres alluded to in 10.90.9 are here enumerated and 


associated with particular gods. 
6. Viraj, a female cosmic principle in 10.90.5, is here merely a metre. 


7. Sages (r sis) are seers as well as poets. 


10.190 Cosmic Heat! 


1 Order? and truth were born from heat as it blazed up. From that was 


born night; from that heat was born the billowy ocean. 


2 From the billowy ocean was born the year, that arranges days and 


nights, ruling over all that blinks its eyes.? 


3 The Arranger has set in their proper place the sun and moon, the sky 


and the earth, the middle realm of space, and finally the sunlight. 


NOTES 


1. Tapas, the heat produced by the ritual activity of the priest, is 


equated with the primeval erotic or ascetic heat of the Creator. 
2. Rta, cosmic order. Truth (satya) is, like rta, also a term for reality. 


3. For blinking as a sign of a living creature, cf. 10.121.3. 


10.81-2 The All-Maker (Visvakarman) 


These two hymns to the artisan of the gods speculate on the mysterious 
period of the ancient past, now veiled from the priests of the present 
(10.81.1 and 10.82.7). The Creator is imagined concretely as a sculptor 
(10.81.2), a smith (10.81.3), or as a woodcutter or carpenter (10.81.4), 
but also as the primeval sacrificer and victim of the sacrifice (10.81.1, 
10.81.5-6, 10.82.1), assisted by the seven sages (10.81.4, 10.82.2 and 
10.82.4). Finally, he is identified with the one who propped apart sky 
and earth (10.81.2-4, 10.82), the one who inspires thought (10.81.7) 
and answers questions (10.82) but is himself beyond understanding 
(10.82.5 and 7). 


10.81 


1 The sage, our father, who took his place as priest of the oblation and 
offered all these worlds as oblation, seeking riches through prayer, he 


entered those who were to come later, concealing those who went 


before.! 


2 What was the base,? what sort of raw matter was there, and precisely 
how was it done, when the All-Maker, casting his eye on all, created 


the earth and revealed the sky in its glory? 


3 With eyes on all sides and mouths on all sides, with arms on all sides 
and feet on all sides, the One God created the sky and the earth, 


fanning them with his arms.? 


4 What was the wood and what was the tree from which they^ carved 
the sky and the earth? You deep thinkers, ask yourselves in your own 


hearts, what base did he stand on when he set up the worlds? 


5 Those forms of yours that are highest, those that are lowest, and those 
that are in the middle, O All-Maker, help your friends to recognize 
them in the oblation. You who follow your own laws, sacrifice your 


body yourself, making it grow great.? 


6 All-Maker, grown great through the oblation, sacrifice the earth and 
sky yourself. Let other men go astray all around;? let us here have a 


rich and generous patron. 


7 The All-Maker, the lord of sacred speech, swift as thought — we will 
call to him today to help us in the contest. Let him who is the maker 
of good things and is gentle to everyone rejoice in all our invocations 


and help us. 
10.82 


1 The Father of the Eye,” who is wise in his heart, created as butter? 


these two worlds that bent low. As soon as their ends had been made 


fast in the east, at that moment sky and earth moved far apart. 


2 The All-Maker is vast in mind and vast in strength. He is the one who 
forms, who sets in order, and who is the highest image. Their? prayers 
together with the drink they have offered give them joy there where, 
they say, the One dwells beyond the seven sages. 


3 Our father, who created and set in order and knows all forms, all 
worlds, who all alone gave names to the gods, he is the one to whom 


all other creatures come to ask questions. 


4 To him the ancient sages together sacrificed riches, like the throngs of 
singers who together made these things that have been created, when 
the realm of light was still immersed in the realm without light.!? 


5 That which is beyond the sky and beyond this earth, beyond the gods 


1 


and the Asuras!! — what was that first embryo that the waters 


received, where all the gods together saw it?!? 


6 He was the one whom the waters received as the first embryo, when 
all the gods came together. On the navel of the Unborn was set the 


One on whom all creatures rest.!? 


7 You cannot find him who created these creatures; another!^ has come 
between you. Those who recite the hymns are glutted with the 
pleasures of life ;!” they wander about wrapped up in mist and 


stammering nonsense. 


NOTES 


1. The early stages of creation remain in shadow, perhaps because the 


All-Maker destroyed them by sacrificing them and then prayed anew 


for the materials of creation. 


2. The question, to which verse 4 returns, is the problem of what the 


primeval sculptor stood on before there was anything created. 


3. Though he has arms on all sides, here the anthropomorphic smith 
has two arms and *wings', probably the feathers used to fan the forge. 
Cf. 9112.2, 


4. The assistants of the Creator, perhaps the seven sages (cf. 10.82.2 
and 10.82.4). 


5. Here and in the next verse, the Creator is both the sacrificer and the 


sacrificial victim, as Purusa is in 10.90.16. 


6. Here, and in 10.82.7, the enemies of the poet in the contest are 


mocked. 
7. That is, creator of the sun. 


8. Butter is symbolic of primeval chaotic matter, the seed of the 
creator, and the sacrificial oblation. The creator churns chaos. Cf. 4.58 


for butter. 


9. The wishes and sacrifices of the first sacrificers, the pious dead, are 


fulfilled in heaven. 
10. Day and night separated, like sky and earth. 


11. The Asuras are the ancient dark divinities, at first the elder 


brothers and then the enemies of the gods (Devas). 
12. For the embryo, cf. 10.121.1 and 10.121 7. 


13. The navel is the centre of the wheel; cf. 1.164.13, 1.164.48. 


14. Another creator has come between you, or, more likely (for the 
noun is neuter), another thing — ignorance - has come inside you as an 
obstacle; or a bad priest (such as are mentioned in the second half of 


the verse) has obscured the way to the gods. 


15. A double meaning here: the priests are glutted with the life they 
have stolen from the sacrificial beast and with the high life of luxury 
they have bought with their undeserved fees. Here the poet speaks of 
his priestly enemies, who do not understand the meaning of the 
sacrifice. The mist is both the miasma of their clouded minds and the 


smoke from the useless sacrifice. 
10.72 Aditi and the Birth of the Gods 


This creation hymn poses several different and paradoxical answers to 
the riddle of origins. It is evident from the tone of the very first verse 
that the poet regards creation as a mysterious subject, and a desperate 
series of eclectic hypotheses (perhaps quoted from various sources) 
tumbles out right away: the ‘craftsman’ image (the priest, Brahmanaspati 
or Brhaspati, lord of inspired speech); the philosophical paradox of non- 


l or the paradox of mutual creation (Aditi and Daksa, the 


existence; 
female principle of creation or infinity and the male principle of virile 
efficacy, creating one another) ? or contradiction (the earth born from 
the crouching divinity and then said to be born from the quarters of the 
sky). 


At this point, the speculations give way to a more anthropomorphic 


creation myth centring upon the image of the goddess who crouches 


with legs spread (Uttanapad); this term, often taken as a proper name, 
designates a position associated both with yoga and with a woman 
giving birth, as the mother goddess is often depicted in early sculptures: 
literally, with feet stretched forward, more particularly with knees 
drawn up and legs spread wide. Since she is identified with Aditi, the 
hymn moves quickly to the myth of Aditi and Daksa (in which the 
paradox of mutual creation is given incestuous overtones) and the 


creation of gods and men. 


The creation of the universe out of water (vv. 6-7) and the rescuing 
of the sun from the ocean (v. 7) are well-known Vedic images that move 
the hymn back to the cosmic level, from which it then returns to 
anthropomorphism and to the myth of Aditi, when the sun reappears as 


Martanda', whose birth from Aditi is the subject of the final two verses. 


1 Let us now speak with wonder of the births of the gods — so that some 


one may see them when the hymns are chanted in this later age.? 


2 The lord of sacred speech, like a smith, fanned them together.^ In the 


earliest age of the gods, existence was born from non-existence.? 


3 In the first age of the gods, existence was born from non-existence. 
After this the quarters of the sky were born from her who crouched 


with legs spread. 


4 The earth was born from her who crouched with legs spread, and 
from the earth the quarters of the sky were born. From Aditi, Daksa 


was born, and from Daksa Aditi was born. 


5 For Aditi was born as your daughter, O Daksa, and after her were 


born the blessed gods, the kinsmen of immortality. 


6 When you gods took your places there in the water with your hands 
joined together, a thick cloud of mist’ arose from you like dust from 


dancers. 


7 When you gods like magicians? caused the worlds to swell,? you drew 


forth the sun that was hidden in the ocean. 


8 Eight sons are there of Aditi, who were born of her body. With seven 
she went forth among the gods, but she threw Martanda’,!° the sun, 


aside. 


9 With seven sons Aditi went forth into the earliest age. But she bore 


Martand' so that he would in turn beget offspring and then soon die. 


NOTES 


1. Cf. 10.129.1. 
2. Cf. Purusa and Virāj in 10.90.5. 


3. The idea of 'seeing' the births of the gods may refer not to being 
actually present at that early time but rather to the poet's gift of 


'seeing' mythic events by means of his inspired vision. 


4. ‘Them’ must refer to the two worlds, heaven and earth, rather than 
to the gods; the lord of sacred speech is here regarded as responsible 


for manual rather than spiritual creation. 
5. Cf. 10.129.1. 


6. Sayana remarks that Yaska's Nirukta 11.23 states that by the dharma 


of the gods, two births can be mutually productive of one another. 


7. ‘Mist’ or ‘dust’ refers to the atomic particles of water, a mist that 


plays an important part in creation by virtue of its ambivalence, half 
water and half air, mediating between matter and spirit. Thus the 
steam rising from the asceticism of the Brahmacarin in the water (cf. 
10.129.3-4) or the foam that appears when Prajapati heats the waters 


is the source of matter for creation. 


8. These are Yatis, who may be a class of sages or ascetics; more 
likely, however, they are magicians, among whose traditional bag of 
tricks in ancient India was the ability to make plants suddenly grow. 
They may be linked with the dancers in verse 6, another aspect of 


creative shamanism. 
9. The verb (pinv) implies swelling up as with milk from the breast. 


10. Martanda's name originally meant ‘born of an egg’, i.e. a bird, and 
is an epithet of the sun-bird or fire-bird of Indo-Euro pean mythology. 
The verb describing what his mother did to him may mean either to 
throw aside or to miscarry, and a later etymology of Martanda' is 
‘dead in the egg’, i.e. a miscarriage. The story of Martanda's still-birth 
is well known in Hindu mythology: Aditi bore eight sons, but only 
seven were the Adityas ; the eighth was unformed, unshaped; the 
Adityas shaped him and made him into the sun. On another level, 
Martanda' is an epithet of man, born from the ‘ dead egg ' that is the 
embryo ; he is thus the ancestor of man, like Yama or Manu (both 


regarded as his sons), born to die. 


DEATH 


EVEN as the Rig Veda speculates in various contrasting, even conflicting 
ways about the process of creation, so too there is much variation in the 
speculations about death, and in the questions asked about death. There 
is evidence of different rituals — cremation (10.16) or burial (10.18), the 
latter also underlying the image of the * house of clay in a hymn to 
Varuna (see 7.89). Several fates are suggested for the dead man: heaven 
(10.14), a new body (10.16), revival (10.58), reincarnation (10.16), and 
dispersal among various elements (10.16.3, 10.58). It is also evident that 
there is a wide range of people that the dead man may hope to join, 
wherever he goes (10.154), and so it is not surprising that different 
groups of people are addressed, even within a single hymn: the fathers 
or dead ancestors in heaven (10.14), the gods (10.16), particularly Yama 
(10.14, 10.135), the dead man (10.14, 10.135), the mourners (10.14.12 
and 10.14.14, 10.18), mother earth and Death himself (10.18). Together, 
these hymns reveal a world in which death is regarded with great 
sadness but without terror, and life on earth is preciously clung to, but 
heaven is regarded as a gentle place, rich in friends and ritual 


nourishment, a world of light and renewal. 


10.14 Yama and the Fathers 


This funeral hymn centres upon Yama, king of the dead, the first mortal 
to have reached the other world and the path-maker for all who came 


after him. Verses 1 and 2 address the mourners and describe this ancient 


path; 4 and 5 invoke Yama to come to the funeral in order that he may 
lead the dead man to heaven. Verses 3 and 6 invoke famous ancestors 
already in the world beyond; 7, 8 and 10 speed the dead man on his 
way, and 9 speeds the evil spirits on their way. Yama and his two dogs 
are addressed in 11 and 12; these dogs are regarded (like many Vedic 
gods) as dangerous because they kill you (verses 10 and 12) but also as 
potentially benevolent, because they lead you to heaven (verse 11). 
Verses 13-15 call upon the priests to offer Soma! to Yama, and the final 
verse recapitulates the two main themes : the farewell to the dead man 


on the path of Yama, and the offerings of Soma and praise to Yama. 


1 The one who has passed beyond along the great, steep straits,? spying 
out the path for many, the son of Vivasvan,* the gatherer of men, King 


Yama - honour him with the oblation. 


2 Yama was the first to find the way for us, this pasture that shall not be 
taken away.^ Where our ancient fathers passed beyond, there 


everyone who is born follows, each on his own path. 


3 Matala? made strong by the Kavyas, and Yama by the Angirases, and 
Brhaspati by the Rkvans - both those whom the gods made strong and 
those who strengthen the gods :* some rejoice in the sacrificial call, 


others in the sacrificial drink. 


4 Sit upon this strewn grass, O Yama, together with the Angirases, the 
fathers. Let the verses chanted by the poets carry you here. O King, 


rejoice in this oblation. 


5 Come, Yama, with the Angirases worthy of sacrifice: rejoice here with 


the Vairūpas,” sitting on the sacred grass at this sacrifice. I will invoke 


Vivasvan, who is your father. 


6 Our fathers, the Angirases, and the Navagvas, Atharvans, and Brhgus,” 
all worthy of Soma - let us remain in favour with them, as they are 


worthy of sacrifice, and let them be helpful and kind. 


7 [To the dead man :] Go forth, go forth on those ancient paths on which 
our ancient fathers passed beyond. There you shall see the two kings, 


Yama and Varuna, rejoicing in the sacrificial drink.* 


8 Unite with the fathers, with Yama, with the rewards of your sacrifices 
and good deeds,® in the highest heaven. Leaving behind all 


imperfections, go back home again;? merge with a glorious body. 


9 [To demons:] Go away, get away, crawl away from here. The fathers 
have prepared this place for him.!? Yama gives him a resting-place 


adorned by days, and waters, and nights.!! 


10 [To the dead man :] Run on the right path, past the two brindled, 
four-eyed dogs, the sons of Saramā,!? and then approach the fathers, 


who are easy to reach and who rejoice at the same feast as Yama. 


11 Yama, give him over to your two guardian dogs, the four-eyed 
keepers of the path, who watch over men. O king, grant him happiness 
and health. 


12 The two dark messengers of Yama with flaring nostrils wander 
among men, thirsting for the breath of life. Let them give back to us!? 


a life of happiness here and today, so that we may see the sun. 


13 For Yama press the Soma; to Yama offer the oblation; to Yama goes 


the well-prepared sacrifice, with Agni as its messenger. 


14 Offer to Yama the oblation rich in butter, and go forth.!^ So may he 
intercede for us among the gods, so that we may live out a long life- 


span.!° 


15 Offer to Yama, to the king, the oblation most rich in honey. We bow 


down before the sages born in the ancient times, the ancient path- 


makers. 


16 All through the three Soma days,!? he!" flies to the six broad 
spaces! and the one great one. Tristubh, Gayatri, the metres — all 


these are placed in Yama. 


NOTES 


1. Soma is the sacrificial drink pressed from the Soma plant; it is the 


ambrosial food offered to the gods to make them immortal. 


2. These are the paths leading to the highest heaven, where Yama 


dwells ; they may be the watercourses at the end of the world. 
3. A name of the sun, father of Yama. 


4. The meaning is either that everyone gets to heaven or that, once 


there, you never leave (i.e. that there is no rebirth). 


5. A name of a god or demi-god who appears only here in the Rig 
Veda. 


6. This verse contrasts two groups of individuals to be encoun tered in 
the world beyond (an expansion of the ‘ancient fathers’ mentioned in 
the previous verse). Matali, Yama, and Brhaspati are here regarded as 


semi-divine figures, who are made strong by other gods and by the 


sacrificial drink, the Svadhā, here — and elsewhere - a name for Soma. 
The Kavyas, Angirases, and Rkvans are families of ancient poets, 
priests, and singers who make the gods strong and who rejoice in the 
sacrificial call, the sound ‘Svaha’ that they make to call the gods and 


the fathers to receive the offering. 
7. Other priestly clans related to the Angirases. 


8. Not merely the dead man's own good deeds but those which are 


done on his behalf in the funeral ceremonies. 


9. The dead man takes on a new, perfect body in place of the old one 
burnt in the fire (see 10.16); he ‘goes back home’ to heaven or to 


earth. 


10. The flesh-eating ghouls who live in the burning-ground may 
contest the dead man's right to enter the world of heaven, or perhaps, 


as in later Hinduism, they merely wish to eat the corpse. 


11. The waters may be the rains (that fall from heaven) or the cool, 
refreshing waters that are so often described as a feature of heaven, 
where the days and nights rotate as on earth. Yet another possible 
interpretation of the 'resting-place' would be a burning-place on earth, 


purified by water. 


12. Yama's two dogs are the descendants of Sarama, the bitch of Indra 
(cf. 10.108), who guard the doorway to the other world, like Cerberus 
in Greece. They may be four-eyed in the sense of sharp-sighted or in 


reference to the round spots situated above their eyes. 


13. The dogs are asked to give back to the mourners the life that was 


endangered while they were in the shadow of death. 


14. That is, back into the world of the living. 


15. Here Yama is asked to give life back to the mourners who are not 
yet ready to die, to keep them among the living who wor ship the 


gods, and not to lead them to the dead fathers. 


16. The fire that burns during the three days of the Soma ceremony is 
directly connected with and follows immediately upon the cremation 


fire. 


17. The dead man wanders for three days after death before arriving 


in heaven. 


18. Either the three earths and three heavens (cf. 1.164.6, and 
1.164.9) or two of each of the three worlds (earth, air, and sky; cf. 
1.154.4). The one great space is the top of the sky, where Yama lives. 


10.16 The Funeral Fire 


Agni appears here in various roles: he is the cremation fire, who carries 
the oblation as well as the dead man to the fathers. In the first part (vv. 
1-8), Agni is asked to burn the corpse gently but not too much, to 
temper it to perfection (à point, as Renou puts it) and to send it to the 
fathers, but not to destroy it. In the second part (vv. 9-12), a new fire is 
lit to carry the oblation to the gods and to lead the dead man to Yama. 
Thus the first fire is associated with the corpse and the fathers, and the 
second fire is associated with the oblation and the gods. In the third part 


(vv. 13-14), the funeral fire is extinguished. 


The recurrent epithet ‘Knower of creatures’ (Jatavedas) is usually 


said to apply only to the auspicious, oblation-bearing form of Agni; but 


here it is also used to invoke, perhaps euphemistically, the corpse-eating 
Agni as well (vv. 1, 2, 4, and 5). The two fires interact in other ways, 
too: in verse 9, when the corpse is sufficiently ‘cooked’ and has 
undergone purification after its funeral pollution, the first, corpse- 
burning fire is dismissed to serve the gods and to carry the body to the 
fathers; at this time, a new, pure fire is summoned (kindled) to carry the 
oblation to the fathers and to carry to the gods whatever is laid upon it. 
But the first fire, now purified, is also sent to the sacrifice of the fathers, 
thus taking on a function similar to that of the second, pristine fire 
(participation in sacrifice) while retaining its original association with 
the fathers (in contrast with the gods, the masters of the second fire). 
This is a transformation, rather than a confusion, for in verse 9 the one 
fire becomes the other; as both are forms of Agni, he is merely asked to 
stop burning the corpse and to start carrying the oblation (a role 
prefigured by the reference to the 'gentle forms' in verse 4). In verse 11, 
both forms of Agni unite, and in verse 5 the corpse itself becomes the 


oblation. 


The ambiguous nature of Agni in this hymn finds a parallel in the 
ambiguities surrounding the body of the dead man. Verse 3 states that 
the body will disperse into sky, earth, and water, while the eye, breath, 
and limbs go to their cosmic equivalences: sun, wind, and plants. The 
waters are often identified with the air, the middle realm of space 
between sky and other ; this would mean that the body disintegrates into 
the three worlds. But it is not clear whether the body is dispersed into all 
three places or whether one may choose one or the other; parts of the 


body (eye, breath, limbs) are specifically distributed, while the dead 


man himself is said to go into the three worlds. 


This might imply that the soul of the dead man goes to these worlds, 
while his physical parts are distributed elsewhere. But the verse says that 
the limbs go to the plants, the place to which the soul is consigned in the 
Upanisads, where the doctrine of transmigration is first expounded. 
Moreover, the breath (often identified with the soul in the Upanisads, 
and here called the dtman, the word that came to designate the 
transmigrating soul) is here said to disperse separately into the wind. 
Indeed, it seems to be the body, not the soul, of the dead man that Agni 
is asked to lead to heaven, to Yama, to the fathers, and to the gods, the 
body that is the focus of the entire hymn. It would thus appear that here, 
as in several of the more speculative creation hymns, the poet has tried 
out various, perhaps conflicting, views of the afterlife. These views 
overlap in the liminal figures of the hymn, for Yama and the fathers are 
both mortals and immortals, both pure and impure, the ones who 
receive the corpse but also the ones who receive the oblation and the 
Soma; moreover, the dead man himself begins as an impure corpse but 
becomes, by the end of the hymn, himself one of the fathers to whom 


the oblation is sent. 


These problems are compounded by verse 5, which states that the 
dead man will get a new body (cf. 10.14.8) in order to reach his 
descendants. This latter word, literally ‘remaining’ (Sesa), has provoked 
several interpretations that attempt to circumvent the paradox. Sayana 
suggests that it refers to the body that remains after cremation (i.e. the 
bones) or it may refer to the survivors of the dead man, ie. the 


mourners, or to those who have been buried before, i.e. the ancestors 


whom the dead man will join. But it more likely means the posterity of 
the dead man, i.e. the people that he has begotten or will beget with his 
new life and his new body. Is this body to exist in heaven or on earth? A 
few verses of the Rig Veda (and more detailed passages in the 
Brahmanas) give ample evidence for the concept of the new body in 
heaven, depicting the afterlife as an improved replica of life on earth, a 
place where one raises children and watches them grow up. But the idea 
of a new body on earth is supported by the Brahmana funeral 
ceremonies, the sraddha offerings in which a man's descendants create 
for him, ritually, a new body in which he is reborn on earth. If this is the 
meaning of the verse, it is an early prefiguration of the doctrine of 


reincarnation. 


Finally, if the dead man is to have a new body anyway, what is the 
motivation for the desire to keep the old body from being burnt too 
much (a concept that conflicts paradoxically with the idea of cremating 
the body in the first place) and to keep it from being destroyed by 
unclean animals (in verse 6, which may in fact refer to damage done to 
the live body in the past as well as to the corpse; cf. 10.14.8, where 
apparently natural 'imperfections' of the body are to be removed)? It 
would appear that Agni cooks the corpse, a function regarded as the 
opposite of eating it (as he usually does); cooking raises it to a higher 
state (fit for heaven), while eating reduces it to a lower state (fit for 
animals). The wild beasts who would eat the corpse are kept away, as is 
the omnivorous Agni; instead, the corpse is to be cooked to prepare it for 
the gods, like the prepared Soma. And Soma, the healer, is asked to 
assist Agni in cleansing and healing the body (v. 6). 


1 Do not burn him entirelv. Aoni. or enoulf him in vair flames. Do not 
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consume his skin or his flesh. When you have cooked him perfectly, O 


knower of creatures, only then send him forth to the fathers. 


2 When you cook him perfectly, O knower of creatures, then give him 
over to the fathers. When he goes on the path that leads away the 
breath of life, then he will be led by the will of the gods. 


3 [To the dead man:] May your eye go to the sun, your life's breath to 
the wind. Go to the sky or to earth, as is your nature;! or go to the 


waters, if that is your fate. Take root in the plants with your limbs. 


4 [To Agni:] The goat is your share; burn him with your heat.? Let your 
brilliant light and flame burn him. With your gentle forms, O knower 
of creatures, carry this man to the world of those who have done good 


deeds.? 


5 Set him free again to go to the fathers, Agni, when he has been 
offered as an oblation in you and wanders with the sacrificial drink.^ 
Let him reach his own descendants, dressing himself in a life-span. O 


knower of creatures, let him join with a body. 


6 [To the dead man :] Whatever the black bird has pecked out of you, or 
the ant, the snake, or even a beast of prey, may Agni who eats all 


things make it whole, and Soma who has entered the Brahmins.? 


7 Gird yourself with the limbs of the cow as an armour against Agni,° 
and cover yourself with fat and suet, so that he will not embrace you 


with his impetuous heat in his passionate desire to burn you up. 


8 [To Agni:] O Agni, do not overturn this cup” that is dear to the gods 


and to those who love Soma, fit for the gods to drink from, a cup in 


which the immortal gods carouse. 


9 I send the flesh-eating fire far away. Let him go to those whose king is 
Yama, carrying away all impurities. But let that other, the knower of 
creatures, come here and carry the oblation to the gods, since he 


knows the way in advance. 


10 The flesh-eating fire has entered your house, though he sees there 
the other, the knower of creatures ; I take that god away to the 
sacrifice of the fathers.? Let him carry the heated drink!? to the 


farthest dwelling-place. 


11 Agni who carries away the corpse, who gives sacrifice to the fathers 
who are strengthened by truth - let him proclaim the oblation to the 


gods and to the fathers. 


12 [To the new fire :] Joyously would we put you in place, joyously 
would we kindle you. Joyously carry the joyous fathers here to eat the 


oblation. 


13 Now, Agni, quench and revive the very one you have burnt up. Let 


Kiyamba,!! Pākadūrvā, and Vyalkaša plants grow in this place. 
14 O cool one,!! bringer of coolness ; O fresh one, bringer of freshness; 


unite with the female frog. Delight and inspire this Agni. 


NOTES 


1. Literally, your dharma. Sāyana links this with karma, interpreting it 
to mean that the dead man will be reborn according to his good 


works, to enjoy their fruits in heaven; it may have a more general 


meaning, according to the way the worlds are arranged in general. But 


the simplest idea would be 'according to your natural affinities'. 


2. This refers to the practice of placing the limbs of a scapegoat over 
the dead man, so that Agni would consume them and not the corpse 


with his violent flames. 


3. Cf. 10.14.8 and 10.154 for joining with good deeds and the doers of 


good deeds in heaven. 
4. The Svadhā offered to the gods at the funeral. Cf. 10.14.3. 


5. Soma appears here in his capacity of god or plant (cf. The cooling 
plants in the final verses), or simply as the Soma juice inside the 


priests. 


6. This refers to the limbs and caul (inner membrane of the embryo) 
or skin of a dead cow which would be used in addition to or in place 
of the scapegoat, while the corpse would be anointed with fat and 


suet. 

7. A wooden cup that the dead man had used in life to make Soma 
offerings to the gods and to ‘those who love Soma’ (i.e. the fathers) 
was placed at the corpse's head, filled with melted butter. 


8. The fathers. 


9. This could be a sacrifice by the fathers to the gods, or, more likely, 


a sacrifice to the fathers. 


10. The hot oblation for the fathers, who either come to the sacrifice 
(brought by the non-flesh-eating Agni) or have Agni bring them the 
drink. 


11. The plants in verses 13 and 14, some called by obscure names, 
others by descriptive epithets (‘cool one’), are water plants. These 
verses accompany the ritual of dousing the fire with water so 
thoroughly that it produces a marsh where water-plants and frogs may 
thrive. In later rituals, these items were actually used; here they are 
merely metaphorically invoked. The female frog, in particular, is a 
symbol of rain and fertility (cf. 7.103). Thus new life sprouts at the 


end of the funeral. 
10.18 Burial Hymn 


This evocative hymn contains several references to symbolic gestures 
that may well have been accompanied by rituals similar to those known 
to us from later Vedic literature. But the human concerns of the hymn 


are vividly accessible to us, whatever the ritual may have been. 


1 Go away, death, by another path that is your own, different from the 
road of the gods. I say to you who have eyes, who have ears : do not 


injure our children or our men. 


2 When you! have gone, wiping away the footprint of death,” stretching 
farther your own lengthening span of life, become pure and clean and 


worthy of sacrifice, swollen with offspring and wealth. 


3 These who are alive have now parted from those who are dead. Our 
invitation to the gods has become auspicious today. We have gone 
forward to dance and laugh, stretching farther our own lengthening 


span of life. 


4 I set up this wall? for the living, so that no one else among them will 


reach this point. Let them live a hundred full autumns and bury death 
in this hill.^ 


5 As days follow days in regular succession, as seasons come after 
seasons in proper order, in the same way order their life-spans, O 


Arranger, so that the young do not abandon the old. 


6 Climb on to old age, choosing a long life-span, and follow in regular 
succession, as many as you are. May Tvastr who presides over good 


births be persuaded to give you a long life-span to live. 


7 These women who are not widows, who have good husbands - let 
them take their places, using butter to anoint their eyes.? Without 
tears, without sickness, well dressed let them first? climb into the 


marriage bed. 


8 Rise up, woman,” into the world of the living. Come here; you are 
lying beside a man whose life's breath has gone. You were the wife of 


this man who took your hand and desired to have you. 


9 I take the bow from the hand of the dead man, to be our supremacy 
and glory and power, and I say, 'You are there; we are here. Let us as 


great heroes conquer all envious attacks.” 


10 Creep away to this broad, vast earth, the mother that is kind and 
gentle. She is a young girl, soft as wool to anyone who makes 


offerings;? let her guard you from the lap of Destruction.!? 


11 Open up, earth; do not crush him. Be easy for him to enter and to 
burrow in. Earth, wrap him up as a mother wraps a son in the edge of 
her skirt. 


12 Let the earth as she opens up stay firm, for a thousand pillars must 
be set up.!! Let them be houses dripping with butter for him, and let 


them be a refuge for him here for all his days. 


13 I shore up the earth all around you;!? let me not injure you as I lay 
down this clod of earth. Let the fathers hold up this pillar for you ; let 
Yama build a house for you here. 

14 On a day that will come, they will lay me in the earth, like the 
feather of an arrow.!? I hold back speech that goes against the grain,!^ 


as one would restrain a horse with a bridle. 


NOTES 


1. The hymn, that began by addressing death directly, now addresses 


the company of the mourners. 


2. There may have been a ritual to erase the footprints of the 
mourners, or it may be a simple and straightforward metaphor for the 


end of mourning. 
3. Perhaps a stone to mark the boundary of the world of death. 
4. The mound over the grave. 


5. Ritually purified butter would be used instead of mascara or eye- 


shadow to protect the women among the mourners. 
6. That is, long before they climb into old age or the grave. 


7. The wife of the dead man, who lay down beside him (perhaps 
miming copulation, as the queen later did with the dead stallion), 


until called back with this verse. 


8. Probably only done when the dead man was a warrior. 


9. That is, to any generous sacrificer, not merely to someone who 


makes offerings to the earth. 


10. Destruction (Nirrti) is the female personification of disorder and 
disintegration, in contrast with the orderly and peaceful aspects of 
death. 


11. The metaphorical house built by Yama for the dead man, perhaps 
symbolized by the urn containing his bones (or his cremated ashes) 


placed in the earth. 
12. The dead man is addressed again. 


13. An elliptic metaphor, perhaps referring to the way the feather is 
stuck into the cleft made for it in the arrow, or as a feather floats 


gently down to earth when it is freed from the arrow. 


14. Perhaps a reference to the poet's satisfaction in having made a 
good hymn, or his pleasure in returning now to more auspicious 
subjects, or a statement that the rest is silence. Most likely, a 


command to remain silent lest one say something ill-omened. 
10.154 Funeral Hymn 


The hymn begins with a distinction between levels of spiritual 
attainment and then asks that the dead man be sent to live among those 


who are distinguished in one way or another. 


1 For some, the Soma is purified; others sit down for butter.! Those for 


whom honey flows? - let the dead man go away straight to them. 


2 Those who became invincible through sacred heat,* who went to the 
sun through sacred heat, who made sacred heat their glory - let him 


go away straight to them. 


3 Those who fight in battles as heroes, who sacrifice their bodies, or 
those who give thousands to the priests — let him go away straight to 


them. 


4 Those who first nursed Order, who had Order and made Order grow 
great, the fathers full of sacred heat, O Yama - let him go away 


straight to them. 


5 Those inspired poets who know a thousand ways, who protect the 
sun, the seers full of sacred heat, O Yama -let him go away to those 


who are reborn through sacred heat. 


NOTES 


1. A distinction between the foods of the gods and the dead fathers. 

Cf. 10.14.3. and 10.135.1. Though both groups eat both foods, Soma is 
ambrosia for the gods, while butter is human food for the semi-divine 
fathers. 


2. As honey (Soma) is better than butter, the dead man hopes to go to 
the gods. 


3. Tapas, the heat generated by religious activity. Cf. 10.190. 
10.135 The Boy and the Chariot 


Though this hymn is traditionally dedicated to Yama, Yama appears only 


in the first and last verses (which are closely related), framing an 
allegory of the secret of death. The plot, though obscure, seems to be 
something like this: The father of a young boy has died, and the boy 
mentally follows the journey of his father to the realm of Yama, grieving 
and trying to get him to return; the hymn does not necessarily imply that 
the boy himself dies or even wants to die. The voice of the father 
answers the boy, saying that the chariot that the boy has built in his 
imagination to follow his father is already, unknown to the boy, bringing 
him after the father. This chariot is the funeral sacrifice or the oblation 
or the funeral fire that ‘carries’ the corpse to Yama and the fathers. It is, 
at the same time, a manifestation of the boy's own wish to see his 
father.? The final verse gives a vision of paradise, perhaps to reassure the 


boy.? 


1 [The son:] "Beneath the tree with beautiful leaves where Yama drinks 


with the gods, there our father, the head of the family, turns with 


longing to the ancient ones.^ 


2 ' Reluctantly I looked upon him as he turned with longing to the 
ancient ones, as he moved on that evil way.? I longed to have him 


back again.” 


3 [Voice of the father :] ‘In your mind, my son, you made a new chariot 
without wheels, which had only one shaft but can travel in all 


directions. And unseeing,? you climbed into it. 


4 'My son, when you made the chariot roll forth from the priests," there 


rolled after it a chant that was placed from there upon a ship.’ 


5 Who gave birth to the boy? Who made the chariot roll out? Who 


could tell us today how the gift for the journey? was made? 


6 How was the gift for the journey made? The beginning arose from it: 


first they made the bottom, and then they made the way out.? 


7 This is the dwelling-place of Yama, that is called the home of the 
gods. This is his reed-pipe that is blown, and he is the one adorned 


with songs. 


NOTES 


1. Cf. 1.164 for the mystic symbolism of the chariot that is the 
sacrifice, with no wheels and one shaft (10.135.3); and cf. 10.16 for 


the funeral fire. 


2. In later Sanskrit, the ‘chariot of the mind’ (manoratha) is a word for 
*wish'. Cf. 10.85.12 for a chariot made of thought. 


3. This hymn may be the kernel of the famous myth of Naciketas, in 
which a boy travels to the realm of death and converses with Death 
and with his father. But the present hymn cannot be interpreted as if it 


were already an expression of that complex myth. 
4. The dead ancestors in the realm of Yama. Cf. 10.14. 
5. The path of death; probably not Hell, but cf. 10.71.9 and 10.85.30. 


6. Literally, not seeing the chariot that you are mounting; 


symbolically, not understanding the power of the sacrifice. 


7. The priests compose the funerary hymns which accompany the 
corpse and which are thus 'carried' by the chariot and by a ship (both 


metaphors for the sacrifice and the oblation) that the priests send 


away from them. 


8. Probably equipment with which the deceased was supplied for the 

journey to Yama's abode (cf. 10.16.8), here identified with the chant 

placed on the sacrificial chariot. The word here translated 'gift for the 
journey' (anudeyi) occurs only once more in the Rig Veda, to describe 

the woman who accompanies the bride on her journey to the groom's 
house (10.85.6). 


9. This verse is simultaneously a literal description of the chariot and a 


figurative reference to the chant, with its opening and closing phrases. 
10.58 A Spell to Turn Back the Departing Spirit 


This imprecation to the mafias — heart, mind, and life-spirit -may have 
been spoken over a dead man or to a man on the brink of death, to keep 
the spirit within the body. The central verses refer alternately to earth 
(3, 5, 7, 9) and sky (4, 6, 8). 


1 If your spirit has gone to Yama the son of Vivasvan far away, we turn 


it back to you here to dwell and to live. 


2 If your spirit has gone to the sky or to the earth far away, we turn it 


back to you here to dwell and to live. 


3 If your spirit has gone to the four-cornered earth far away, we turn it 


back to you here to dwell and to live. 


4 If your spirit has gone to the four quarters of the sky far away, we 


turn it back to you here to dwell and to live. 


5 If your spirit has gone to the billowy ocean far away, we turn it back 


to you here to dwell and to live. 


6 If your spirit has gone to the flowing streams of light far away, we 


turn it back to you here to dwell and to live. 


7 If your spirit has gone to the waters, or to the plants, far away, we 


turn it back to you here to dwell and to live. 


8 If your spirit has gone to the sun, or to the dawns far away, we turn it 


back to you here to dwell and to live. 


9 If your spirit has gone to the high mountains far away, we turn it back 


to you here to dwell and to live. 


10 If your spirit has gone to this whole moving universe far away, we 


turn it back to you to dwell and to live. 


11 If your spirit has gone to distances beyond the beyond, far away, we 


turn it back to you to dwell and to live. 


12 If your spirit has gone to what has been and what is to be, far away, 


we turn it back to you to dwell and to live. 


THE ELEMENTS OF SACRIFICE 


ALL the hymns of the Rig Veda are ritual hymns in some sense, since all 
were sung as part of the Vedic ceremony, but some are self-consciously 
devoted to the meaning of the ritual.! Even here, pride of place is given 
to the verbal rather than to the physical aspect of the sacrifice, the 
origins of sacred speech (10.71) and the powers of sacred speech 
(10.125). The personal concerns of the priests also inspire considerable 
interest in the authors of the hymns (priests themselves): the priest 
whose patron is the king (10.173) laments the loss of his royal friend 
(10.33) and praises faith and generosity (10.151 and 10.117), while 
other priests, more securely employed, express their happiness in a 
hymn that is lively to the point of bawdiness (10.101; cf. 7.103 and 
9.112). The meaning of the sacrifice is explored in a hymn that unites all 
of these themes and expresses them in the form of a series of riddles 
about the meaning of life (1.164). 


NOTES 


1. Cf. especially 10.90, 10.130, 9.112, and the hymns to Agni and 


Soma. 


10.71 The Origins of Sacred Speech 


This hymn speaks of the origins of the sacred word, speech or language 


(vāc, f., a goddess), and of its ritual recreation through the verbal 


contests of the Vedic sacrifice. The social nature of speech is 
emphasized, the birth of speech in friendship and its use by all of the 
assembly (v. 10) and by the four priests with their individual functions 
(v. 11). The enemy of true speech is represented as the rival of the 
author of this hymn (vv. 4-6, 9). 


1 Brhaspati! When they? set in motion the first beginning of speech, 
giving names, their most pure and perfectly guarded secret was 


revealed through love. 


2 When the wise ones? fashioned speech with their thought, sifting it as 
grain is sifted through a sieve,’ then friends recognized their 


friendships. A good sign was placed on their speech. 


3 Through the sacrifice they traced the path of speech and found it 
inside the sages. They held it and portioned it out to many; together 


the seven singers? praised it. 


4 One who looked did not see speech, and another who listens does not 
hear it. It reveals itself to someone as a loving wife, beautifully 


dressed, reveals her body to her husband. 


5 One person, they said, has grown awkward and heavy in this 
friendship; they no longer urge him forward in the contests. He lives 
with falsehood like a milkless cow, for the speech that he has heard 


has no fruit no flower. 


6 A man that abandons a friend who has learned with him no longer has 
a share in speech. What he does hear he hears in vain, for he does not 


know the path of good action. 


7 Friends have eyes and ears, but their flashes of insight are not equal. 


Some are like ponds that reach only to the mouth or shoulder; others 


are like ponds that one could bathe in. 


8 When the intuitions of the mind are shaped in the heart, when 
Brahmins perform sacrifices together as friends, some are left behind 
for lack of knowledge, while others surpass them with the power to 


praise. 


9 Those who move neither near nor far, who are not real Brahmins nor 
pressers of the Soma; using speech in a bad way, they weave on a weft 


of rags, without understanding. 


10 AII his friends rejoice in the friend who emerges with fame and 
victory in the contest. He saves them from error and gives them food. 


He is worthy to be pushed forward to win the prize. 


11 One? sits bringing to blossom the flower of the verses. Another sings 
a song in the Sakvari metre. One, the Brahmin, proclaims the 
knowledge of the ancient ways. Another lays out the measure of the 


sacrifice. 


NOTES 


1. This epithet, that literally means ‘lord of sacred speech’, is 
particularly appropriate here as Brhaspati is the patron of speakers 


and inspired poets. 
2. The first poets and seers. 
3. The Soma juice is purified by being filtered through a sieve. 


4. The Hotr priest sits motionless and invokes the gods; the Udgātr 


sings; the Brahmin must make sure that no mistakes are committed, 
and the Adhvaryu is responsible for ritual activities like pressing the 


Soma (as in v. 9) and measuring the sacrificial area. 
10.125 Speech 


A paean of self-praise to and by Speech, in a more personified form than 
in 10.71 but implicit in various forms of speech: sacrificial (vv. 2-3, 5), 
agonistic (v. 6), and cosmic (v. 4), the latter enabling Speech to become 
identified with the creator (v. 7) and the absolute godhead, 
encompassing all gods (vv. 1, 8). Speech is never mentioned by name in 


the hymn, never actually spoken herself. 


1 I move with the Rudras, with the Vasus, with the Adityas and all the 
gods. I carry both Mitra and Varuna, both Indra and Agni, and both of 
the A$vins. 

2 I carry the swelling Soma, and Tvastr, and Pūsan and Bhaga. I bestow 
wealth on the pious sacrificer who presses the Soma and offers the 
oblation. 

3Iam the queen, the confluence of riches, the skilful one who is first 


among those worthy of sacrifice. The gods divided me up into various 


parts, for I dwell in many places and enter into many forms. 


4 The one who eats food, who truly sees, who breathes, who hears what 
is said, does so through me. Though they do not realize it, they dwell 
in me. Listen, you whom they have heard:! what I tell you should be 
heeded. 


5 Iam the one who savs. bv mvself. what gives iov to gods and men. 


Whom I love I make awesome; I make him a sage, a wise man, a 


Brahmin. 


6. I stretch the bow for Rudra so that his arrow will strike down the 
hater of prayer. I incite the contest? among the people. I have 


pervaded sky and earth. 


7. I gave birth to the father on the head of this world. My womb is in 
the waters, within the ocean. From there I spread out over all 


creatures and touch the very sky with the crown of my head. 


8. Iam the one who blows like the wind, embracing all creatures. 
Beyond the sky, beyond this earth, so much have I become in my 


greatness. 


NOTES 


1. Literally, one who is heard or who is famous; a triple pun on the 
root ‘hear’ in ‘listen’, ‘they have heard’, and ‘heeded’. Cf. the Greek 


kluein, akluein. 


2. Perhaps a verbal contest rather than an actual battle, though the 


first part of the verse makes the second meaning possible also. 
10.173 Royal Consecration 


This hymn establishes the king upon his throne and makes his future 
reign secure, playing upon the word dhruvam (‘firm’ or ‘steadfast’), 
which recurs like the refrain in a magic spell. The hymn, part of an 


elaborate royal consecration ritual (rājasūyā), would be accompanied by 


an oblation of Soma and perhaps by certain magic rituals. The same 
verses in the Atharva Veda are used as an imprecation against 


earthquakes. 


1 I have brought you here; remain among us. Stay stead fast and 
unwavering. Let all the people want you, and let the kingship never 


fall away from you. 


2 Stay right here — do not slip away, but stay unwavering, like a 
mountain. Stand steadfast here, like Indra, and here uphold the 


kingdom. 


3 Indra has supported him firmly with a firm oblation. Let Soma - and 


Brahmanaspati also - speak up for him. 


4 Firm is the sky and firm the earth, and firm are these mountains. Firm 


is all this world, and firm is this king of all the people. 


5 Steadfast let King Varuna, steadfast the god Brhaspati, steadfast let 


Indra and Agni maintain your steadfast kingship. 


6 With a firm oblation we touch the firm Soma. Thus let Indra make all 


the people who bring tribute yours alone. 
10.33 Lament of the Aged Priest 


A bard has lost his patron, King Kuru$ravana, whose son, Upamašravas, 
has succeeded to the throne and no longer employs the old man. The 
bard invokes Indra (the quintessential generous patron), tries to arouse 
the young king's pity, and even employs veiled threats to avenge the 


(perhaps untimely?) death of the old king (vv. I, 8). Finally, he is 


resigned to his fate (v. 9). 


1 The harnessers of the people! have harnessed me; I carry Püsan along 
the way.” All the gods protected me. Then a cry arose: ‘An evil 


taskmaster is coming! 


2 My ribs encircle me with pain like rival wives; poverty, nakedness, 


weakness bind me. My mind flutters here and there like a bird. 


3 As rats gnaw at their tails, cares gnaw at me, your singer of praises, O 
lord of a hundred powers.? Have mercy on us once more, generous 


Indra, and be like a father to us. 


4 As a sage I chose as my king Kurušravana the descendant of 


Trasadasyu, most generous to those who offer prayer, 


5 whose three bays carry me in this chariot toward better times.^ I will 


praise him who gave a thousand cows to the priests,” 


6. Upamašravas's father, whose words were sweet as a field is a delight 


to the one who lives on it. 


7 Upamašravas, his son, and grandson of Mitratithi® - remember I am 


the one who sang the praises of your father. 


8 If I had power over the immortals or over mortals, my generous 


patron would be alive. 


9 No one lives beyond the decree of the gods, not even if he has a 


hundred souls.’ So I am parted from my companion. 


NOTES 


1. Perhaps the gods are meant, as they are said to have protected the 
singer. 

2. The singer, who imagines himself as the horse harnessed to the 
king's chariot, further imagines Püsan, the charioteer of the gods, 
riding in it. 

3. An epithet of Indra. 

4. Now that the tables are turned (the old king being dead), the singer 


is himself in the chariot, pulled by he king's horses that are all he has 
left of his patronage. 


5. Perhaps a subtle hint to Upamašravas to do the same. 


6. Perhaps another name for Trasadasyu, the ancestor of Kuru$ravana. 


The name, meaning 'guest of a friend', has significance for the poet. 


7. Atman is the soul or the breath of life, as we might say that a cat 


has nine lives. 
10.101 The Sacrificial Priests 


This hymn is a kind of work-song for priests, likening their ritual work to 
the work of the farmers in the field, as well as to other occupations (such 
as weaving, v. 2, and chariot racing, v. 7) and pastimes (such as sexual 


play, vv. 11-12). 


1 Wake up with one mind, my friends, and kindle the fire, you many 
who share the same nest.! I call Dadhikra and Agni and the goddess 


Dawn, all joined with Indra, to help you. 


2 Make your thoughts harmonious; stretch them on the loom; make a 


ship? whose oars will carry us across; make the weapons ready and set 


them in place;? drive the sacrifice forward,^ my friends. 


3 Harness the plough and stretch the yoke on it; sow the seed in the 
prepared womb. And if the hearing of our song is weighty enough,” 


then the ripe crop will come nearer to the scythes. 


4 The inspired poets who know how harness the plough and stretch the 


yokes on either side to win favour among the gods. 


5 Make the buckets ready and fasten the straps well. We want to draw 
water from the fountain that is easy to draw water from, flowing 


freely, inexhaustible.* 


6 I draw water from the fountain whose buckets are in place, with good 


straps, easy to draw water from, freely flowing and inexhaustible. 


7 Keep the horses happy and you will win the stake. Make your chariot 
into the vehicle of good fortune. Drink at the fountain that has Soma- 
vats for buckets, a pressing-stone for its wheel, a consecrated goblet 


for its casing; this is the fountain where men drink. 


8 Make an enclosure, for this is a drink for men. Stitch the breast-plates 
thick and broad. Make iron forts that cannot be breached; make your 


goblet strong so that nothing will flow out. 


9 [ turn toward our cause here your sacrificial attention, gods, your 
divine thought that is disposed toward sacrifice and worthy of 
sacrifice. Let the. great cow? give us milk in thousands of streams of 


milk, as if she were walking in a meadow. 


10 Pour the tawny one? into the lap of wood; carve it with knives made 


of stone. Embrace it all around with ten girths; yoke the draught 


animal to the two shafts.!? 


11 The draught animal is pressed tight between the two shafts, like a 
man in bed with two women. Stand the tree up in the wood; sink the 


well deep without digging. 


12 The penis, men, take the penis and move it and stick it in to win the 
prize.!? Inspire Indra, Nistigri's son,!? to come here to help us, to 


come eagerly to drink Soma. 


NOTES 


1. This term denotes companions in general, but here may literally 


indicate a group of priests who live together. Cf. 10.5.2. 


2. The ship that carries the worshipper 'to the other shore' is a 
common metaphor; here there may be a pun between ship and shuttle 


(little ship', in Sanskrit), from the first part of the verse. 


3. The weapons are the instruments of the ritual; here the priest's 


work is likened to that of a warrior, as in verse 8. 
4. The sacrifice as a chariot, as in verse 7; cf. .1.164, 10.135, etc. 


5. That is, if the patrons pay well enough for it, the sacrifice will yield 
a harvest as rich as a grain harvest in which the plants bend to the 


scythe. 
6. The fountain of inspiration and the well of Soma. 


7. That is, a walled fortress or a cow-pen, to protect Soma the bull. A 


series of martial metaphors follows in this verse. 


8. The cow as a symbol of the inspiration implicit in the thought of the 


gods. 


9. Soma, here imagined as a sacrificial animal. The knives of stone are 


the pressing stones. Cf. 10.94.3. 


10. The two shafts are the two hands that hold the Soma; the ten 


girths are the ten fingers. 


11. A triple entendre: the tree in the wood (forest) is the Soma plant in 
the wooden bowl and the penis in the womb, the latter simile 
extended in the last quarter of the verse, that further echoes the 


imagery of verses 3, 5, 6, and the final verse. 
12 A sexual metaphor for Soma pressed in the mortar and pestle. 


13. Indra is the son of Aditi, who may be called Nistigri (‘swal-lower 


of the rival wife") as she overcomes her rival, Diti. Cf. 10.145. 
10.117 In Praise of Generosity 


This hymn, which seems constructed at least in part out of aphorisms, 
exhorts the worshipper to be generous, both to the gods (through 
sacrifice) and to the poet (through patronage), as well as to mankind in 
general. There is also a self-serving level to the advice: fortune is fickle, 
and the man to whom you give now may have given to you in the past, 


and may do so again. 


1 The gods surely did not ordain hunger alone for slaughter;! various 
deaths reach the man who is well-fed. The riches of the man who 


gives fully do not run out, but the miser finds no one with sympathy. 


2 The man with food who hardens his heart against the poor man who 
comes to him suffering and searching for nourishment - though in the 


past he had made use of him? — he surely finds no one with sympathy. 


3 The man who is truly generous gives to the beggar who approaches 
him thin and in search of food. He puts himself at the service of the 
man who calls to him from the road, and makes him a friend for times 


to come. 


4 That man is no friend who does not give of his own nourishment to 
his friend, the companion at his side. Let the friend turn away from 
him; this is not his dwelling-place. Let him find another man who 


gives freely, even if he be a stranger. 


5 Let the stronger man give to the man whose need is greater; let him 
gaze upon the lengthening path.? For riches roll like the wheels of a 


chariot, turning from one to another. 


6 The man without foresight gets food in vain; I speak the truth: it will 
be his death.^ He cultivates neither a patron nor a friend. The man 


who eats alone brings troubles upon himself alone.? 


7 The plough that works the soil makes a man well-fed; the legs that 
walk put the road behind them. The priest who speaks is better than 
the one who does not speak. The friend who gives freely surpasses the 


one who does not. 


8 One-foot surpasses Two-foot; and Two-foot leaves Three-foot behind. 
Four-foot comes at the call of Two-foot, watching over his herds and 


serving him. 


9 The two hands, though the same, do not do the same thing. Two cows 


from the same mother do not give the same amount of milk. The 
powers of two twins are not the same. Two kinsmen do not give with 


the same generosity. 


NOTES 


1. The meaning is that hunger does not always kill, and that there are 
other ways to die ; that though the poor are hungry, the rich man 
should not forget that he too will die, and so he should share his food 


with the poor and with the gods. 


2. The implication is that the man who is now poor was once 
powerful, and was flattered and used by the man now rich; the next 


verse emphasizes the need to foresee future reversals of this kind. 
3. The path of life still to come, in which many upsets are possible. 


4. A return to the theme of the first verse : by hoarding food one not 
only does not avoid death, but brings upon oneself the loss of one's 


future happiness. 


5. By committing the sin of greed, he brings upon himself evils such as 


poverty and hunger. 


6. In the Greek riddle of the sphinx, man walks first on four feet (the 
crawling baby), then on two feet (the mature man), and finally on 
three feet (the old man with a cane). In this Indian variant of the 
riddle, One-foot is the sun (an enigmatic but widespread Vedic 
theme), Two-foot the human, Three-foot the old man with a cane and 
Four-foot a dog. In later tradition, the four Ages of man are 


characterized by the fact that Dharma walks on four, three, two feet, 


and one foot, as time degenerates. 
10.151 Faith 


1 With faith the fire is kindled; with faith the oblation is offered up. 
With speech I testify to faith upon the head of happiness. 


2 Faith, make this that I have said dear to the man who gives, dear to 


the man who wishes to give, dear, O faith, among lavish sacrificers. 


3 As the gods established faith among the formidable Asuras,! so 


establish what we have said among lavish sacrificers. 


4 The gods who sacrifice and are guarded by Vāyu honour faith; with 
heartfelt intent they honour faith. And with faith they find wealth. 


5 We call to faith at morning, to faith near midday, to faith when the 


sun sinks down. Faith, establish faith in us.? 


NOTES 


1. The Asuras are the enemies of the gods, the ancient gods, though 
perhaps not yet the demons they are in later parts of the Vedas. For 
the way in which the gods establish faith (in the gods) in the demons, 
see 10.124. 


2. An almost certainly intended ambiguity: make us have faith, and 
make others (the generous worshippers) have faith in us (in the 


priests). 


1.164 The Riddle of the Sacrifice (Asya Vamasyd) 


This long and complex hymn has inspired many elaborate, detailed 
glosses and still remains largely obscure. The language, however, is not 
particularly difficult, and certain major themes emerge with sufficient 
clarity to encourage the translator to present the hymn in a relatively 
raw state of exegesis, rather than burden the reader with a critical 
apparatus out of proportion to the poem itself. Those who seek 
enlightenment on the many points left unglossed are encouraged to 


pursue the books and articles listed in the bibliography. 


One reason for the great scholarly attention paid to this hymn is that 
it is traditionally regarded as a riddle — a tradition that waves a red flag 
before the eyes of Vedic .exegetes. And there are solid grounds for this 
tradition, for many questions are asked outright in the hymn, and others 
are hidden in a symbolism that seems deliberately labyrinthine. Yet it 
seems that the poet thought he knew the answers to some of his 
questions and posed others merely rhetorically, as questions no one 
would dream of trying to answer. The reader is thus encouraged to solve 


those that can be solved and to leave the others unanswered. 


The hymn demonstrates a unity on two distinct but intersecting 
levels, explicit and implicit. That is, certain tropes emerge repeatedly to 
express different ideas, and certain ideas emerge repeatedly to be 
expressed by different tropes. For example, the hymn mentions cows and 
birds in several verses; the cow may stand for the Dawn (who is not 
explicitly named) or the goddess of Speech (who is), and the birds for 
the sun or the mortal (both explicitly named), while the Dawn may also 
be represented in verses ostensibly about a woman, and the sun in verses 


about a horse. I will here try to summarize the recurrent tropes and 


ideas, and devote the notes to particular idiosyncrasies of the individual 


verses. 


A central theme on the explicit level is the poet's uncertainty about 
his knowledge and his joy in experiencing an enlightening vision (v. 37; 
cf. 6.9). Several verses are questions, some never explicitly answered 
(vv. 4, 6, 17, 18, 48) and perhaps regarded as unanswerable, an 
expression of the ineffability of the mystic vision; others are posed and 
answered immediately, almost as a catechism (vv. 34-5). The poet 
speaks often of the contrast between those who know and those who do 
not know the answers (4-7, 10, 16, 20-23, 39) or those who say one 
thing and those who say another (12, 16, 19, 38, 46); elsewhere he 
merely expresses his scepticism or grateful acceptance of what 'they say' 
(15, 25). The hymn refers often to things that are hidden or secret (3, 5, 
7, 14, 32, 37-8, 45). 


Another aspect of the riddle content on the explicit level is the use of 
deliberate circumlocutions, particularly in association with numbers. 
Many things come in threes: brothers (1), naves of the wheel (2, 48), 
stages of the journey (9), mothers and fathers (10), metres (23-5), 
kindling-sticks (25), longhaired ones (44), hidden parts of speech (45). 
Closely related to these are the pairs of threes, or sixes : realms of space 
(6), spokes of the wheel (12), sets of twins (15); and these in turn are 
doubled to produce twelves : spokes of the wheel (11), shapes of the 
father (12), twins (15), fellies (48). By further multiplication, we obtain 
360 (48) and 720 as a doublet of 360 (11). Other things come in fives — 
feet (12) and spokes (13) - or tens — horses (14). Seven is a great 


favourite: sons (1), horses and horses names (2-3), wheels (3, 12), 


riders, sisters, and names of cows (3), threads (5), half-embryos (36). A 
few other numbers occur once: eight, nine, and a thousand (41). Four 
appears only once (as an addition to three, rather than a doublet of two, 
in verse 45), a remarkably rare occurrence in a hymn about four-footed 
animals and four-footed verses. Sometimes several different numbers are 
applied to the same things (spokes being five or six or twelve, horses 
being seven or ten, and so forth). This should warn us that it is not 
possible to make a direct connection between a number and what it 
symbolizes, though a certain amount of speculation along these lines is 
possible, as we will see when we consider implicit levels of symbolism in 


the hymn. 


Most important of all the numbers are one and two. The One as the 
Absolute appears several times (6, 10, 15, 46), and both it, explicitly, 
(46) and other things, implicitly, are said to be many as well as one: the 
horse (2), the wheel (14, 48), and the foot of the cow (41). Twos form 
basic oppositions on the explicit level. We have noted the contrast 
between the wise and the foolish; another, related to this, is the contrast 
between the mortal and the immortal (30, 38), supported by recurrent 
references to one or the other side of the pair: that which is ageless or 
undying or unbreaking (2, 10-11, 13-15) and that which ages and dies 
(29, 32). Further contrasts between that with bones and that without 
bones (4), the near and far sides of the sky (12, 17), up and down (17, 
43), two bowls (33), male and female (16), and past and future (19) 


enrich the dialectic structure of the hymn. 


The most explicit and developed contrast is between the two birds 


(20-22), who occur in other forms as well, as an individual bird (7, 46, 


52) and a group of birds (21, 47). Related to the birds, as we shall see, 
are horses (2, 3, 34, 35), which are in turn related to the chariot (2-3, 9, 
12-14, 31, 48); the ‘naves’ of the chariot pun on the ‘navel’ of the 
universe (33-5, nābhi referring to both terms). By far the most important 
animal in the hymn is the cow (7, 9, 17, 26-9, 40-44) with her calf (5, 7, 
17, 27-8) and bull (43). The cow is closely related to the images of 
human procreation: father (12, 18, 22), mother and father (8, 10, 33) 
(referred to as earth and sky explicitly in 33 and implicitly in others such 
as 51), mother and son (4, 9), father and son (16), brothers (1), sisters 
(3), and twins (15, 36). Two Vedic myths lie behind several verses: the 
mother bears her son and then abandons him (9, 17, 32) and the father 


incestuously procreates with his own daughter (8). 


A final explicit image is closely related to the problem of the inspired 
solution of the riddle; this is the image of the sacrifice. The hymn begins 
with a priest (1) and poets who are inspired priests (5, 6); it speaks of 
the priest's cow (9). There are several references to the goddess of sacred 
speech (10, 37, 45, 49), to hymns (23-5) and syllables (24, 39, 41-2), 
ritual laws (43) and the Order which underlies them (11, 37, 47), and 
finally to the sacrifice itself (15, 35, 50). 


How do these interwoven images express meaning in the hymn? On 
one level, it is clear that the hymn is about the things it is talking about 
— about riddles and numbers and wisdom and immortality and birds and 
chariots and horses and cows and speech and the sacrifice, all of which 
are described in vividly naturalistic detail. But they are also described in 
terms that make no sense on a naturalistic level (what chariot could 


have a single wheel, or five spokes at the same time as seven spokes?), 


and it appears that these distortions arise through the identification of 
several of the images with abstract ideas, particularly the chariot and 
birds identified with the sun or year or yearly sacrifice or immortal soul, 
and the cow or the mother identified with Dawn or Speech. Qualities 
appropriate to these ‘signified’ concepts are then reflected back upon the 
‘signifiers’ to stretch the naturalistic image into the realm of pure 


imagination. 


That the bird in the hymn is the sun or fire is a conjecture supported 
by many explicit references to the sun-bird in the Rig Veda (cf. 10.123, 
10.177) and by references to the sun in this hymn (14, 26). Many of the 
verses seem to refer to the birth of the sun/year/sacrifice/sacrificial fire 
as a calf begotten by his father, the sky, in his mother, the earth (in the 
form of a cow), or by the sky in his daughter the dawn cow. So, too, the 
verses about the mortal and immortal may refer to the death and rebirth 
of the sun at the end of each day or year. The dead one who *wanders 
with the sacrificial drink’ (30, 38; cf. 10.16.5) or ‘enters Destruction’ 
when he is within the womb (32) is the soul of the mortal (or of the 
mortal sun) whose wandering and rebirth are dependent on the enduring 


qualities of his nature. 


Since the cow that represents the earth or Dawn also stands for the 
priest’s fee (9) or for the goddess of Speech, she serves as a pivot for 
several symbolic layers; moreover, there is an extended pun throughout 
the hymn based on the ‘feet’ of the cow (7, 12, 17, 41) and of the sacred 
verses (23-4), as well as the ‘footprints’ or sacrificial traces of the gods 
(5) - all designated by the term pada. Similarly, the word aksara which 


means both ‘syllable’ and ‘undying’ serves as a link between the sacrifice 


and the immortal sun/ soul (24, 39, 42). 


Working with these implicit and explicit patterns, it is possible to 
explain more of the hymn. The sun is often identified with Agni, who is 
mentioned in the hymn at several points: he is explicitly identified with 
the One (46); he appears in three forms (1) ; and he has flames that are 
like long hair (44). Agni lurks behind other images: he is, like the sun, 
the first-born child of Order (11, 37, 47) or Truth (cf. 10.5.7) and is born 
of the waters (52). The interaction of the sun and the waters makes 
sense of a number of obscure references to a Vedic theory of the rain 
cycle: the rays of the sun (cows) drink up earthly waters with the lowest 
point of the ray (the foot) and then give back rain (milk) from their top 
(head) after they carry the moisture back up to the sun (7, 47, 51, 52). 
The sun is thus clothed in the waters (7, 31). The relationship between 
the sun and the sacrifice (through the concept of the yearly solar 
renewal and yearly sacrifice) is present in the number symbolism linking 
the chariot (of the sun) with the sacrifice (as in the extended metaphor 
of 10.135, the opening verse of which is echoed in verse 22 of the 
present hymn). The seven horses or sons or embryos are seven priests or 
offerings, the three or six or five naves or spokes are seasons (variously 
enumerated in different sacrificial reckonings), the twelve are the 
months, the 360 the days of the years (the 720 the days and nights in 


pairs), and so forth. 


Many particular obscurities remain, of course, and many verses mean 
several things at once, but when viewed in this overarching framework 
the hymn reveals a number of consistent questions and answers 


expressed through a careful network of highly charged symbols. 


1 This beloved grey priest has a middle brother who is hungry and a 
third brother with butter on his back.! In him I saw the Lord of All 


Tribes with his seven sons. 


2 Seven yoke the one-wheeled chariot drawn by one horse' with seven 
names. All these creatures rest on the age less and unstoppable wheel 


with three naves.? 


3 Seven horses draw the seven who ride on this seven-wheeled chariot. 
Seven sisters call out to he place where the seven names of the cows 


are hidden. 


4 Who saw the newborn one, the one with bones who was brought forth 
by the boneless one?? Where was the breath and blood and soul of the 


earth? Who can go to ask this from someone who knows? 


5 An ignorant fool, I ask in my mind about the hidden footprints? of the 
gods. Over the young calf the poets stretched out seven threads to 


weave. 


6 Unknowing, ignorant, I ask for knowledge about it from the poets 
who know: What is the One who in the form of the unborn propped 


apart these six realms of space? 


7 Let him who really knows proclaim here the hidden place of that 
beloved bird. The cows give milk from his head; wearing a cloak, they 


drank water with their feet. 


8 The mother? gave the father a share in accordance with the Order, for 
at the beginning she embraced him with mind and heart. Recoiling, 
she was pierced and flowed with the seed of the embryo. The reverent 


came to praise. 


9 The mother was harnessed to the chariot pole of the priest's cow; the 
embryo remained within the cow-pens. The calf lowed and looked for 


the many-coloured cow on the three stages of the journey.* 


10 The One has risen up, holding up three mothers” and three fathers, 
who never wear him down. On the back of the distant sky they speak 


of Speech, who knows all but does not move all. 


11 The twelve-spoked wheel of Order rolls around and around the sky 
and never ages. Seven hundred and twenty sons in pairs rest on it, O 


Agni. 


12 Some say that the father with his five feet and twelve shapes dwells 
in his fullness in the farther half of the sky. But others here say that 
the far-seeing one in the seven-wheeled, six-spoked chariot moves in 


he near half.? 


13 All the worlds rest on this five-spoked wheel that rolls around and 
around. Though heavy-laden, its axle does not get hot, nor has it ever 


broken in its naves. 


14 The unageing wheel rolls out on its rim; the ten yoked horses draw it 
up the outstretched path. All the worlds are kept in motion on the eye 


of the sun, that moves on though shrouded in dark space. 


15 They say that besides those born in pairs there is a seventh born 
alone,? while the six' sets of twins are the sages born from the gods. 
The sacrifices for them are firmly set, but they change their forms and 


waver as he stands firm. 


16 They are female, but people tell me they are male.!? He who has 


eyes sees this, but the blind one does not understand. The poet who is 
his son has understood this well; the one who knows it would be his 
father's father. 


17 Beneath what is above, and above what is beneath, the cow went 
upward, holding her calf by the foot.!! In what direction and to what 
half of the sky has she gone away? Where did she give birth? Not 
within the herd. 


18 Whoever here knows his father!? beneath what is above and above 
what is beneath - who with such mystical insight can here proclaim 


the source from which the mind of god was born? 


19 Those that are in the future they say are in the past; those that are in 
the past they say are in the future.!? The things that you and Indra 
did, Soma, still pull the axle pole of space as though yoked to it. 


20 Two birds, friends joined together, clutch the same tree. One of them 


eats the sweet fruit; the other looks on without eating.!^ 


21 Where the birds sing unblinkingly about their share of immortality 
among the wise, there the mighty herdsman!? of the whole world, the 


wise one, entered me, the fool. 


22 The birds that eat honey nest and brood on that tree on whose tip, 
they say, is the sweet fruit. No one who does not know the father!? 
eats that. 


23 Only those gain immortality who know that the Gayatri foot is based 
on the Gayatri hymn, or that the Tristubh foot is made from the 


Tristubh hymn, or that the Jagat foot is based on the Jagat hymn. 


24 With the Gavatri foot thev fashion a hvmn: with the hvmn. a chant: 


— EL varw wuy raa dd Mik Mi ld ve sa ccn: MEZ vraw aa e Mi rt Ny 


with the Tristubh foot a strophe; with the strophe of two feet or four 
feet they fashion a speech. With the syllable they fashion the seven 


tones. 


25 With the Jagat he fixed the stream in the sky.!? In the Rathantara 
chant he discovered the sun. They say the Gayatri has three kindling- 


sticks, and so its power and magnificence excels. 


26 I call to the cow who is easy to milk, so that the milker with clever 
hands may milk her. Let Savitr!” inspire us with the finest vigour. The 


pot of milk is set on the fire — this is what I would happily proclaim. 


27 The mistress of riches has come, snuffling and longing in her heart 
for her calf. Let this cow give milk for the Asvins and grow greater for 


good fortune. 


28 The cow has lowed at her blinking calf, snuffling at his head to make 


him low. Longing for his warm mouth, she lows and swells with milk. 


29 The one that encloses the cow hums; she that is set over the 
spluttering flame lows. With her hissing she has put down the mortal; 


becoming lightning, she has thrown off the cloak. 


30 Life that breathes now lies still and yet moves fast, rushing but 
firmly fixed in the midst of the resting places.!? The life of the dead 
one wanders as his nature wills. The immortal comes from the same 


womb as the mortal. 


31 I have seen the cowherd who never tires, moving to and fro along 
the paths. Clothing himself in those that move toward the same centre 


but spread apart, he rolls on and on inside the worlds. 


32 He who made him knows nothing of him.!? He who saw him - he 
vanishes from him. Enclosed within the mother's womb, yet full of 


progeny, he entered Destruction. 


33 The sky is my father; here is the navel that gave me birth. This great 
earth is my mother, my close kin. The womb for me was between the 
two bowls? stretched apart; here the father placed the embryo in the 


daughter. 


34 I ask you about the farthest end of the earth; I ask you about the 
navel of the universe. I ask you about the semen of the stallion 


bursting with seed; I ask you about the final abode of Speech. 


35 This altar is the farthest end of the earth; this sacrifice is the navel of 
the universe. This Soma is the semen of the stallion bursting with 


seed; this Brahmin priest is the final abode of Speech. 


36 The seven half-embryos portion out the semen of the world at 
Visnu's command. Wise in their thoughts and their heart, themselves 


surrounded, they surround it on all sides.?! 


37 I do not know just what it is that I am like. I wander about concealed 
and wrapped in ought. When the first born of Order came to me, I 


won a share of this Speech. 


38 The one who is compelled as his own nature wills goes away and 
comes back; the immortal came from the same womb as the mortal.?? 
The two constantly move in opposite directions ; when people 


perceive the one, they do not perceive the other. 


39 The undying syllable of the song is the final abode where all the 


gods have taken their seat. What can one who does not know this do 


with the song? Only those who know it sit together here. 


40 Be happy eating good fodder, and then we will be happy too.?? O 


inviolable cow, eat grass and drink pure water as you graze for ever. 


41 The buffalo-cow lowed as she fashioned the flowing waters; she who 
has a thousand syllables in the final abode became one-footed, two- 


footed, eight-footed, nine-footed. 


42 The quarters of the sky live on the oceans that flow out of her in all 
directions. The whole universe exists through the undying syllable that 


flows from her. 


43 In the distance I saw the cowdung smoke midway between what is 
above and what is below. The heroes roasted the dappled bull.?* These 


were the first ritual laws. 


44 The three longhaired ones?? reveal themselves at the right moment. 
During the year, one of them shaves; one looks upon everything with 


his powers; of one the onrush is visible, but the form is not. 


45 Speech was divided into four parts that the inspired priests know. 
Three parts, hidden in deep secret, humans do not stir into action; the 


fourth part of Speech is what men speak. 


46 They call it Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni, and it is the heavenly bird 
that flies. The wise speak of what is One in many ways ; they call it 


Agni, Yama, Matari$van. 


47 The yellow birds clothed in waters fly up to the sky on the dark path. 
They have now returned from the home of Order, and at once the 


earth was drenched with butter. 


48 Twelve fellies, one wheel, three naves — who has under stood this? 


Three hundred and sixty are set on it like poles that do not loosen. 


49 Your inexhaustible breast, Sarasvati,*” that flows with the food of 
life, that you use to nourish all that one could wish for, freely giving 


treasure and wealth and beautiful gifts — bring that here for us to suck. 


50 The gods sacrificed to the sacrifice with the sacrifice. These became 
the first ritual laws. These great powers went to the dome of heaven 


where dwell the Sadhyas, the ancient gods.?? 


51 The same water travels up and down day after day. While the rain- 


clouds enliven the earth, the flames enliven the sky.?? 


52 The great heavenly bird with wonderful wings, the beautiful embryo 
of the waters and the plants, that delights us with rains overflowing - I 


call to him for help. 


NOTES 


1. The first brother is the oblation fire with his grey beard of smoke; 
the second is the southern fire, hungry because it seldom receives the 
oblation; the third is the domestic fire that is ‘fed’ the butter oblation. 
Agni is the Lord of All Tribes, and his sons are the priests. 


2. For the magic powers of the three naves, cf. the curing of Apala 
(8.91.7). 


3. The newborn sun or fire has bones (the male element) though it is 
born from the boneless one (the female, who gives soft things — blood, 
breath, spirit), the earth. 


4. The footprints of the gods may be the sacrificial laws, which are 
‘woven’ when the gods as poet-priests perform the sacrifice, by 


weaving their words. 


5. The mother of the sun is Dawn, who is pierced by her father as well 
as the sun's father, the Sky; recoiling from incest, she nevertheless 


does what must be done (the ‘Order’) and is praised for this. 


6. The calf searches for the mother who has abandoned him, as the 
mothers of Indra and Vivasvan (another form of the sun) abandon 
them in Vedic mythology. The three stages of the journey are one- 
tenth of the thirty-stage journey that the sun traverses every twenty- 
four hours; or they are the three-day journey of the dead man (cf. 
10.14.16). 


7. The three mothers and fathers are the three earths and three skies 
as parents of the sun, here identified with the Absolute. Speech does 


not inspire every priest, though she is present in them all. 


8. The sun is imagined either as supreme in heaven, or as ruling only 


the lower half, the upper being the abode of Speech. 


9. In Vedic mythology, Aditi gives birth to the immortal Adityas in 
pairs, while she rejects the sun, Vivasvan, born alone (cf. 10.72.8-9). 
In the ritual, there are twelve paired months and one odd one, the 
intercalary month which interrupts the sequence and causes the others 


to ‘change and waver’. 


10. The androgyny of the creators appears, on the ritual level, in the 
fact that the months (a masculine term in Sanskrit) are procreative. 


The second half of the verse puns upon the father of the sun (the sky) 


and the father of the poet who competes with and surpasses his own 
father. Cf. 6.9.2. 


11. The dawn cow, between sky (above) and earth (below), has her 
calf at her heels as she kicks him away; she is alone because she has 


abandoned him. 


12. *His' father refers both to the poet who knows his own father and 


the one who knows the sun's father. 


13. The rituals of the past become the rituals of the future; the deeds 


of the gods still remain effective for us now. 


14. On the tree of knowledge and immortality, some eat and some 


cannot. 
15. Agni is the herdsman or the cowherd. 


16. These deeds are attributed to Indra or the creator in other hymns. 
The Gayatri has three feet, here identified with the kin dling-sticks of 


fire. 


17. Savitr, the divine obstetrician and embodiment of twilight (cf. 
2.38, 1.35), is called to assist the Pravargya ritual in giving birth to 
the sun. The milk hissing in the pot is the dawn cow snuffling at her 
calf, the sun; the milk that swells in her udder is the milk that boils; 
the pot sings a chant, and the cow (the milk) throws off her cover (the 


lid), as the milk boils over. 


18. The death and rebirth of the mortal, or of the mortal sun. The 
resting-places of the sun or fire are sky, earth, and the waters, or just 


the waters. 


19. The sun who disappears from the sky (his father), or the breath of 


life that disappears from the dead body (of the mortal or the mortal 


sun). 


20. The two bowls, literally wooden bowls for Soma, are sky and 
earth. Cf. 1.160.1. 


21. The seven creators or priests fashion the sun from the seed split by 
the father when he incestuously embraces his daughter. Or the Adityas 
fashion the sun from the misformed embryo; while they themselves 
are still embryos 'surrounded' in the womb, they 'surround', i.e. form 


into a ball, the semen. 


22. The soul that is reborn according to its nature, or the sun. The 
immortal soul/sun and the mortal body/dead sun or night are on 


opposite sides of the earth/mind at any given time. 
23. Here and in the next two verses the cow is Speech. 


24. Soma (explicitly mentioned in verse 35) is the bull. The final 


phrase also appears as 10.90.16. 


25. Three forms of Agni with flames for hair, or three ecstatic sages 
(cf. 10.136.1). The former interpretation is supported by the second 
half of the verse: Fire shaves the earth; the sun watches; the wind's 
path is perceived, but the wind itself is invisible. Cf. 10.168.4. 


26. This verse closely resembles 10.90.4. 


27. Sarasvati as goddess of Speech and as the river in the sky (cf. v. 
25) and on earth. 


28. This verse appears also as 10.90.16. 


29. Rain falls from the sun in the sky in return for flame from the 


sacrifice on earth. 


THE HORSE SACRIFICE 


As the supreme symbol of the victorious Indo-Europeans, the horse 
looms large in the Rig Veda, and many gods are called horses - Indra, 
Dadhikra, Sūrya, Agni, Soma, the Dawn, and others. In addition to its 
role as signifier, however, the horse also appears as signified in a group 
of hymns about the sacrifice of the consecrated stallion, a ceremony that 
was to become the subject of far more detailed and lengthy discussion in 


the texts of the Brahmanas a few centuries later. 


The horse in the Rig Veda is at least three things at once: a real, 
material creature whose domestication enabled the Indo-Aryans to 
conquer the Indo-European world; a racehorse that ran in profane and 
sacred contests; and a precious sacrificial victim. In these three hymns, 


the horse - in all three of these aspects - is praised, killed, and lamented. 


1.163 Hymn to the Horse 


The sacrificial horse is identified with the sun and fire; here he is also 
identified with several other gods, as well as with the earthly racehorse 


(who is himself a figure with whom many gods are identified). 


1 When you whinnied for the first time, as you were born coming forth 
from the ocean or from the celestial source,! with the wings of an 
eagle and the forelegs of an antelope - that, Swift Runner, was your 


great and awesome birth. 


2 Yama gave him and Trita harnessed him; Indra was the first to mount 


him, and the Gandharva grasped his reins. You gods? fashioned the 


horse out of the sun. 


3 Swift Runner, you are Yama; you are Aditya; you are Trita, through 
the hidden design.? You are like and not like Soma.^ They say you 


have three bonds in the sky.? 


4 They say you have three bonds in the sky, three in the waters, and 
three within the ocean.? And to me you appear, Swift Runner, like 


Varuna, that is said to be your highest birth. 


5 These are the places where they rubbed you down when you were 
victorious; here are the marks where you put down your hooves. Here 


I saw your lucky reins, which the Guardians of the Order keep safely. 


6 From afar, in my heart I recognized your soul, the bird” flying below 
the sky. I saw your winged head snorting on the dustless paths easy to 


travel.? 


7 Here I saw your highest form eager for nourishment in the place of 
the cow.? As soon as a mortal gets the food that you enjoy, the great 


devourer of plants awakens him.!° 


8 The chariot follows you, Swift Runner; the young man follows, the 
cow follows, the love of young girls follows. The troops follow your 


friendship.!! The gods entrusted virile power to you. 


9 His mane is golden;! his feet are bronze. He is swift as thought, faster 
than Indra. The gods have come to eat the oblation of the one who 


was the first to mount the swift runner.!3 


10 The celestial coursers, revelling in their strength, fly in a line like 


wart A AAnan tha nanda hald hal rarkila than miAdAAlan nana fa merarn A arhan 
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the horses reach the racecourse of the sky. 


11 Your body flies, Swift Runner; your spirit rushes like wind. Your 
mane,!? spread in many directions, flickers and jumps about in the 


forests. !4 


12 The racehorse has come to the slaughter, pondering with his heart 
turned to the gods. The goat, his kin,!? is led in front; behind come the 


poets, the singers. 


13 The swift runner has come to the highest dwelling-place, to his 
father and mother. May he go to the gods today and be most welcome, 


and then ask for the things that the worshipper wishes for. 


NOTES 


1. A possible reference to the sun born in the ocean and also born 


from the waters in the sky. 
2. The Vasus are a group of gods associated with the sun. 


3. Perhaps the magic power of the sacrifice, or the secret power 
associated with the mysterious Trita, or simply the *Vedic power of 


secret equivalences. 


4. As Agni, he is both likened to and contrasted with Soma through 
the mechanism of parallel oppositions and the Vedic concept of liquid 
fire or the fiery liquid; as a sacrificial animal, he is joined with Soma 


in the ritual dimension. 


5. The bonds are the three gods named in the first sentence of this 


verse. 


6. The three bonds are multiples of the bond in. each of three places 
named: the sky (v. 3, and the 'highest birth' in Varuna), the waters (v. 
1, and perhaps also v. 5, where the gods bathed the celestial horse), 
and the ocean (v. 1, and also implicit in the birth from Varuna, god of 


the ocean). 
7. The sun as a bird. 
8. The paths that lead to the sun. 


9. the cows won by the victorious racehorse ; and as the cattle won in 


raids on horseback. 


10. A mysterious sentence. Agni, who devours plants (in forest fires), 
awakens man every morning (as the sun); the herbivorous horse also 
devours plants, and is awakened every morning to be fed. The 
worshipper who ‘feeds’ the sacrificial fire (or offers oblations to the 
sun) is awakened” when he arrives in heaven. All of these are possible 


(as the final ‘him’ must be supplied and has no clear referent). 


11. A martial procession behind the war-horse; a sacrificial procession 
behind the consecrated stallion; a triumphant procession behind the 


racehorse. 


12. The mane (literally, the ‘horns’) of the horse as a metaphor for the 


rays of the sun. 


13. ‘The one’ would be Indra, rider of the solar horse according to 
verse 2, but here it would seem to designate the earthly king, the 


owner of the earthly horse. 
14. Here the rays are scattered by the foliage. 


15. Either a scapegoat for the sacrificial horse (cf. 1.162.2-3), or just a 


companion for the racehorse (as racehorses often have goats, to this 


day). 
1.162 The Sacrifice of the Horse 


Strikingly concrete in its detail, this hymn describes the ancient Indian 
horse sacrifice, beginning with the ceremonial procession of the horse 
with the scapegoat, leading to the actual slaughter (vv. 1-7). It then 
dwells upon the material instruments of the sacrifice which are to 


accompany the horse to heaven. 


1 Mitra, Varuna, Aryaman the Active,! Indra the ruler of the Rbhus,* 
and the Maruts?- let them not fail to heed us when we proclaim in the 


assembly the heroic deeds of the racehorse who was born of the gods.^ 


2 When they lead the firmly grasped offering? in front of the horse that 
is covered with cloths and heirlooms, the dappled goat goes bleating 


straight to the dear dwelling of Indra and Püsan. 


3 This goat for all the gods is leds forward with the racehorseas the 
share for Püsan. When they lead forth the welcome offering? with the 


charger, Tvastrurges him on to great fame. 


4 When, as the ritual law ordains, the men circle three times, leading 
the horse that is to be the oblation on the path to the gods, the goat 
who is the share for Püsan goes first, announcing the sacrifice to the 


gods. 


5 The Invoker,* the officiating priest, the atoner,’ the fire-kindler, the 


holder of the pressing-stones, the reciter, the priest who prays - fill 


your bellies with this well-prepared, well-sacrificed sacrifice. 


6 The hewers of the sacrificial stake and those who carry it, and those 
who carve the knob ® for the horse's sacrificial stake, and those who 
gather together the things? to cook the charger - let their approval 


encourage us. 


7 The horse with his smooth back went forth into the fields of the gods, 
just when I made my prayer. The inspired sages exult in him. We have 


made him a welcome companion at the banquet of the gods. 


8 The charger's rope and halter, the reins and bridle on his head, and 
even the grass that has been brought up to his mouth - let all of that 


stay with you!? even among the gods. 


9 Whatever of the horse's flesh the fly has eaten, or whatever stays 
stuck to the stake or the axe, or to the ands or nails of the 


slaughterer!! — let all of that stay with yout? even among the gods. 


10 Whatever food remains in his stomach, sending forth gas, or 
whatever smell there is from his raw flesh!! — let the slaughterers 
make that well done; let them cook the sacrificial animal until he is 


perfectly cooked. 


11 Whatever runs off your body when it has been placed on the spit and 
roasted by the fire, let it not lie here in the earth or on the grass, but 


let it be given to the gods who long for it. 


12 Those!? who see that the racehorse is cooked, who say, 'It smells 
good! Take it away!’, and who wait or the doling out of the flesh of 


the charger - let their approval encourage us. 


13 The testino fork for the cauldron that cooks the flesh. the nots for 
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pouring the broth, the cover of the bowls to keep it warm, the hooks, 
the dishes - all these attend the horse. 


14 The place where he walks, where he rests, where he rolls, and the 
fetters on the horse's feet, and what he has drunk and the fodder he 


has eaten - let all of that stay with yout? even among the gods. 


15 Let not the fire that reeks of smoke darken you, nor the red-hot 
cauldron split into pieces. The gods receive the horse who has been 
sacrificed, worshipped, consecrated, and sanctified with the cry of 


*'Vasat! 1? 


16 The cloth that they spread beneath the horse, the upper covering, the 
golden trappings on him, the halter and the fetters on his feet — let 


these things that are his own bind the horse among the gods. 


17 If someone riding you has struck you too hard with heel or whip 
when you shied, I make all these things well again for you with 


prayer,!! as they do!^ with the oblation's ladle in sacrifices. 


18 The axe cuts through the thirty-four ribs!? of the race horse who is 
the companion of the gods. Keep the limbs undamaged and place them 


in the proper pattern. Cut them apart, calling out piece by piece.!* 


19 One is the slaughterer of the horse of Tvastr; two restrain him. This 
is the rule. As many of your limbs as I set out, according to the rules, 


so many balls I offer into the fire.'” 


20 Let not your dear soul burn you!? as you go away. Let not the axe do 
lasting harm to your body. Let no greedy, clumsy slaughterer hack in 


the wrong place and damage your limbs with his knife. 


21 You do not really die through this, nor are you harmed. You go to 
the gods on paths pleasant to go on. The two bay stallions, the two 


19 


roan mares ^ are now your chariot mates. The racehorse has been set 


in the donkey's yoke. 
22 Let this racehorse bring us good cattle and good horses, male 


children and all-nourishing wealth. Let Aditi make us free from sin.?? 


Let the horse with our offerings achieve sovereign power for us. 


NOTES 


1. This may be an epithet of Vayu or Agni, or the name of a distinct 


god, or an epithet of Aryaman. 
2. The Rbhus are the craftsmen of the gods. 


3. This may be a list of five gods or of seven, depending upon whether 


one takes the adjectival terms as epithets or separate names. 


4. Sayana says the horse was born from the essential forms of many 


gods, a common form of mythological creation. 


5. This almost certainly refers to the goat, though the commen tary 
suggests that it might be the remains of the burnt offering made the 


night before. 
6. The Invoker is the Hotr priest, often identified with Agni. Cf. 1.1.1. 


7. This term may designate the priest who portions out the offerings or 
the one who performs expiations for ritual errors or personal misdeeds 
(cf. v. 17). Here, as in verse 1, there may be five or seven terms, 


depending upon whether one takes the adjectival terms (here the third 


and seventh) as descriptions or separate titles. 

8. A piece of wood attached crosswise at the top of the stake. 
9. These utensils would be the pot, the wood, etc. 

10. Here the horse is directly addressed. 


11. Cf. the hope that the human corpse will be made whole (10.16.6) 
and properly cooked (10.16.1-2). 


12. These are the priests who eat the horse (cf. v. 5). 


13. The cry that is made when the offering is presented to the gods. 
Cf. 10.14.3 for the use of Svāhā !, a similar call. 


14. The Brahmins who repair the errors committed in the course of the 


sacrifice. 


15. Thirty-four of the horse's ribs (he has thirty-six) are distributed, 
one to the sun, one to the moon, five to the planets, and twenty-seven 


to the constellations. 


16. The priest names each part as he cuts it, and declares the divinity 


to whom it is dedicated. 


17. These are probably balls of rice that the wives of the king give to 


the stallion ; they may also be balls of meat. 
18. That is, do not be sad. 


19. The two bay stallions are the horses of Indra, the two roan mares 


the horses of the Maruts, and the donkey belongs to the A$vins. 


20. This is both a general wish for expiation and a specific wish to be 


cleansed of the sin of killing the horse. 


10.56 Requiem for a Horse 


This hymn is a funerary farewell to a beloved horse. Against this 
interpretation, later Indian commentarial tradition suggested that the 
subject of the hymn was the poet’s dead son, called ‘Victorious 
Racehorse' (Vajin); and it is worthy of note that the horse is said to 
travel to heaven, put on a new body, and dwell happily there afterwards, 
just as the dead man does in another hymn (10.14). But the equine 
character of the verses is unmistakable. The hymn may refer to a 
particular ritual, possibly even to the immolation of a sacred horse; verse 
3 opens with the exact phrase used at the beginning of the horse 
sacrifice. It may also be based upon the deification of a great racehorse, 
as is suggested by the hymn's recurring use of the metaphor of winning 
heaven as one wins a race (though here it must be noted that the Rig 
Veda often refers to other goals — wealth, sons, long life - won as one 
wins a race).! The idea of a hymn to a horse is not in itself un-Vedic; the 
Rig Veda knows other divine horses, such as Dadhikra, Tārksya, and 
Etasa. The horses of heaven are obliquely alluded to in verse 4, where 
they are said to have more powers than the Fathers and to have been 
given special mental power by the gods before taking on their heavenly 
bodies; verse 5 may even imply that all living creatures are somehow 
bound to or encompassed by the powers of these celestial equines, who 


gallop around a racecourse made of the space between sky and earth. 


Versa 1-5a describe the horse's translation heaven, where he is given 
a new body, gathering into it the qualities that it had on earth (verse 4). 


He changes into this body as the sun changes its form (verse 2); the sun 


is also alluded to as the ‘light beyond’ (verse 1), mediating between the 
light here (fire, probably the funeral pyre) and the third light (the light 
in the world of the dead). The ‘god who finds the light’ (verse 6) may 
also be the sun; it may, however, be the spirit who leads the horse to the 
world of the dead, the third light; in general, the term often refers to 
Agni, Soma, or the Fathers, any of whom would be appropriate here. The 
final verses speak of the body in more general terms, contrasting the 
body put on in heaven with the body left on earth in the form of 


offspring. 


1 This is your one light, and there beyond is your other; merge with the 
third light. By merging with a body, grow lovely, dear to the gods in 
the highest birthplace. 


2 Victorious racehorse, let your body, carrying a body,” bring blessings 
to us and safety to you. Staying straight,* so that you may carry the 


great gods, change your own light as one does in heaven. 


3 You are a victorious racehorse with the power to win victory; go 
happily to the mares who long for you. Go happily to fame and 
heaven; go happily to the first orders and truths, go happily to the 
gods, go happily to your flight. 


4 Even the Fathers have no control over their^ majesty; the gods have 
placed the power of understanding in the gods.? They^ have gathered 
together all things that shine, and these have entered their^ bodies 
again. 

5 With their great powers they have circled all the middle realm of 


space, measuring out ancient domains never measured before. All 


creatures are bound to their bodies.? They shower down their 


offspring in many ways. 


6 By the third action, and in two ways, the sons have set in place the 
god ? who finds the light. The fathers have established their own 
offspring as paternal power, like a thread stretched out among those 


who are to follow. 
7 As if on a ship sailing through high water to all horizons of the earth, 
crossing over all dangers with ease, Brhaduktha? has through his great 


power established his own offspring among those who are to follow 


and those who have come before. 


NOTES 


1. Cf. especially the racehorses of Dawn, 1.92.7. 


2. The image of the horse carrying a rider (a body carrying a body) 
suggests the fire carrying the dead body to heaven and going on (v. 3) 
to carry the oblation to the gods. Cf. Agni, the horse, as the conveyer, 
in 1.26.1, 5.2.1 and 10.51.6. 


3. Both straight on the path and with a straight (i.e. uncollapsed) back 
under the weight. 


4. ‘They’ are the horses; the shining things enter the horses’ bodies, as 


the god-inspired powers enter their minds. 


5. The gods in heaven give inspiration to the ‘gods’ newly made, the 


horses who succeed in reaching heaven. 


6. This may refer to the heavenly horses of verses 4-5 or imply that 


each creature is bound to his own body. 


7. The third action is the begetting of children, the ‘debt’ each Hindu 
must pay to the Fathers (the first two debts being Vedic study, paid to 
the sages, and sacrifice, paid to the gods). The ‘two ways * may refer to 
sons and fathers, achieving their ends on earth (by children) and in 


heaven (by ritual). 
8. The sun is here called an Asura, an ancient god. 


9. Name of the sage to whom the hymn is attributed. 


GODS OF THE SACRIFICE: AGNI AND SOMA 


AGNI and Soma are linked in many ways. As fire and liquid, they are 
complementary oppositions that unite in the Indo-European concept of 
the fiery liquid, the elixir of immortality (the ambrosia). As ritual 
elements, they are invoked more often than any other gods of the Rig 
Veda, as the embodiments of the sacrificial fire and the sacrificial drink. 
As metaphorical symbols, they are the centre of a complex set of 
speculations about the nature of the cosmos, taking the form of riddles 
about something that is lost and then found. The mythologies differ in 
that the mystery of Agni is the mystery of his birth as well as of his 
rebirth when he leaves the gods and must be brought back, while the 
mystery of Soma is the mystery of his descent from heaven. These 
mythologies join in the image of the sun-bird, a form of Agni (the Indo- 
European fire-bird), who brings the Soma to earth (cf. 10.123 and 
10.177)’ 


The mysteries are questions posed and answered, for Agni and Soma 
are the two sources of the inspiration that enabels the Vedic poet to find 
and understand the meaning of the sacrifice and of his life. They are 
different sorts of inspiration: Agni is Apollonian, explaining the sacrifice; 
he represents the cultivated, cooked, cultured aspects of ritual. Soma is 
Dionysian, explaining the vision of life; he represents the wild, raw, 


disruptive aspects of ritual. The Vedic sacrifice embraces them both. 


Agni 


Agni is the subject of many straightforward hymns about the kindling of 


and offering into the fire; he is invoked to bring all the gods to the 
sacrifice (1.1) and to mediate between gods and men (1.26). But several 
of the hymns to Agni are more enigmatic than paradigmatic. His birth 
(5.2) is described in purposely elliptic references similar to those used to 
refer to Agni in the Riddle of the Sacrifice (1.164; cf. also 3.31.1-3). This 
first appearance of Agni is then linked to subsequent appearances after 
he has been lost, occasions when he hides (10.5), usually in the waters 
(10.51), the place of his birth (2.35), or in the body of the arch-enemy of 
the gods (10.124). The birth and recovery of Agni are two aspects of a 
great mystery (4.5) that Agni himself inspires the poet to solve(6-9). 


1. IPray to Agni 


Appropriately placed at the very beginning of the Rig Veda, this hymn 


invites Agni, the divine priest, to come to the sacrifice. 


1 Ipray to Agni, the household priest who is the god of the sacrifice, the 


one who chants and invokes and brings most treasure. 


2 Agni earned the prayers of the ancient sages, and of those of the 


present, too; he will bring the gods here. 


3 Through Agni one may win wealth, and growth from day to day, 


glorious and most abounding in heroic sons. 


4 Agni, the sacrificial ritual that you encompass on all sides — only that 


one goes to the gods. 


5 Agni, the priest with the sharp sight of a poet, the true and most 
brilliant, the god will come with the gods. 


6 Whatever good you wish to do for the one who worships you, Agni, 


through you, O Angiras,! that comes true. 


7 To you, Agni, who shine upon darkness, we come day after day, 


bringing our thoughts and homage 


8 to you, the king over sacrifices, the shining guardian of the Order, 


growing in your own house. 


9 Be easy for us to reach, like a father to his son. Abide with us, Agni, 


for our happiness. 


NOTES 


1. The Angirases were an ancient family of priests, often identified 


with Vedic gods such as Agni and India. 
1.26 Agni and the Gods 


This hymn emphasizes the close symbiosis between the sacrificer and 
Agni, on the one hand, and the sacrificer and the gods, on the other. 
Agni is asked to intercede as a father would sacrifice for his son, 
implying a cooperation among worshippers as well as between 
worshippers and gods. When Agni is pleased, the sacrificer has a ‘good 
fire, and when the sacrificer has a good fire, the gods have a good fire 
(i.e. they rejoice in a good sacrifice), and so they become generous. The 
mortal praises Agni and hopes that he will praise (i.e. speak on behalf 
of) the mortal in turn, even as the mortal praises the gods and hopes that 


they will praise (i.e. approve of) him (v. 9). 


1 Now get dressed in your robes,! lord of powers and master of the 


sacrificial food, and offer this sacrifice for us. 


2 Young Agni, take your place as our favourite priest with inspirations 


and shining speech. 


3 The father sacrifices for his son, the comrade for his comrade, the 


favourite friend for his friend.? 


4 May Varuna, Mitra and Aryaman, proud of their powers, sit upon our 


sacred grass, as upon Manu's.? 


5 You who were the first to invoke, rejoice in our friendship and hear 


only these songs. 


6 When we offer sacrifice to this god or that god, in the full line of 


order, it is to you alone that the oblation is offered. 


7 Let him be a beloved lord of tribes for us, a favourite, kindly invoker; 


let us have a good fire and be beloved. 


8 For when the gods have a good fire, they bring us what we wish for. 


Let us pray with a good fire. 


9 So let praises flow back and forth between the two, between us who 


are mortals and you, the immortal.^ 


10 Agni, young spawn of strength, with all the fires take pleasure in this 


sacrifice and in this speech. 


NOTES 


1. When Agni becomes the priest, his robes are both the flames and 


the prayers. 


2. Many gods are asked to behave like friends or fathers ; here, it is 
also suggested that one person might sacrifice on behalf of another, 


and Agni is asked to do this on behalf of the worshipper. 


3. A reference to the primeval sacrifice offered by Manu, ancestor of 


mankind. 


4. The verse, which is elliptic, implies both that Agni and the 
worshipper should enjoy a mutuality of praise and that, through that 
link, the other gods and the worshippers should enjoy such a 


mutuality. 
5.2 The Birth of Agni 


The hymn begins with obscure references to unknown myths, the gist of 
which seems to be that Agni has vanished. The sacrificial fire or the 
domestic fire has suddenly been extinguished. This crisis is then 
generalized into a vague danger from which Agni is implored to rescue 
the worshipper, as well as specific dangers such as emotional conflict 
between parents and children (centring upon the vanishing mother) and 
the theological problem of the vanishing or otiose god (identified with 
Varuna in v. 8). The appearance of Agni in the first place is the occasion 
for speculation on the mystery of creation ex nihilo, the kindling of the 
spark of fire out of thin air (cf. 1.164), and the 'setting fire' of Agni (vv. 
5-6) becomes a metaphor for the release of the worshipper from 


constricting anguish. 


Indian tradition supplies a specific story to account for the vanishing 


of Agni in the early verses of this hymn.! The priest (who also served as 
a charioteer — even as Agni is the ‘conveyor’ of the oblation) of a certain 
king quarrelled with him over the murder of a male child. Feeling 
himself falsely accused, the priest left the kingdom in anger, and with 
him the heat of all the fires in the kingdom went out.? The priest was 
finally called back, and on his return he declared that the king's wife had 
concealed the heat of the fire. When the priest swore an oath of truth, 
the fire reappeared and burnt the queen. This story, as obscure in its 
own way as the hymn it purports to gloss, and most probably a late 
afterthought, does at least indicate some ways in which the imagery of 
the birth of a concealed child and the kindling of an extinguished 


sacrificial fire are intertwined in the hymn. 


1 The young mother secretly keeps the boy tightly swathed and does 
not give him to the father.? The people no longer see before them his 


altered face, hidden by the charioteer.^ 


2 Who is the boy that you are carrying, young woman? The chief queen, 
not the stepmother, gave him birth, for the embryo grew for many 


autumns. I saw him born when his mother bore him.? 


3Isaw him with his golden teeth and pure colour, testing his weapons 
far from his field, and I gave him the ambrosia that sets one free. What 


can those who have no Indra, no hymns, do to me?® 


4 I saw him moving far away from his field, and his fine herd no longer 
shining brightly.” They could not grasp him, for he had been born; the 


young women became grey with age.? 


5 Who are they? who separate my young man from the cows? They 


have never had a cowherd, not even a stranger.!? Let those who have 
seized him set him free. The man of foresight should drive the cattle 


back to us. 


6 The enemy powers!! have hidden among mortals!? the one who is the 
king of dwellings,!? himself the dwelling-place of men. Let the magic 
formulas of Atri!^ set him free; let those who revile be themselves 


reviled. 


7 When Šunahšepha was bound for a thousand,!° you set him free from 
the stake, for he sacrificed with fervour. In the same way, Agni, set us 
free from our bonds when you have settled down here, O wise priest 


of the oblation. 


8 For when you grew angry you went away from me; the guardian of 
the laws! told me this. Indra discovered you, for he knows; he taught 


me, and so I have come, Agni. 


9 Agni shines forth with a high light; by his power he makes all things 
manifest. He overpowers the godless forces of evil magic; he sharpens 


his two horns to gore!” the demons. 


10 Let Agni's bellowings reach to heaven as piercing weapons to destroy 
the demons. His angry glare breaks forth in ecstasy of Soma. The 


obstacles of the godless cannot hold him back. 


11 Inspired with poetry I have fashioned this hymn of praise for you 
whose very nature is power, as the skilled artist fashions a chariot. If 
you receive it with pleasure, Agni, let us win waters and sunlight with 
it. 


12 "The bull with the powerful neck, increasing in size and strength, 


will drive together the possessions of the enemy without opposition.' 
This is what the immortals said to Agni. Let him grant shelter to the 
man who spreads the sacred grass; let him grant shelter to the man 


who offers oblation. 


NOTES 


1. Cf. 10.51 and 10.124. 


2. In the same way, all fires die out when Siva is wrongly accused and 


departs from the Fine Forests. 


3. In the sacrificial simile, the lower fire-stick is the mother, that holds 
back the fire (the child) from the father (the upper stick, or the 
sacrifice!). On the human or anthropomorphic level, the verse 


describes a common familial conflict. 


4. In terms of the traditional gloss (the tale of the king and the priest), 
the charioteer who hides the fire is the priest ; as a cosmic metaphor, 
the charioteer is the sun's charioteer, or the god Agni himself, and the 


meaning is that the sacrificial fire is reabsorbed into its celestial form. 


5. This verse plays upon the concept of the two mothers of Agni, who 
is elsewhere explicitly referred to as ‘having two mothers’ (3.31.2). 
The first is the official queen who bore him; the second is the despised 
queen or stepmother, the young woman mentioned in v. i, who carries 
the child away; she is the one whom the priest accuses of concealing 
the fire. 


6. The poet argues that since he has performed the pious act of 


offering the oblation, and has had a vision of Agni, he is protected. Cf. 


8.48.3. 


7. The herd is the mass of flames, and the priest is the herder who has 
left them. Cf. the cow who has left her calf and the herd, 1.164.17. 


8. The most likely interpretation of this verse is that ‘they’ are the 
flames that cannot hold on to the vanishing Agni and therefore 


become grey ashes. 


9. ‘They’ in the first phrase seems to refer to men who take the young 
man (Agni) away from the cows (the flames, his mothers) ; in the 
second phrase, 'they' are the flames that lack even a foreign priest (the 


priest in exile). 
10. The departed priest. 


11. The men who stole the fire, or the demons who threaten the 


worshipper. 

12. Priests, who are the mortal guardians of Agni. 
13. Agni, the domestic hearth. 

14. A Vedic priest. 


15.A reference to the myth in which Šunahšepha was to be sacrificed 
in place of a thousand cattle but was rescued by a priest (a form of 
Agni). Cf. the scapegoat for the corpse-(10.16.4) and for the horse 
(1.162.2-4). 


16.Varuna, when angered, abandons his devotee (7.86); he is the 


otiose god, who betrays Agni (10.124). 


17. Agni appears as a bull, in this and the next verse, as well as in v. 


12. The demons, human enemies of the Aryans, rival priests, and 


godless people are all lumped together as suitable victims for the 


wrath of Agni in vv. 6-10. 
2.35 The Child of the Waters (Apam Napat) 


The Child of the Waters is often identified with Agni, as the form of fire 
that appears as the lightning born of the clouds. But he is a deity in his 
own right, who appears in the Avesta as a spirit who lives deep in the 
waters, surrounded by females, driving swift horses. As the embodiment 
of the dialectic conjunction of fire and water, the child of the waters is a 
symbol central to Vedic and later Hindu cosmology. Sayana remarks that 
his name designates the grandson rather than the son of the waters (cf. 
Greek nepos) : the herbs and trees are born from the waters, and Agni is 
born from the herbs and trees (cf. v. 8). This hymn, the only one 
dedicated entirely to him, plays upon the simultaneous unity and non- 
unity of the earthly and celestial forms of Agni and the Child of the 


Waters. 


1 Striving for the victory prize, I have set free my eloquence; let the god 
of rivers gladly accept my songs. Surely the child of the waters, urging 


on his swift horses, will adorn my songs,! for he enjoys them. 


2 We would sing to him this prayer well-fashioned from the heart; 
surely he will recognize it. With his divine? energy, the child of the 


waters has created all noble creatures. 


3 Some flow together, while others flow toward the sea, but the rivers 
fill the same hollow cavern.? The pure waters surrounded this pure, 


radiant child of the waters. 


4 The young women, the waters, flow around the young god, making 
him shine and gazing solemnly upon him. With his clear, strong 
flames he shines riches upon us, wearing his garment of butter, 


blazing without fuel in the waters. 


5 Three women, goddesses,^ wish to give food ? to the god so that he 
will not weaken. He has stretched forth in the waters; he sucks the 


new milk of those who have given birth for the first time.? 


6 The birth of the horse is here” and in the sun. Guard our patrons from 
falling prey to malice or injury. When far away in fortresses of 


unbaked bricks,? hatred and false hoods shall not reach him. 


7 In his own house he keeps the cow who yields good milk; he makes 
his vital force swell as he eats the nourishing food. Gathering strength 
in the waters, the child of the waters shines forth to give riches to his 


worshipper. 


8 True and inexhaustible, he shines forth in the waters with pure 
divinity.? Other creatures and plants, his branches, are reborn with 


their progeny.! 


9 Clothed in lightning, the upright child of the waters has climbed into 
the lap of the waters as they lie down. The golden-hued young 


women!! flow around him, bear ing with them his supreme energy. 


10 Golden is his form, like gold to look upon; and gold in colour is this 
child of the waters. Seated away from his golden womb,!? the givers 


of gold give him food. 


11 His face and the lovely secret name of the child of the waters grow 


when the young women!? kindle him thus. Golden-hued butter is his 
food. 


12 To him, the closest friend among many,!^ we would offer worship 
with sacrifices, obeisance, and oblations. I rub his back;!? I bring him 


shavings; I give him food; I praise him with verses. 


13 Being a bull, he engendered that embryo in the females ;!° being a 
child, he sucks them, and they lick him. The child of the waters, 


whose colour never fades, seems to enter the body of another here.!7 


14 He shines for ever, with undarkened flames, remaining in this 
highest place. The young waters, bringing butter as food to their child, 


themselves enfold him with robes. 


15 O Agni, I have given a good dwelling-place to the people ; I have 
given a good hymn to the generous patron. All this is blessed, that the 
gods love. Let us speak great words as men of power in the sacrificial 


gathering. 


NOTES 


1. Either he will make them beautiful, or he will reward them. 
2. As a form of Agni, the child of the waters is an Asura, a high 
divinity. 

3. That is, the ocean. 

4. The three mothers of Agni, the waters of the three worlds. 

5. Soma or butter. 


6. The waters are primaparas or primagravitas, as the child of the 


waters is their first child; they themselves are first-born from Brahmā, 


says Sayana. 


7. Agni is often depicted as a horse, who is in turn identified with the 
sun; the micro-macrocosmic parallel is enriched by Agni's 
simultaneous terrestrial and celestial forms, and those of the waters 
(‘here’). Moreover, the sun, like the child of the waters, is born in the 


waters. 


8. The sacrificer asks to be protected by Agni, who is safe even when 
among enemies who do not control fire and so do not fire their bricks, 
or who (as the sun) is safe from his enemies when he is in his own 


‘natural’ citadels not made of baked bricks, i.e. the clouds. 
9. Here the Child of the Waters is a god (deva), not an Asura. 


10. Other fires on earth are regarded as branches of Agni, who also 
appears in plants; on another level, Agni causes all creatures and 


plants to be reborn. 
11. The waters of heaven or earth. 


12. The construction is loose, and may imply either that it is Agni who 
is seated away from his golden womb (cf. 10.121.1) or that the 


sacrificers are seated around him. 


13. Here the young women are the ten fingers, not the waters. The 
fingers kindle the earthly fire, that grows in the waters (the clouds) 


secretly and then is fed with butter at the sacrifice. 


14. Literally, the lowest, that is the most intimate friend of men 
among the many gods, and therefore enjoying intimate services as 


described in the rest of this verse. 


15. That is, the fire-altar. Cf. 1.164.1 for the fire-altar as the back of 


fire. 


16. The child of the waters engenders himself. He is father and son, 
pervading a body that belongs to someone who merely seems to be 
other. For the use of bull/calf imagery to express this paradox, cf. 
7.101, the hymn to Parjanya. The father becomes an embryo, the 
middle form of Agni, the lightning that sucks the waters in the clouds 


as if they were cows; then they lick him as a cow licks a calf. 


17. That is, on earth. This is an explicit statement of the identity of the 
Child of the Waters with Agni as the sacrificial fire: the for mer enters 
the body of the latter. 


10.51 The Gods Coax Agni out of the Waters 


This hymn is based upon the myth of the finding of the lost Agni. In this 
particular episode, it appears that Agni's three brothers have perished in 
the service of the gods (mediating, serving as priests, carrying the 
oblation to the gods, as is the task of the sacred fire); in fear of being 
destroyed in the same way, Agni fled and hid in the waters, the place of 
his birth,! but the gods found him there again. The myth is thus both a 
conversation between the gods, asking him to return to them, and a 
dialogue on the dangers of being born at all, since life involves old age 
and death. The myth of the finding of the lost Agni is an analogue to the 
myth of the finding of the stolen Soma,” and is, in fact, a variant of it, 
for it is the golden liquid of fire that is the basis of the Indo-European 
myth of Agni and Soma together. 


1 [A god:] ‘Great was that membrane,’ and firm, which enveloped you 
when you entered the waters. One god, O Agni, knower of creatures, 


saw all your various bodies.’ 


2 [Agni:] ‘Who saw me? Who among the gods perceived my various 
bodies?^ O Mitra and Varuna, where are all the fuel-sticks of Agni that 


lead to the gods? 


3 [Varuna:] *We searched for you in various places, O Agni, knower of 
creatures, when you had entered into the waters and the plants. It was 
Yama? who discovered you with your many-coloured light which 


shines beyond the distance of ten days journey.” 


4 [Agni :] ‘I fled because I feared the role of oblation-giver, so that the 
gods would not harness me to it, O Varuna. My bodies entered various 


places; I, Agni, have ceased to consider this task.’” 


5 [Varuna:] ‘Come here. Man,® who loves the gods, wishes to sacrifice. 
When you have completed the ritual, Agni, you dwell in darkness.? 
Make smooth the paths which lead to the gods; carry the offerings 


with a good heart’ 


6 [Agni:] ‘The brothers of Agni long ago ran back and forth on this task 
like a chariot-horse!? upon a road. Fearing this, Varuna, I went far 


away. I fled like a buffalo before the bowstring of a hunter.’ 


7 [The gods:] *We will make your life-span free of old age, O Agni, 
knower of creatures, so that you will not be harmed when you have 
been harnessed. Then you will carry the portion of the offering to the 


gods with a willing heart, O well-born one.’ 


8 [Agni:] ‘Give me alone the pre-sacrifices and the post-sacrifices, the 
nourishing part of the offering; and the clarified butter out of the 
waters and the Man out of the plants.!! And let the life-span of Agni 
be long, O gods.” 


9 [The gods:] "The pre-sacrifices and the post-sacrifices will be for you 
alone, the nourishing parts of the offering. This whole sacrifice will be 


for you, Agni; the four quarters of the sky will bow to you.' 


NOTES 


1. For Agni as child of the waters, see 2.35. 
2. Cf. notes on 4.26-7. 


3. The word denotes the covering of the embryo in the womb. Agni is 
the embryo of the waters and so returns to the womb when he hides. 


The gods point out that even there he was not safe from them. 


4. Agni has many forms in different places (lightning, sacrificial fire, 
the human body, etc.). Cf. 10.16, 6.9, and 1.164.1. 


5. Mitra and Varuna lead the gods in the search. Agni argues that he 
cannot be seen in the water, because there are no fuel-sticks there to 
kindle him. These are the sticks which bring Agni to the gods through 
the oblation, and the sticks by which he carries the oblation from man 


to the gods. 


6. In one retelling of the myth the gods bribe Agni by allowing him to 
change places with Yama, sending Yama to the world of the dead and 


bringing Agni to the world of the gods. 


7. That is, he flatly refuses to become their invoker or priest of the 


oblation (Hotr). 


8. Here, as elsewhere, the word (Manu) may designate either mankind 
in general or Manu the eponymous ancestor of mankind. I think the 

former is the primary meaning, but since Manu is the brother of Yama 
who has just been mentioned, there may be resonances with the latter 


meaning too. 


9. That is, you may rest after serving us. Cf. 6.9.1 and 6.9.7, and 
10.124.1. 


10. Agni is often called a horse, and the expression 'harnessing'him to 


the task of priest (vv. 4 and 7) thus takes on more specific relevance. 


11. The clarified butter is the essence of the waters, the most precious 
of fluids, and also something that is placed in the waters (inritual and 
in cosmogonies, the golden seed — another form of Agni himself-in the 
waters). The Man of the plants may be the personified god who is the 
best of the plants (Soma) or the corpse that is given to Agni in the 
funeral (cf. 10.16) or that is dispersed among the plants (10.16.3). 
Finally, Man is the ‘best’ of the plants (SB 7.2.4.26) as butter is the 
best of the fluids. 


10.124 Indra Lures Agni from Vrtra 


Indra speaks on behalf of the gods to lure Agni back when he has fled 
(cf. 10.51). Agni is hiding inside a father (perhaps Indra's father; cf. 
4.18) who is called an Asura, an enemy of the gods though not yet 


properly a demon; this Asura is eventually identified with the demon 


Vrtra. Thus the hymn combines the myth of finding Agni (10.51) with 
the myth of killing Vrtra (1.32). Varuna and Soma are also said to have 
been with the Asura and to abandon him when Agni is persuaded to do 
so. Indra invites Agni to return (v. 1), and Agni accepts (v. 2); Varuna 
and Soma follow (vv. 3-4), and are further encouraged by Indra's 
promises (vv. 6-7). The poet then praises Indra for winning these allies 
(vv. 8-9). 


1 [Indra:] ‘Agni! Come to this sacrifice of ours, that has five roads, three 
layers, and seven threads.! Be our oblation-bearer and go before us. 


For far too long you have lain in darkness.” 


2 [Agni:] 'Secretly going away from the non-god,? being a god and 
seeing ahead I go to immortality. Unkindly I desert him who was kind 


to me, as I go from my own friends to a foreign tribe.’ 


3 [Varuna:] ‘When I see the guest of the other branch,? I measure out 
the many forms of the Law. I give a friendly warning to the Asura 
father: I am going from the place where there is no sacrifice to the 


portion that has the sacrifice.’ 


4 [Soma:] ‘I have spent many years within him. Now I choose Indra and 
desert the father. Agni, Soma, Varuna -they fall away. The power of 


kingship has turned around; therefore I have come to help.'^ 


5 [Indra:] ‘Varuna, these Asuras have lost their magic powers,” since 
you love me. O king who separates false from true, come and rule my 


kingdom. 


6 ‘This was the sunlight, this the blessing, this the light and the broad 


middle realm of space.* Come out, Soma, and let us two kill Vrtra. 


With the oblation we sacrifice to you who are the oblation.”” 


7 The poet through his vision fixed his form in the sky; Varuna let the 
waters flow out without using force. Like his ? wives, the shining 
rivers make him comfortable; they swirl his colour? along their 


current. 


8 They!? follow his supreme Indra-power;!! he dwells in those who 
rejoice in their own nature. Choosing him as all the people choose a 


king, they have deserted Vrtra whom they loathe. 


9 They say that the yoke-mate of those full of loathing!? is a swan who 
glides in friendship with the divine waters. The poets through their 


meditation have seen Indra dancing to the Anustubh. 


NOTES 


1. For the number mysticism of the sacrifice, cf. 1.164. 


2. That is the Asura, Vrtra. Cf. 10.51.7, where Agni demands 


immortality. 


3. That is, when Varuna sees that Agni is the guest of the Asuras (his 
‘own friends’; cf. 2.35.2) rather than the gods (the ‘foreign tribe’), and 
that therefore the Asuras have the sacrifice, Varuna measures out (i.e. 


formulates and creates) the ritual laws for the gods. 


4. That is, realizing that the gods are getting the upper hand again, 


Soma the king returns to assist at their sacrifice. 


5. The power of illusion particularly associated with Asuras such as 
Vrtra; cf. 1.32.4. 


6. Apparently Indra is telling Varuna and Soma that all the powers of 
light that belong to the gods are once again theirs, now that the dark 


power of the Asuras has been overcome. 
7. Cf. sacrificing the sacrifice to the sacrifice, 10.90.16. 
8. Indra's wives, the waters that he frees when he kills Vrtra. 


9. Indra, the poet, places his stamp upon his dominion again, both in 
form and in colour. His colour (varna) is both the sign that typifies his 
species (gods in contrast with Asuras) and, perhaps, the bright colour 
of the gods and Aryans in contrast with the darkness of the Asuras and 


Dāsas. 
10. The waters. 


11. Indra's power consists in the forces of his nature (kingship, 
fertility, sacrifice, etc.) ; he rejoices in these and in people who, in 


their turn, rejoice in their own particular powers and nature. 


12. That is, those who loathe Vrtra have as their helper (yoke mate) 
Indra, here visualized by the poet as a swan dancing in the waters. 
Those who loathe Vrtra are primarily those who desert him (Agni, 
Soma, Varuņa), as well as the waters whom Indra has released and the 


worshippers who rejoice in Indra's victory. 
4.5 The Mystery of Agni 
This obscure hymn may be an indirect description of an oral contest 


about Agni. The poet or poets tantalize us with obligue references to a 


secret revealed by Agni and revealing Agni; this secret is alluded to with 


expressions such as 'the gift (v. 2), 'the inner meaning' (v. 3), 'this 
thought so high and deep’ (v. 6), ‘the vision that illuminates’ (v. 7), ‘this 
speech of mine’ (v. 8). The opponents of the poet appear in various 
pejorative forms (‘those who break the commandments’, ‘those without 
Order or truth’, ‘those whose speech is empty and contrary’, who ‘follow 
a false path’, etc.). There is also an extended pun upon the word padam, 
which designates a footprint (v. 3), a ‘deep place’ (hell? -in v. 5), 
perhaps with a double meaning of ‘this riddle’ (i.e. ‘this mysterious 
verse’), the place of the sun-bird (v. 8), the Order (v. 9) and the cow (v. 
10), and a path (v. 12). These meanings are linked: to know the verse 
(padam) is to know how to follow the footprint (padam) along the path 
(padam) to the sacred place (padam) of the sun-bird, who is the symbol 


of the Order and is in turn symbolized by the cow. 


The actual content of the secret concerns the identity of Agni with a 
bull, with the substance inside the leather-skin of food (a metaphor for 
an udder or the clouds or the earth or the human stomach, the latter 
being the site, in later Hinduism, of the digestive fire ‘Of-all-men’), with 
the calf of the dappled cow Pr$ni (the earth) or of the cows of dawn, and 
with the disc of the sun or the sun-bird, the round ‘face of the gods’. 
Agni’s parents are sky and earth, or the fire-sticks (v. 10); in the latter 
case, he hungers for the offering of butter as a calf hungers for milk, the 
‘precious substance’ in the udder of Prsni; as the sun, the calf of the 
dawn, Agni is followed by her. Thus the solar, sacrificial, and bovine 
images intertwine. The gift that Agni gives the poet is the ‘clarifying 
vision’ that sees that Agni is always present in all of these forms. To find 


the secret is to find the cows, or their milk, or to find the hidden sun — to 


find Agni, the sacred fire. 


1 How shall we with one accord give homage to the benevolent Agni 
Of-all-men? Great light, by his great and full growth he has propped 
up the sky as a buttress props a rampart. 


2 Do not reproach the self-ruled god who gave this gift to me, for I am a 
simple mortal, while he is the clever immortal, the insightful, most 


manly and impetuous Agni Of-all-men. 


3 The strong bull with sharp horns and seed a thousand-fold has a 
mighty and double tone.! As one reveals thehidden footprint of a cow, 


Agni has declared to me the inner meaning. 


4 Let the generous Agni, sharp-toothed with white-hot flame, devour 
those who break the dear, firm commandments of Varuna and the 
watchful Mitra.? 


5 Wilful as women without brothers, wicked as wives who deceive their 
husbands, those who are evil, without Order or truth, have 


engendered this deep place.? 


6 O Agni, who makes things clear, who am I, that upon me when I have 
broken no commandments you have boldly placed like a heavy burden 


this thought so high and deep, this fresh question with seven meanings 
for the offering? 


7 Let our vision that clarifies through sacrificial power reach him who is 
the same everywhere; the precious substance of the dappled cow is in 
the leather-skin of food, and the disc of the sun has mounted to the 
head of the earth-cow. 


8 What of this speech of mine should I proclaim? They murmur about 
the secret hidden in the depths: when they have opened the mystery of 
the cows of dawn, like a door upon a flood, he^ protects the beloved 
head of the earth-cow, the place of the bird. 


9 This is that great face of the great gods, that the cow of dawn 
followed as it went in front. I found it shining in the place of the 


Order, moving swiftly, swiftly. 


10 As he blazed beside his parents with his open mouth, he thought of 
the precious hidden substance of the dappled cow. In the farthest 
place of the mother, facing the cow, the tongue of the bull, of the 


flame, stretches forth. 


11 When questioned I speak reverently of the Order, if I may, trusting in 
you who know all creatures. You rule over all this, over all the riches 


in heaven and all the riches on earth. 


12 What is ours of this, what riches, what treasure? Tell us, for you 
understand, you who know all creatures.? Hidden is the farthest end of 


our road, where we have gone as those who fail follow a false path. 


13 What are the limits? What are the rules? What is the goal? We wish 
to go there as racehorses speed towards the victory prize. When will 
the Dawns, goddesses and wives of immortality, spread over us their 


light with the colour of the sun? 


14 Those whose speech is empty and contrary, insipid and petty, who 
leave one unsatisfied, what can they say here, Agni? Unarmed, let 
them fall defeated. 


15 The face of the bull, of this deity kindled for beauty, shone forth in 


the house. Clothed in white, beautiful in form and rich in gifts, he 


glowed like a home full of riches. 


NOTES 


1. The bellow of the bull is likened to the two tones of the Vedic hymn 
(the high and middle pitch). 


2. Varuna and Mitra are the keepers of the moral law. Cf. 5.85.7. 


3. A possible reference to Hell (cf. 7.104.3). But here the meaning is 
more positive (as both ‘deep’ and ‘place’ are positive terms in this and 
in other hymns of the Rig Veda), and the phrase more likely refers to 
the world of light under the earth, where the sun moves from West to 


East at night. 
4. Agni. 
5. Jatavedas. Cf. 10.16. 


6.9 Agni and the Young Poet 


A young poet, doubting his powers in the ritual competition (v. 2), seeks 
inspiration from Agni himself in solving the riddle of Agni, as usual a 
riddle of origins. The first and last verses (and v. 5) speak of the cosmic 
Agni, the sun that disappears at night (v. 1) or when he flees! or is 
simply not present before light is created (v. 7). He appears among 
mortals as the ritual fire (v. 4) and as the power of inspiration (5b-d), 
that teaches the poet how to surpass his own father (vv. 2-3); this 


inspiration transfigures the poet, but also makes him even more aware of 


the impossibility of describing Agni (v.6). 


1 The dark day and the bright day, the two realms of space, turn by 
their own wisdom. As Agni Of-all-men was born, like a king he drove 
back the darkness with light. 


2 I do not know how to stretch the thread, nor weave the cloth, nor 
what they? weave as they enter the contest. Whose son could speak 


here such words that he would be above and his father below? 


3 He^ is the one who knows how to stretch the thread and weave the 
cloth; he will speak the right words. He who understands this? is the 
guardian of immortality; though he moves below another, he sees 


above him. 


4 This is the first priest of the oblation;? look at him. This is the 
immortal light among mortals. This is the one who was born and 


firmly fixed," the immortal growing great in his body. 


5 He is light firmly fixed for everyone to see,* the thought swiftest 
among all who fly. All the gods, with one mind and one will, rightly 


come to the one source of thought.? 


6 My ears fly open, my eye opens, as does this light that is fixed in my 
heart. My mind flies up, straining into the distance. What shall I say? 
What shall I think? 


7 All the gods bowed to you in fear, Agni, when you hid yourself in 
darkness.!? May Agni Of-all-men save us with his help; may the 


immortal save us with his help. 


NOTES 


1. Cf. 10.51 and 10.124. 


2. Night and day, the dark and light sides of the sun, become part of 


the dark and light halves of the universe. 


3. The other sages in the contest. For the image of weaving the 
sacrifice, cf. 10.130.1-2. 


4. Agni himself, or the inspired poet. 


5. The thread that stretches from earth to heaven, as well as the 
thread of inspiration that enables him to weave his poem; a form of 


the axis mundi as well as the spiritual link between gods and men. 
6. The Hotr of whom Agni is the archetype. The invoker of the gods. 


7. The ritual fite established in the tradition; also the sun fixed in the 


sky. 
8. The sun, who sees all, is seen by all, and allows everyone to see. 
9. Agni as the source of inspiration, or the man who knows Agni. 


10. Cf. 10.51.5 and 10.124.1. 


10.5 The Hidden Agni 


Riddles and speculations about the nature of Agni make use of various 
tropes and metaphors familiar from other hymns, not only the Agni 
hymns but the cosmological and cosmogonic corpus and the meditations 
on the sacrifice. The image of the hidden and concealed Agni 


predominates and links the other images. 


1. The one sea with many births,! support of treasures, he sees out of 


our heart. He clings to the udder in the lap of the two who are 


concealed;? the path of the bird is hidden in the midst of the fountain. 


2 The buffaloes bursting with seed, veiling themselves have united with 
the mares in the same stable.? The poets hide the path of the Truth;^ 


they keep secret their highest names. 


3 The two who are made of Truth yet made of magic have come 
together; they have made a child and given birth to him and made 
him grow. He is the navel of all that moves and is firm, who with his 


mind stretches the thread of the poet. 


4 For the waves of truth, the refreshing foods, have always clung to the 
well-born child for reward.? Wearing a cloak, the two world-halves 


made him grow on butter and food and honey. 


5 Full of desire, the wise one brought the seven red sisters out of the 
honey to see.* Born long ago, he was yoked in mid-air; seeking a robe 


to hide him, he found Püsan's.7 


6 The poets fashioned seven boundaries; he who was trapped? went to 
only one of them. The pillar of life's vigour, he stands in the nest of 


the Highest, among the supports at the end of the paths. 


7 Non-existence and existence are in the highest heaven, in the lap of 


Aditi and the birth of Daksa.? Agni is for us the first-born of Truth in 


the ancient vigour of life: the bull — and also the cow.!? 


NOTES 


1. A double meaning: Agni himself is born many times, and he is 


responsible for many births. 


2. Heaven and earth are the parents of Agni, but so are the two fire- 


sticks. 


3. The flames of Agni are often feminine, but they are also called male 
buffaloes, bulls, or stallions full of seed; their ‘stable’ (literally, their 
nest, as in v. 6) is the wood in which they rest together with the 
females of the breed, also the flames. Or the male and female animals 


may be the male and female sticks. 


4. Rta, often translated as ‘Order’ (cf. 1.164.11, 1.164.37, 1.164.47), 


in this late hymn, seems better translated as 'truth'. 


5. The magic nourishment is part of the realm of Order or truth, 
embodied in Agni; these powers nurse him for pay, for the reward of 


maintaining their own prosperity and that of the world. 


6. The seven sisters are the mares who are Agni's flames, here said to 
break out of the sweet butter poured on the fire. They come forth both 


to see and to be seen, a double meaning often attributed to the sun. 


7. Symbolism relating to the birth of the sun, as well as to the 


concealment of Agni. 


8. Literally, suffering from the feeling of being unable to move freely, 
a word often translated as 'in anguish' but here perhaps more literally 


hemmed in. 


9. For existence and non-existence, cf. 10.129.1; for Daksa and Aditi, 
cf. 10.72.4. 


10. The androgyny of Agni, already present in a veiled form in verse 


2, here becomes explicit. For Parjanya as the bull and cow, see 5.83 


and 7.101. 


SOMA 


THE Soma plant is visualized in the Rig Veda as a god and as a liquid, 
pressed by stones in wooden bowls and filtered through a woollen sieve. 
These processes are described in some detail (9.74, 10.94) and are the 
inspiration for a rich cloth of imagery woven by the Vedic poet, an 
imagery also applied to the flowing of the sacrificial butter (4.58): 
women uniting with lovers, wild animals attacking, rivers flowing to the 
sea. Soma can be dangerous (8.79.7-8; 8.48.10) but the effects of 
drinking Soma are usually admired, or at least sought after: a sense of 
immense personal power (10.119, particularly valuable in the god 
Indra), intimations of immortality (9.113), the assurance of immortality 
(8.48), and the hallucinations of trance (10.136). Soma's form and 
activities are referred to in several other hymns in this collection: 8.91, 
9.112, 10.85, 10.94, 10.109; the story of his descent from heaven (4.26- 


7) is the only episode in his mythology narrated in any detail. 


8.79 This Restless Soma 


1 This restless Soma — you try to grab him but he breaks away and 


overpowers everything. He is a sage and a seer inspired by poetry. 


2 He covers the naked and heals all who are sick. The blind man sees; 


the lame man steps forth. 


3 Soma, you are a broad defence against those who hate us, both 
enemies we have made ourselves and those made by others. . 


A Thana Lo leew nee T AA A nand nalaila c—LilcfL-2z.—— er Anns Aira Aas + nf 
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the sky and the earth the evil deed of the enemy. 


5 Let those who seek find what they seek: let them receive the treasure 
given by the generous and stop the greedy from getting what they 


want. 


6 Let him! find what was lost before; let him push forward the man of 
truth. Let him stretch out the life-span that has not yet crossed its 


span. 


7 Be kind and merciful to us, Soma; be good to our heart, without 


confusing our powers in your whirlwind. 


8 King Soma, do not enrage us; do not terrify us; do not wound our 


heart with dazzling light. 


9 Give help, when you see the evil plans of the gods in your own 


house.? Generous king, keep away hatreds, keep away failures. 


NOTES 


1. Soma or the man inspired by Soma. 


2. Soma is asked to intercede for the worshipper among the other 


gods, as Agni often does. 


9.74 Soma Pressed in the Bowls 


This hymn describes in metaphors the pressing of Soma in the Soma- 
bowls and the pouring of the juices through a filter made of wool. The 


processes are likened to the milking of rain out of the clouds and the 


downpouring of the torrents upon the earth; to the pouring of seed into a 
womb to produce children; and to the winning of a race. In addition to 
their function as metaphors, these images serve also to express the goals 
of life that the poet hopes will be achieved by the Soma sacrifice: rain, 
fertility, and wealth. Cows appear in all of these metaphors : as symbols 
of the milk or water with which the Soma is mixed; as clouds from 
which rain is milked; as women who bear children; and as the prize to 
be won by the racehorse. Soma appears sometimes as a male animal 
(calf, horse, bull), sometimes as a female (identified with the cows), like 
Parjanya and Agni in other hymns; he is further identified with more 
abstract and general forms such as the navel of Order, the pillar of the 
sky (here identified with the stalk of the Soma plant), and the pasture or 
lap of Aditi - the highest heaven (here identified with the Soma bowl). 
The metaphors intertwine in many ways, as when rain is called the seed 


of the sky or the water in the bowl is called a wave of the cosmic ocean. 


1 Like a new-born child he bellows in the wood,! the tawny racehorse 
straining to win the sun. He unites with the sky's seed that grows great 
with milk.? With kind thoughts we pray to him for far-reaching 


shelter. 


2 He who is the pillar of the sky, the well-adorned support, the full stalk 
that encircles all around, he is the one who by tradition sacrifices to 
these two great world-halves. The poet? holds together the conjoined 


pair, and the refreshing foods. 


3 The honey of Soma is a great feast; the wide pasture of Aditi is for the 
man who follows the right way. Child of dawn, the bull who rules 


over the rain here, leader of the waters, worthy of hymns, he is the 


one who brings help here. 


4 Butter and milk are milked from the living cloud; the navel of Order, 
the ambrosia is born. Together those who bring fine gifts satisfy him; 


the swollen men‘ piss down the fluid set in motion. 


5 The stalk roared as it united with the wave;? for man he swells the 
skin that attracts the gods. He places in the lap of Aditi the seed by 


which we win sons and grandsons. 


6 Relentlessly they? flow down into the filter of a thousand streams; let 
them have offspring in the third realm of the world. Four hidden 
springs pouring forth butter carry down from the sky the ambrosia 
that is the oblation. 


7 He takes on a white colour when he strains to win; Soma, the 
generous Asura, knows the whole world. He clings to inspired thought 
and ritual action as he goes forth; let him hurl down from the sky the 


cask full of water. 


8 Now he has gone to the white pot coated by cows; the racehorse has 
reached the winning line and has won a hundred cows for Kaksivat, 
the man of a hundred winters.” Longing for the gods in their heart, 


they? hasten forth. 


9 Clarifying Soma, when you are sated with waters your juice runs 
through the sieve made of wool. Polished by the poets, Soma who 


brings supreme ecstasy, be sweet for Indra to drink. 


NOTES 


1. Soma as a new-born calf or horse wanders in the 'forest' of the 


wooden pressing-bowls. 


2. The seed of heaven is the rain that mixes with the milk of the 


clouds, as Soma mixes with the milk in the bowls. 


3. Soma is identified with the sun, who is called a poet, propping apart 


and holding together the pair of sky and earth, his parents. 


4. The Maruts are the swollen men (clouds) who urinate the Soma (a 
male image) after it has been milked from the clouds (a female 
image). 

5. Soma is the living, androgynous cloud from which milk and rain are 
pressed. Soma is the stalk; the wave is the water that mixes with it. 
The skin of the plant swells like the leather water-skin likened to the 
fain-clouds (cf. 1.85.5, 5.83.7) or the overturned cask (v. 7), both 


attributes of Parjanya. 


6. The streams of Soma likened to rains are to have their ‘offspring’ in 
the third realm, for the floods of rain renew themselves in heaven. Cf. 
1.164. 


7. Kaksivat, said to have been saved by the A$vins (1.116.7), may have 
regained his youth, as did many others helped by the A$vins. 


8. The Soma juices, or the priests. 
10.94 The Pressing-Stones 


A hymn to the stones that press the Soma juice. The noise that they 


make while grinding the stalks of the plant, and their action in 


devouring (i.e. destroying) the fibres while releasing the juices, suggest 
the actions of animals (cows, bulls, horses) that growl or bellow and 


swallow the liquid. 


1 Let them! raise their voices, and let us raise our voices. Speak your 
speech? to the stones that speak, when you stones, you mountains full 


of Soma, rush to bring the rhythmic sound to Indra. 


2 They speak in a hundred ways, a thousand ways, howling with their 
green jaws.? Working busily and well to do the good work, the stones 
have succeeded in eating the oblation even before the priest of the 
oblation. 


3 They speak: they have found the honey. They growl and gnaw on the 
cooked meat. As they snap at the branch of the red tree,” the bulls 
who have grazed well begin to bellow. 


4 They speak loudly, excited by the exhilarating drink. They shout to 
Indra: they have found the honey. Artfully they danced with the sisters 


that embrace them,? making the earth echo with their stampings. 


5 The eagles have sent their cry up to the sky. Ardently the dark hinds 
danced in the meadow. They plunge deep to the rendezvous with the 
lower stone; they infuse it with floods of the seed of the sun-bright 


one.” 


6 Like brawny draught animals yoked together, these bulls bear the 
shaft and pull as a team. When they bellow, panting and chewing the 
cud, they sound like racehorses whinnying. 


7 Sing to them that have ten girths,? ten yoke-straps, ten harnesses, ten 


reins that never wear out, to them that are yoked ten times to bear ten 
shafts. 


8 The stones are swift horses; their bridle with ten thongs fits them 
comfortably. They have tasted the filtered juice of the first pressing of 


the Soma juice milked from the stalk. 


9 These Soma-eaters kiss Indra's pair of bays. As they milk the stalk 
they sit upon the ox.? When Indra has drunk the honey they have 


milked he grows great and acts like a bull. 


10 Your stalk is a bull; surely you will not be harmed. You are always 
overflowing with nourishment, sated with food. You are lovely in your 
splendour like the daughter of a rich man at whose sacrifice you 


stones rejoice. 


11 Porous or not porous, the stones never tire, never rest, never die; 
they are never sick or old or shaken by passion; nicely fat, they are 


free from thirst and desire. 


12 Your fathers!? are entirely firm in age after age; peace-loving, they 
do not budge from their spot. Untouched by age, the companions of 
the tawny one?! are like the saffron tree;!? they have made the sky 


and the earth listen to their uproar. 


13 The stones speak the same when they are unyoked and when they 
are on their journey, with their stampings like the noises of men who 
drink deeply. Like those who sow seed and grow grain, they gobble up 


the Soma without diminishing it as they lap it up. 


14 They have raised their voices for the sacrificial juice, like playful 


children jostling a mother. Set free the inspiration of the one who 


presses Soma, and let the stones that we hold in awe return to being 


stones.!3 


NOTES 


1. The stones are first referred to, and then are addressed after the 


priests, at the end of the verse. 


2. Here the poet addresses the priests, whose chants of invocation to 


Indra are equated with the noise of the stones that Indra hears. 


3. Their jaws are green with the juice of the Soma plant, also called 


yellow, red (as in v. 3), or tawny. 

4. Soma is here imagined as a sacrificial animal eaten by the stones. 
5. Soma. 

6. The ten fingers that hold the stones. 

7. Soma. 


8. The ten fingers again, here imagined as draught animals as in the 


previous verse. 
9. The Soma stalks are placed upon an oxhide. 
10. The mountains, as in verse 1, are the fathers of the stones. 


11. Soma is the tawny one; as he grows in the mountains, they are his 


companions. 


12. The stones (or the mountains) become yellow through contact 


with Soma. 


13. That is, lose those awesome qualities that they took on during the 


ritual and return to being mere stones. The ritual objects must be 


desanctified after the ritual. 
4.58 Butter 


The clarified butter is visualized in three forms (v. 3) : as the actual 
butter used as the oblation, as the Soma juice, and as perfected speech in 


the heart of the poet. 


1 The wave of honey arose out of the ocean; mingling with the stalk,! it 
became the elixir of immortality, that is the secret name of butter: 


‘tongue of the gods’, ‘navel of immortality’. 


2 We will proclaim the name of butter; we will sustain it in this sacrifice 
by bowing low. When it has been pronounced, let the Brahmin priest 


hear it. This four-horned buflalo? has let it slip out.? 


3 Four horns, three feet has he; two heads and seven hands has he. 


Bound threefold, the bull bellows. The great god has entered mortals. 


4 In the cow the gods found the butter that had been divided into three 
parts and hidden by the Panis.^ Indra brought forth one form, Sürya 


one, and from the very substance of Vena? they fashioned one. 


5 These streams of butter flow from the ocean of the heart,* enclosed by 
a hundred fences so that the enemy cannot see them. I gaze upon 


them; the golden reed’ is in their midst. 


6 Our words flow together like rivers, made clear by understanding 
deep within the heart.? These waves of butter flow like gazelles fleeing 


before a hunter. 


7 Like whirlpools in the current of a river, the young streams of butter 
surge forth and swell with the waves, overtaking the wind like a 


chestnut racehorse that breaks through the sides of the track.? 


8 Smiling, the streams of butter rush to Agni like beautiful women to a 


festival. They touch the fuel-sticks, and Agni joyously woos them. 


9 I gaze upon them. They are like girls anointing themselves with 
perfumed oil to go to a wedding. Where Soma is pressed, where there 


is a sacrifice, there the streams of butter are made clear. 


10 Let a fine song of praise flow forth, and a race that wins cows. Bring 
us auspicious riches. Lead this sacrifice of ours to the gods. The 


honeyed streams of butter become clear. 


11 The whole universe is set in your essence within the ocean, within 
the heart, in the life-span.!? Let us win your honeyed wave that is 


brought to the face of the waters as they flow together. 


NOTES 


1. The Soma stalk mixes with the water to make the juice of 


immortality. 
2. Soma is imagined as a buffalo and, in the next verse, as a bull. 
3. He emits the secret, the Soma, and his seed, all as butter. 


4. Indra released the cows that had been penned up by the Panis 
(human and demonic enemies of the invading Indo-Aryans), finding 
the butter (Soma as milk) within them. Cf. 3.31 and 10.108. 


5. The seer identified with the sun-bird. Cf. 10.123. 


6. The Soma juices, once imbibed, are said to be in the heart, as is the 


poet's inspiration. 
7. The Soma plant full of butter and seed. 


8. Soma is clarified in the filter, butter is clarified by boiling, and 


thought is clarified in the heart. 


9. The track is simultaneously the fence around the race-track, the 


banks of the river, and the normal channels of thought. 


10. The life-span belongs both to butter (that gives immortality, as 
Soma) and to the poet (whose inspiration, in the ocean that is his 


heart, gives him immortality). 
4.26-7 Soma and Indra and the Eagle 


These two closely related hymns centre upon the myth of the theft of the 
elixir of immortality. This Indo-European theme appears in Russia as the 
fire-bird and in Greece as the myth of Prometheus — for Soma is the 
‘fiery juice’, simultaneously fire and water (Agni-Somau), that gives 
immortality. Soma is born in heaven (or in the mountains) and closely 
guarded by demonic powers; an eagle carries Indra to heaven to bring 
the Soma to men and gods (or an eagle brings the Soma to Indra - cf. 
4.18.13), escaping with merely the loss of a single feather from the one 


shot loosed by the guardian archer. 


The first hymn begins with a song of drunken self-praise by Indra 
(vv. 1-4; cf. 10.119) and then tells the story of the eagle (vv. 5-7). The 
second hymn begins with the self-praise of the eagle (v. 1), then a verse 


spoken by Soma, and a return to the narration of the myth. 


4.26 


1 [Indra:] ‘I was Manu and I was the Sun;! I am Kaksivat, the wise 
sage.? I surpassed Kutsa the son of Arjuna;? I am the inspired Usanas^ 


— look at me! 


2 ‘I gave the earth to the Aryan; I gave rain to the mortal who made an 
offering. I led forth the roaring water;? the gods followed after my 


wish. 


3 ‘Ecstatic with Soma I shattered the nine and ninety fortresses of 
Sambara? all at once, finishing off the inhabitant as the hundredth, as 


I gave aid to Divodāsa Atithigva. 


4 ‘O Maruts, the bird shall be supreme above all birds, the swift-flying 
eagle above all eagles, since by his own driving power that needs no 
chariot wheels, with his powerful wings he brought to man the 


oblation loved by the gods.' 


5 Fluttering” as he brought it? down, the bird swift as thought shot forth 
on the wide path; swiftly the eagle came with the honey of Soma and 


won fame for that. 


6 Stretching out in flight, holding the stem, the eagle brought the 
exhilarating and intoxicating drink from the distance. Accompanied by 
the gods,? the bird clutched the Soma tightly after he took it from that 


highest heaven. 


7 When the eagle had taken the Soma, he brought it for a thousand and 
ten thousand pressings at once. The bringer of abundance! left his 


enemies behind there; ecstatic with Soma, the wise one left the fools. 


4.27 


1 [The eagle:] "While still in the womb, I knew all the generations of 
these gods. A hundred iron fortresses guarded me,!! but I, the eagle, '? 


swiftly flew away.' 


2 [Soma:] 'Heļ!* did not drag me out against my will, for I surpassed 
him in energy and manly strength. In a flash, the bringer of abundance 


left his enemies behind as he outran the winds, swelling with power.' 


3 As the eagle came shrieking down from heaven, and as they !^ led the 
bringer of abundance down from there like the wind, as the archer 
Kršānu,!? reacting quickly, aimed down at hi and let loose his 


bowstring, 


4 the eagle bearing Indra brought him down like Bhujyu!® from the 
summits of heaven, stretching out in swift flight. Then a wing 
feather!’ fell in mid-air!® from the bird as he swooped on the path of 
flight. 


5 The white goblet overflowing with cows' milk, the finest honey, the 
clear juice offered by the priests!? -now let the generous Indra raise it 
to drink until ecstatic with Soma; let the hero raise it to drink until 


ecstatic with Soma. 


NOTES 


1. In his ecstatic sense of self-importance and omnipotence, Indra 
identifies himself with various mythic personages; the sun is another 


form of the prize won by the celestial fire-bird (or, in other variants, 


the sun is the fire-bird himself), and Manu, the eponymous ancestor of 


mankind, is the one to whom the Soma is brought (v.4). 


2. Indra identifies himself with the sage whom he inspires. Cf. 
Kaksivat in 9.74.8. 


3. Indra and Kutsa are sometimes enemies in the Rig Veda, sometimes 
allies in feats such as fighting with the serpent Susna and stealing the 


solar disc. 
4. Ušanas is an inspired sage and priest. 


5. By destroying the fortresses of the demons, Indra releases the 


waters; cf. 1.32. 


6. A demon, the enemy of Indra and of Divodāsa; with Indra's help, 
Divodasa destroys the demon's fortresses that imprison the eagle with 


the Soma. 

7. In fear of the archer shooting at him (4.27.3). 
8. The Soma. 

9. The gods as the attendants of Indra. 


10. Indra, perhaps riding on the eagle. Elsewhere (cf. 1.116.13), the 


bringer of abundance (Purandhi) is a female divinity. 


11. Again an allusion to the demon's fortresses (cf. 4.26.3), in which 
the eagle is kept; perhaps the Soma was guarded there and the eagle 
was kept there after the theft, though Soma may have been 


imprisoned alone earlier in order to forestall the theft. 
12. The eagle boasts in response to Indra's praise of him (4.26.4). 


13. The eagle, or Indra riding on the eagle. 


14. Probably the gods, or perhaps the winds mentioned in the previous 


verse. 
15. A demon placed as guardian over the Soma. 
16. The A$vins rescued Bhujyu from the ocean. Cf. 1.116.3-4. 


17. The feather turned into a plant used as a substitute for the Soma 


plant. 
18. Half-way between sky and earth. 


19. The Adhvaryus, responsible for the performance of the Soma 


ritual. 


10.119 The Soma-Drinker Praises Himself 


Under the influence of the drug Soma, a sage or god praises himself.! 
The god may be Indra or Agni, though the former is more likely and is 
supported by the Indian commentarial tradition; either god may be 
incarnate in the worshipper speaking the hymn. As he drinks, his boasts 


become progressively more Gargantuan. 


1 This, yes, this is my thought: I will win? a cow and a horse. Have I not 


drunk Soma? 
2 Like impetuous winds, the drinks have lifted me up. 
Have I not drunk Soma? 


3 The drinks have lifted me up, like swift horses bolting with a chariot. 


Have I not drunk Soma? 


4 The prayer has come to me ? as a lowing cow comes to her beloved 


son. Have I not drunk Soma? 


5 I turn the prayer around in my? heart, as a wheelwright turns a 


chariot seat. Have I not drunk Soma? 


6 The five tribes ^ are no more to me than a mote in the eye.? Have I 


not drunk Soma? 


7 The two world halves © cannot be set against” a single wing of mine.? 


Have I not drunk Soma? 


8 In my vastness, I surpassed the sky and this vast earth. Have I not 


drunk Soma? 


9 Yes ! I will place the earth here, or perhaps there. Have I not drunk 


Soma? 


10 I will thrash the earth soundly, here, or perhaps there. Have I not 


drunk Soma? 


11 One of my wings is in the sky; I have trailed the other below.? Have I 


not drunk Soma? 
12 I am huge, huge! flying to the cloud. Have I not drunk Soma? 
13 I am going!? — a well-stocked house, carrying the oblation to the 


gods.!! Have I not drunk Soma? 


NOTES 


1. Cf. 4.26.1-3, 4.27.1. 


2. The verb can mean to win for oneself or for someone else. If India is 


speaking, he wants them for himself; if Agni, to transmit to the other 


gods or to give to the poet; if the poet, to give to the gods. Since the 
poet imagines that he has become a god, all of these meanings are 


simultaneously present. 


3. As a god, he receives the prayer and 'turns it around' to decide 
whether or not to accept it; as a poet, he receives the inspiration of the 


prayer and 'turns it around' to perfect it. 

4. The whole of the Vedic tribal world. 

5. Alternatively, worth no more than a glance. 
6. Sky and earth. 


7. ‘Set against’ both in the sense of set in opposition to and set up as 


equal to. 


8. Agni takes the form of a bird or a winged horse, but the poet may 
simply feel that he is flying, a frequent symptom of drug-induced 
ecstasy. Cf. 10.136.2-4. 


9. He imagines himself to have grown so large that he touches heaven 


and earth at the same time. 
10. A salutation of farewell, as he heads for heaven and the gods. 


11. A compound image, of a house full of Soma (his stomach being the 
larder), a flying palace (common in later Indian mythology), and the 


god Agni carrying the oblation - the Soma - to the gods. 
9.113 The Ecstasy of Soma 


The poet begins by inviting Indra to drink Soma with him and then 


invokes Soma for himself, praising him. He then asks Soma to make him 


immortal, as he becomes inspired under the hallucinogenic influence of 
the drug (v. 6). 


1 Let Indra the killer of Vrtradrink Soma in Saryanavat,! gathering his 
strength within himself, to do a great heroic deed. O drop of Soma, 


flow for Indra. 


2 Purify yourself, generous Soma from Arjika,! master of the quarters of 
the sky. Pressed with sacred words, with truth and faith and ardour,* 


O drop of Soma, flow for Indra. 


3 The daughter of the sun has brought the buffalo raised by Parjanya.? 
The divine youths have received him and placed the juice in Soma. O 


drop of Soma, flow for Indra. 


4 You speak of the sacred, as your brightness is sacred; you speak the 
truth, as your deeds are true.^ You speak of faith, King Soma, as you 
are carefully prepared by the sacrificial priest. O drop of Soma, flow 


for Indra. 


5 The floods of the high one, the truly awesome one, flow together. The 
juices of him so full of juice mingle together as you, the tawny one, 


purify yourself with prayer. O drop of Soma, flow for Indra. 


6 Where the high priest speaks rhythmic words, O Purifier, holding the 
pressing-stone, feeling that he has become great with the Soma, giving 


birth to joy through the Soma, O drop of Soma, flow for Indra. 


7 Where the inextinguishable light shines, the world where the sun was 
placed, in that immortal, unfading world, O Purifier, place me. O drop 


of Soma, flow for Indra. 


8 Where Vivasvan's son is king,? where heaven is enclosed, where those 
young waters are? — there make me immortal. O drop of Soma, flow 


for Indra. 


9 Where they move as they will, in the triple dome, in the third heaven 
of heaven, where the worlds are made of light, there make me 


immortal. O drop of Soma, flow for Indra. 


10 Where there are desires and longings, at the sun's zenith, where the 
dead are fed and satisfied, there make me immortal. O drop of Soma, 


flow for Indra. 


11 Where there are joys and pleasures, gladness and delight, where the 
desires of desire are fulfilled, there make me immortal. O drop of 


Soma, flow for Indra. 


NOTES 


1 The mountains where Soma is found. 
2 Tapas, the heat generated by sacrificial activity (and, later, by 
asceticism). 


3 The daughter of the sun is the wife of Soma; Soma is some times 
called a buffalo (or a bull or stallion) ; Parjanya, god of fructifying 
rain, makes Soma and other plants grow (cf. 5.83.1, 5.83.5, 5.83.10; 
7.101.2, 7,101.6), 


4 That is, the deeds done under the influence of Soma are true (cf. in 


vino Veritas). 


5 Yama, the son of Vivasvan, is king in the world of the dead, here 


(and elsewhere in the Rig Veda) thought of as being in heaven, where 
the dead are nourished by the offerings made to them by their 


descendants. 


6 The cosmic waters born in heaven. 
8.48 We Have Drunk the Soma 


This hymn celebrates the effects of Soma, particularly the feeling of 
being set free and released into boundless open space, and the belief that 


the drinker is immortal. 


1 I have tasted the sweet drink of life, knowing that it inspires good 
thoughts and joyous expansiveness to the extreme, that all the gods 


and mortals seek it together, calling it honey.! 


2 When you penetrate inside, you will know no limits,? and you will 
avert the wrath of the gods. Enjoying Indra's friendship, O drop of 


Soma, bring riches as a docile cow? brings the yoke. 


3 We have drunk the Soma; we have become immortal; ^ we have gone 
to the light; we have found the gods. What can hatred and the malice 


of a mortal do to us now, O immortal one? 


4 When we have drunk you, O drop of Soma, be good to our heart, kind 
as a father to his son, thoughtful as a friend to a friend. Far-famed 


Soma, stretch out? our life-span so that we may live. 


5 The glorious drops that I have drunk set me free in wide space. You 
have bound me together in my limbs as thongs bind a chariot. Let the 


drops protect me from the foot that stumbles ? and keep lameness 


away from me. 


6 Inflame me like a fire kindled by friction; make us see far; make us 
richer, better. For when I am intoxicated with you, Soma, I think 


myself rich. Draw near and make us thrive. 


7 We would enjoy you, pressed with a fervent heart, like riches from a 
father. King Soma, stretch out our life-spans as the sun stretches the 


spring days. 


8 King Soma, have mercy on us for our well-being. Know that we are 
devoted to your laws. Passion and fury are stirred up.” O drop of 


Soma, do not hand us over to the pleasure of the enemy. 


9 For you, Soma, are the guardian of our body; watching over men, you 
have settled down in every limb. If we break your laws, O god, have 


mercy on us like a good friend, to make us better. 


10 Let me join closely with my compassionate friend? so that he will not 
injure me when I have drunk him. O lord of bay horses,? for the Soma 


that is lodged in us I approach Indra to stretch out our life-span. 


11 Weaknesses and diseases have gone; the forces of darkness!? have 
fled in terror. Soma has climbed up in us, expanding. We have come to 


the place where they stretch out life-spans. 


12 The drop that we have drunk has entered our hearts, an immortal 
inside mortals. O fathers,!! let us serve that Soma with the oblations 


and abide in his mercy and kindness. 


13 Uniting in agreement with the fathers, O drop of Soma, you have 


extended yourself through sky and earth. Let us serve him with an 


oblation; let us be masters of riches. 


14 You protecting gods, speak out for us. Do not let sleep or harmful 
speech!? seize us. Let us, always dear to Soma, speak as men of power 


in the sacrificial gathering. 


15 Soma, you give us the force of life on every side. Enter into us, 
finding the sunlight, watching over men. O drop of Soma, summon 


your helpers and protect us before and after.!? 


NOTES 


1. Here, as elsewhere in the hymns to Soma, honey is not a reference 
to the product of bees or the Indo-European mead made from it, but 


refers to the essence and sweetness of the ambrosia. 


2. Inside the human body, the Soma becomes ‘boundless’ in the sense 
of producing a feeling of infinite expansion, a sensation char acteristic 
of psychedelic drugs. But the word (aditi) may also be taken as the 
proper name of the goddess Aditi, for Soma is called the youngest son 
of Aditi and Aditi's function of liberating from sin might be relevant 
here : Soma, Aditi's son, purifies from within and pacifies the angry 


gods. 


3. The term denotes an obedient female animal, probably a draught 
animal; it could be a mare or a cow. Cf. Dawn harnessing docile cows 
to her chariot in order to bring treasure to the singer (1.92.2). These 
animals, though naturally fierce in the Indo-European world, were 


also capable of being tamed. 


4. The poet has a vision of what life in heaven would be like, a kind of 


vague, temporary immortality, lasting ‘a long time’. 


5. The verb means to cross in a forward direction, as one would cross 
a river, to push the farther bank of the life-span farther away. Cf. SB 
11.1.6.6, in which Prajapati sees the end of his life as one would see 
the farther bank of a river. The metaphor is repeated in vv. 7 and 10- 
11, and the idea of prolonging life (or of obtaining the limited 
immortality which consists in a full life-span) is central to the hymn. 
Cf. also the recurrent Vedic themes of 'stretching the thread' of the 


sacrifice and expanding in space. 


6. The releasing effect of the drug described in the first part of this 
verse is immediately contrasted with a binding, perhaps by Soma, 
perhaps by someone else, and then with some sort of stumbling; this 
stumbling may involve actual injury, prefigured in the 'binding with 
thongs’ and followed by the ‘lameness’ of the next phrase. The verse 
may also imply more metaphysical mistakes, but the literal meaning 
might refer to stumbling and falling in physical clumsiness as a result 


of the ecstasy induced by Soma. 


7. Soma stirs not only the emotions of the drinkers but also the 


unpredictable emotions of the enemy mentioned in the next phrase. 
8. Soma. 


9. Indra, here as elsewhere identified with Soma. The singer 
approaches Indra to come ‘for’ Soma in the sense of ‘in order to enjoy’ 
Soma or 'in return for being given' Soma, but in any case to act, like 
Soma, to prolong life, or even to allow Soma to remain in the belly for 


a long time. 


10. Personified as females. 
11. The fathers, as drinkers of Soma, are called to witness. 


12. ‘Harmful speech’ may mean injurious slander or may refer to the 
violation of the vows of remaining awake and silent in the rite of 


initiation into the Soma sacrifice. Cf. 10.18.14. 


13. The worshipper asks to be surrounded and protected now and 


forever in his drug-induced vulnerability. 
10.136 The Long-haired Ascetic 


The long-haired ascetic (Kesin), an early precursor of the Upanisadic 
yogi, drinks a drug (probably some hallucinogen other than Soma) in the 
company of Rudra, the master of poison and a god who is excluded from 
the Soma sacrifice. The hallucinations described in the hymn are related 
to but not the same as those attributed to Soma-drinkers in 9.112, 
10.119, etc. 


1 Long-hair holds fire, holds the drug, holds sky and earth. Long-hair 
reveals everything, so that everyone can see the sun.! Long-hair 


declares the light. 


2 These ascetics, swathed in wind,? put dirty red rags on.? When gods 


enter them, they ride with the rush of the wind. 


3 ‘Crazy with asceticism, we have mounted the wind.* Our bodies are 


all you mere mortals can see.’ 


4 He sails through the air, looking down on all shapes below.? The 


ascetic is friend to this god and that god, devoted to what is well done. 


5 The stallion of the wind, friend of gales, lashed on by gods - the 


ascetic lives in the two seas, on the east and on the west. 


6 He moves with the motion of heavenly girls * and youths, of wild 
beasts. Long-hair, reading their minds, is their sweet, their most 


exciting friend. 


7 The wind has churned it up; Kunamnama® prepared it for him. Long- 


hair drinks from the cup, sharing the drug ? with Rudra. 


NOTES 


1. This act is attributed to other Vedic gods, too. Cf. 1.50.5. 


2. That is, they are naked; but the connection with the wind is also 


literally important, as in verses 3, 5, and 7. 
3. Some are naked, some wear red (later saffron) rags. 


4. The ascetic rides the wind as if it were a horse; cf. v. 5. The ascetic 


controls the wind by controlling his own breath. 


5. This act is often attributed to the sun. The ecstatic ascetic takes on 
the characteristics of several gods. The verse also describes the 
sensation of flying outside of one's own body, observed below (cf. v. 
3). 


6. The Apsarases or nymphs of heaven, with their companions the 
Gandharvas. 


7. The drug. 


8. A female deity who appears only here; her name may indicate a 


witch or a hunchback. 


9. Visa, a drug or poison. 


INDRA 


INDRA, the king of the gods, is frequently mentioned in hymns to other 
gods. As the great Soma-drinker, he appears often in the Soma hymns 
(cf. 10.119), and it is he who lures Agni away from the waters or the 
demons (10.51, 10.124). He is central to hymns about the Maruts 
(1.165, 1.170-71), Atri (5.40), Apala (8.91), and Vrsakapi (10.86), and 


appears as a very important bit player in many others. 


Indra's family life is troubled in ways that remain unclear. His birth, 
like that of many great warriors and heroes, is unnatural; there are also 
strong hints that he may have killed his father (4.18). So, too, he is in 
turn challenged by his own son, whom he apparently overcomes (10.28). 
The incestuous implications in these relationships may have led the 
Vedic poet to append to one of the Indra hymns the tale of another 
incestuous birth and infancy, apparently that of Agni (3.31.1-3; cf. 
5.2.1). 


But the hymns return again and again to clearer and more 
straightforward stories: the heroic deeds of Indra. The killing of 
Vrtra(1.32) is frequently alluded to in other hymns, as is the freeing of 
the cows in the cave (3.31, 10.108), which shares much of the 
symbolism and significance of the battle with Vrtra. Other deeds, such as 
the beheading of the sacrifice (10.171), are mentioned without being 
fully explained in the Rig Veda, though later mythological texts often 


expand upon them. 


Indra's famous generosity — particularly when he is exultant from 


copious draughts of Soma - and his endearing anthropomorphism 
embolden the poet to imagine himself in Indra's place (8.14). These 
same qualities, however, may have led worshippers even in Vedic times 
to devalue Indra, the beginning of a process that culminates in his total 
loss of worship in the Hindu period; in answer to these implicit 
expressions of doubt, the poet reaffirms his faith in Indra as the greatest 
of the Vedic warrior gods (2.12). 


4.18 The Birth and Childhood Deeds of Indra 


This obscure dialogue is partially illuminated by the recognition of its 
place in Indo-European mythology: it refers, in purposely mysterious 
tones, to the story of a male god concealed by his mother from a father 
who threatens to kill him, a father whom he himself then kills. The 
hymn alternates between narrative and direct discourse, the latter 
spoken by Indra and his mother, the former by the poet who questions 
them and elicits answers that attempt to vindicate and justify the actions 
of the two protagonists. None of the principals in the drama is named 
except Indra; later commentary identifies the mother with Aditi and the 
father with Tvastr(who appears in the hymn, though not explicitly as the 
father). 


The hymn begins with the story of Indra's birth: his mother kept him 
in the womb for many years (v. 4), not, she insists, in absence of 
maternal feeling but for Indra's sake — i.e. to protect him; the hymn does 
not tell us why this was necessary, but it may well be because his father 


was jealous of Indra's great powers (v. 5), a suspicion ultimately proved 


valid when Indra kills his father (v. 12). As the dialogue begins, Indra is 
still inside the womb and wishes to break out through her side; she 
attempts to dissuade him (v. 1), but he insists on being born (v. 2). She 
then hides him (v. 3), presumably still in fear of his father. Again Indra 
refuses to be protected, but follows her to Tvastr's house, where he 
drinks the Soma (v. 3). In response to the narrator's accusations (vv. 4- 
5), she calls upon the waters to witness her good motives in treating 
Indra as she did (vv. 6-7), and speaks of being guiltless of the wounds 
Indra incurred in fighting the demon Vrtra(vv. 8-9), who is analogized 
with Indra's father. The narrator then recapitulates the story of Indra's 
birth (v. 10) and the slaying of Vrtra, in which Visnu came to Indra's aid 
(v. 11). Upon being questioned about killing his father (v. 12), Indra 
protests that he had no choice, being in terrible danger until the eagle 
brought him the Soma (v. 13). 


1 [Indra's mother:] ‘This! is the ancient, proven path by which all the 
gods were born and moved upward. By this very path he should be 
born when he has grown great. He should not make his mother perish 


in that way.” 


2 [Indra:] ‘I cannot come out by that path; these are bad places to go 
through. I will come out cross-wise, through the side. Many things yet 


undone must I do; one ? I will fight, and one ^ I will question.’ 


3 [Narrator:] He watched his mother as she went away:? ‘I cannot help 
following : I will follow.' In Tvastr's house Indra drank the Soma? 


worth a hundred cows, pressed in the two bowls. 


4 Why has she pushed him far away, whom she carried for a thousand 


months and many autumns? For there is no one his equal among those 


who are born and those who will be born.” 


5 As if she thought he was flawed,? his mother hid Indra though he 
abounded in manly strength. Then he stood up and put his garment on 


by himself; as he was born he filled the two world-halves. 


6 [Indra's mother:] ‘These waters? flow happily, shouting ^ Alala! *, 
waters that were screaming together like righteous women.!? Ask 
them what they are saying, what encircling mountain!! the waters 


burst apart. 


7 'Are they speaking words of praise and invitation!? to him? Do the 
waters wish to take on themselves the flaw of Indra?!? With his great 


weapon my son killed Vrtra and set these rivers free. 


8 ' Still a young woman, I did not throw you away for my sake; nor did 
Evil-childbirth!^ swallow you up for my sake. But for my sake the 
waters were kind to the child,! and for my sake Indra stood up at 


once. 


9 ‘Not for my sake did the shoulderless onet wound you, generous 
Indra, and strike away your two jaws;!7 though wounded, you 
overpowered him, and with your weapon you crushed the head of the 


Dāsa.'!8 


10 [Narrator:] The heifer!? gave birth to the firm, strong, unassailable 
bull, the stout Indra. The mother let her calf wander unlicked,?? to 


seek his own ways by himself. 


11 And the mother turned to the buffalo:?! ‘My son, the gods here are 


deserting you.’2* Then Indra, wanting to kill Vrtra, said, ‘Visnu, my 


friend, stride as far as you can.’2°’ 


12 Who made your mother a widow??^ Who wished to kill you when 
you were lying still or moving??? What god helped you when you 


grabbed your father by the foot and crushed him??° 


13 [Indra:] "Because I was in desperate straits, I cooked the entrails of a 
dog,” and I found no one among the gods to help me. I saw my 


woman"? dishonoured. Then the eagle brought the honey to me.’2? 


NOTES 


1. The conventional birth passage through the womb; Indra, like so 
many folk heroes, refuses to be born in this way. Cf. Soma talking in 
the womb, 4.27.1. 


2. She argues that he will kill her if he bursts out through her side. In 
fact, several Indian mythological heroes (including the Buddha) are 
conceived and/or born through the side without injury to the parent 
(as is about to be the case with Indra now), but some do indeed kill 


their mothers (or androgynous fathers) in this way. 
3. Vrtra, who is alluded to several times in this hymn. 


4. The verb ‘to question’ here contrasts with the verb ‘to fight’, and 
indicates that Indra will either speak to make a treaty (with Visnu) or 
speak before killing (Tvastr). The former seems more likely; the 
question that he asks of Visnu is the request to have him stride 
forward (v. 11). 


5. The commentator says that she died, but the hymn makes this 
unlikely; she merely abandons him, as the true mother of the Indo- 
European hero usually does. Cf. 5.2.1-2, where Agni's mother hides 


him from his father for many years in her womb. 


6. According to later tradition, Indra killed Tvastrin order to get the 


Soma away from him. 


7. The argument is either, Why did she try to kill him when she knew 
he was so powerful that he couldn't be killed, or, Why did she try to 
kill him when she knew he was destined to be a great hero? In fact, 
she merely pushed him away in order to preserve him, but one is 
reminded of the mother of Martanda', Aditi (who is traditionally 
identified as the mother of Indra as well), who pushed her son away to 
kill him (10.72.8). 


8. The flaw may be a physical birth flaw such as Martanda’ had, the 
cause of Aditi's rejection of him. Again, this suspicion is invalid: Indra 
is not physically flawed. But the phrase may also foreshadow the 
moral flaw which is to be a problem to Indra, the guilt of the slaughter 


of Vrtra, alluded to in verse 7. 


9. The waters set free when Vrtrawas killed (1.32.1, 1.32.8, 1.32.11- 
12, etc.). Also, perhaps, the waters in which Indra was placed to hide 
him from danger (cf. 1.32.10 and 10.51). 


10. At first the waters scream for help when Vrtraassaults them; then 


they chortle onomatopoetically when they are set free. 


11. The cavern where Vrtrakept the waters penned up. Cf. 1.32.11 and 
3.31.5. 


12. A technical term for a formula of praise and laudatory epithets, 


used to call a god. 


13. The flaw or stain is the sin incurred in killing Vrtra. Later myths 
narrate at great length the way in which Indra asked the waters (and 


other creatures) to take upon themselves a portion of this stain. 


14. This may be the name of a demonness who swallows children, 
whose name indicates that she brings evil to those in childbirth (i.e. 
causes the death of the child or the mother or both) or brings forth 
evil. More likely, however, it is the name of the river who'swallows 
up' Indra - not for the sake of his mother (i.e. not because she was a 


rejecting mother), but for his sake — to save him from danger. 


15. The mercy of the waters may be their kindness in adopting him 
when his mother was forced to abandon him, or their willing ness to 
forgive him for the sin of killing the demon (for their benefit) and to 
take part of the sin upon them. Indra's mother takes credit for 
persuading them to do this, and for letting Indra stand up at once, 
though earlier (v. 5) the poet emphasizes that Indra did this despite 
her efforts to hide him. 


16. Vrtra. Cf. 1.32.5. 


17. Elsewhere it is said that Vrtra wounded Indra in this way, 
shattering his jaws (1.32.12). Indra's mother seems to be saying that it 
wasn't her fault that Indra got into such trouble; she had tried to keep 


him safe in her womb. 


18. The serpent is identified with the native enemy, or slave, of the 


conquering Aryan. See 1.32.11. 


19. Indra's mother is here called a cow who has not yet given birth to 
a calf. Indra is her firstborn. Cf. the mothers of Agni as primaparas, 
2.35.5. 


20. That is, she did not hold him close to her after he was born, but 
pushed him away uncared for, like a cow who fails to eat the 
afterbirth and lick the calf. Moreover, as Indra was not born through 


the womb, there would be no afterbirth. 
21. Indra. 


22. A possible reference to the episode in which the Maruts left Indra 
to fight Vrtraall alone. This point is debated (by the Maruts) in 
1.165.6-7. 


23. Indra asks Visnu to stride forward to help him, but he also refers 
to Visnu's famous talent for creating space (as Indra does by killing 
Vrtra) by striding. Cf. 1.154. 


24. This might be a question put by Visnu to Indra, but is more likely 


asked by the narrator. 


25. That is, while he was still lying in the womb or coming out of it. 
Indra himself tries to kill the Maruts when they are in the womb of 


their mother. 


26. The same language is used to describe the killing of Vrtraand the 
killing of Indra's father. This is not to imply that these are one and the 
same, but they are strangely linked: Tvastris Vrtra's father in later 
Indian tradition. In any case, the two deeds are closely parallel in this 
hymn : Indra's father must be killed, just as the dragon must be killed, 


and Indra's mother tries to prevent both slaughters at first (as Vrtra's 


mother is said to participate in the battle with Indra, in 1.32.9) and 
finally acquiesces and takes Indra's side, at least in the fight with 
Vrtraand perhaps, by implication, in the parricide. Cf. the way in 
which the mother of Agni holds Agni by the foot when she abandons 
him, 1.164.17. 


27. This comes to be the quintessential polluting act in later Hinduism, 
an act that is particularly used in mythology as an example of what 
one is allowed to do in dire straits: one may even eat a dog. Indra 
seems to be arguing that, if this is so, one can surely kill one's father 


under similar circumstances. 


28. Indra's wife has not yet been mentioned in this hymn, nor is it 
clear why she would be dishonoured: elsewhere (10.86.1. 1.86.4-5. 
1.86.9) she is dishonoured when Indra loses power, and the gambler's 
wife is dishonoured when he is ruined (10.34.11). It is possible that 
the ‘woman’ is Indra's mother, whom he regards as dishonoured by 
the actions of her husband, Indra's father, and therefore avenges by 


committing parricide. 


29. This seems to contradict the statement that Indra took the Soma 
from Tvastr's house (v. 3), as well as the implication that Indra 
accompanied the eagle on the journey to get the Soma (4.26.7, 4.27.3- 
4). Evidently what is meant is that once Indra had killed his father 


(Tvastr?), he had access to the Soma in all of its forms. 


10.28 Indra Chastises His Son 


This dialogue begins in medias res, but the situation can be sketchily 


reconstructed from what follows : A son of Indra gave a sacrifice and 
invited the gods; all but Indra came to it, for Indra was angry with the 
son's pretensions to be another Indra. The son's wife worried about 
Indra's absence, and Indra then appeared, responding to his son's hasty 
offerings with a series of riddles intended to humble him. The son at first 
pretends to be too naive to understand, but when Indra speaks more 
directly about the consequences of challenging the gods, the son asserts 
himself, and finally, overcome by the violence of Indra's increasingly 


patent fables, praises the god his father. 


1 [Sacrificer's wife:] ‘All the rest of the band of my friends has come, but 
my husband's father has not come. He would have eaten barley meal 


and drunk Soma and gone back home well fed.’ 


2 [Indra:] * The sharp-horned bull bellowed as he stood over the height 
and breadth of the earth. In all combats I protect the man who presses 


Soma and fills my two bellies.'! 


3 [Sacrificer:] "They are pressing out the impetuous, exhilarating Soma 
juices with the pressing-stone, for you, Indra. Drink them! They are 
cooking bulls for you; you will eat them, generous Indra, when they 


summon you with food.” 


4 [Indra:] 'Singer, understand this that I say: The rivers carry their 
currents upstream. The fox crept up to the lion from behind. The 


jackal fell upon the wild boar out of an ambush.’2 


5 [Sacrificer:] ‘How can I, a simpleton, understand what is said by you 
who are wise and powerful?? You who know should tell us truly: 


towards which side is your peaceful chariot shaft going, generous one? 
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6 [Indra:] *They truly praise me as the powerful one; my chariot shaft is 
going straight up to the lofty sky. I crush down many thousands at 


once, for my begetter begot me to have no enemy to conquer me.' 


7 [Sacrificer:] "The gods truly know me as the powerful one, a fierce bull 
in one action after another, Indra. Exhilarated by Soma, I killed 
Vrtrawith my thunderbolt, and I opened up the cow-pen by force for 


the devout worshipper.'? 


8 [Indra :] ‘ The gods went out and took their axes ; they cut down trees 
and came there with their servants. They laid the good wood in the 


boxes but burnt the scrub wood right there.’ © 


9 [Sacrificer:] ‘The rabbit swallowed up the knife as it came towards 
him; with a clod I split the mountain far away.’ I will put the great in 


the power of the small; the calf becomes strong and attacks the bull.’ 


10 [Indra:] ‘That is the way the eagle caught his talon and was trapped, 
like a lion caught in a foot-snare. Even the buffalo was caught when 


he got thirsty: a crocodile dragged him away by the foot.® 


11 ‘In the same way let a crocodile drag away by the foot all those who 
oppose the feeding of priests. As they all eat the bulls that have been 


set free, they themselves destroy the powers of their body.? 


12 [Sacrificer :] ‘Those who hastened in person to Soma with hymns of 
praise have become supreme in their sacrificial acts and devout 
rituals. Speaking like a man, measure out prizes for us. In heaven you 


have earned fame and the name of hero.’ 


NOTES 


1. The imagery of the first two verses, including the references to 
Indra's two bellies and the role of the sacrificer's wife, is similar to 
that of the Vrsakapi hymn, 10.86.14-15. Indra implies that the son, 
like a fox or jackal, by trying to be 


2. Indra, who is like a lion or wild boar, is both creating a topsy-turvy 
world (in which the rivers flow the wrong way and the cowardly 
animals attack the fierce) and foolishly taking on more than he can 
handle. 


3. Cf. the young man who challenges his father in 4.5.2 and 6.9.2. 


4. That is, are you on the side of simple mortals or wise immortals? 
The answer in the next verse seems to be that Indra is on his own side, 


or the side of the gods. 


5. The son here explicitly claims credit for the deeds of Indra (1.32, 
3.31), as other gods do from time to time; in offering the Soma that 
enables Indra to perform these deeds, the sacrificer to a certain extent 


participates in them. 


6. Indra implies that the gods are able to distinguish the good (wood 
or Indras) from the worthless ; the former they take home in boxes on 
wagons, the latter they destroy - a thinly veiled threat to the 


pretender. 


7. Another allusion to Indra's splitting of the mountain in which the 


cows were trapped. Cf. 3.31. 


8. Indra's warning to anyone who takes on too great an opponent or 


becomes careless. 


9. Indra threatens those who take to themselves praise due to the 


gods, Soma due to the gods, or food due to the gods or priests. 
1.32 The Killing of Vrtra 


The greatest of Indra's heroic deeds was the slaying of the dragon Vrtra, 
an act which also symbolizes the releasing of the waters or rains which 
Vrtrahad held back, the conquest of the enemies of the Aryans, and the 
creation of the world out of the body of the dragon.The thunderbolt of 
Indra is a club which, as a phallic symbol, is also a symbol of fertility, 
the source of seed as well as rain; sexual imagery also underlies the 
contrast between the castrated steer and the bull bursting with seed. 
Rain imagery is also prominent; Vrtrais a cloud pierced in his loins or in 
his bellies, for elsewhere he is said to have swallowed all the universe, 
which Indra must free from him; the cows to which the waters are 
compared are also rain-clouds. Vrtramay be imagined as a shoulderless 
serpent or as a dragon whose arms and legs Indra has just cut off; he is 
primarily a symbol of danger, constriction, and loss. The battle is waged 
with magic as well as with weapons; Indra uses magic to make himself 
as thin as a horse's hair, and Vrtrauses magic to create lightning and fog. 
Indra wins, of course, and verse 14 refers to a similar feat of rescue 
performed by the eagle,! but only as a simile in the context of another 
myth: Indra is said to have fled after killing Vrtraand to have been 
punished for the crime of murder. This hymn, however, ends on a note 


of affirmation for Indra's victory. 


1 Let me now sine the heroic deeds of Indra. the first that the 
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thunderbolt-wielder performed. He killed the dragon and pierced an 


opening for the waters ; he split open the bellies of mountains. 


2 He killed the dragon who lay upon the mountain; Tvastr? fashioned 
the roaring thunderbolt for him. Like lowing cows, the flowing waters 


rushed straight down to the sea. 


3 Wildly excited like a bull, he took the Soma for himself and drank the 
extract from the three bowls in the three-day Soma ceremony.? Indra 
the Generous seized his thunderbolt to hurl it as a weapon; he killed 


the firstborn of dragons. 


4 Indra, when you killed the firstborn of dragons and overcame by your 
own magic the magic of the magicians, at that very moment you 
brought forth the sun, the sky, and dawn. Since then you have found 


no enemy to conquer you. 


5 With his great weapon , the thunderbolt, Indra killed the shoulderless 
Vrtra, his greatest enemy. Like the trunk of a tree whose branches 


have been lopped off by an axe, the dragon lies flat upon the ground. 


6 For, muddled by drunkenness like one who is no soldier, 
Vrtrachallenged the great hero who had overcome the mighty and 
who drank Soma to the dregs. Unable to withstand the onslaught of 
his weapons, he found Indra an enemy to conquer him and was 


shattered, his nose crushed. 


7 Without feet or hands he fought against Indra, who struck him on the 
nape of the neck with his thunderbolt. The steer who wished to 
become the equal of the bull bursting with seed, Vrtralay broken in 


many places. 


8 Over him as he lay there like a broken reed the swelling waters 
flowed for man.^ Those waters that Vrtrahad enclosed with his power 


— the dragon now lay at their feet. 


9 The vital energy of Vrtra's mother ebbed away, for Indra had hurled 
his deadly weapon at her. Above was the mother, below was the son; 


Dānu” lay down like a cow with her calf. 


10 In the midst of the channels of the waters which never stood still or 
rested, the body was hidden. The waters flow over Vrtra's secret place; 


he who found Indra an enemy to conquer him sank into long darkness. 


11 The waters who had the Dāsa” for their husband, the dragon for 
their protector, were imprisoned like the cows imprisoned by the 
Panis.? When he killed Vrtra he split open the outlet of the waters that 
had been closed. 


12 Indra, you became a hair of a horse's tail when Vrtra struck you on 
the corner of the mouth. You, the one god, the brave one, you won the 
COWS; you won the Soma; you released the seven streams so that they 
could flow. 


13 No use was the lightning and thunder, fog and hail that he? had 
scattered about, when the dragon and Indra fought. Indra the 


Generous remained victorious for all time to come. 


14 What avenger of the dragon did you see, Indra, that fear entered 
your heart when you had killed him? Then you crossed the ninety- 
nine streams like the frightened eagle” crossing the realms of earth 


and air. 


15 Indra, who wields the thunderbolt in his hand, is the king of that 
which moves and that which rests, of the tame and of the horned.? He 
rules the people as their king, encircling all this as a rim encircles 


spokes. 


NOTES 


1. Cf. 4.26-7. 


2. Tvastr is the artisan of the gods, sometimes an enemy of Indra (cf. 
4.18) but here his ally. 


3. Cf. 10.14.16. 


4. Manu was the eponymous ancestor of mankind; the verse may refer 
to the waters that flowed at the time of the great flood, when Manu 

alone was saved, or to the waters that flowed for the sake of mankind 
at the time of the piercing of Vrtra(cf. 1.165.8). The latter seems more 


likely — or both at once. 


5. Danu is the mother of Vrtra and of other demons called Danavas; 
Dāsa is another name for Vrtra and also, in the sense of 'slave', for 
other human and demonic enemies of Indra; the Panis are a group of 
such enemies, said to have stolen and penned up the cows until Indra 
released them (see 3.31 and 10.108). 


6. ‘He’ is Vrtra, trying his magic in vain against Indra's (cf. v. 4). 
7. Possibly the eagle (Indra in disguise) that stole the Soma (4.26-7). 


8. According to Sayana, the ‘tame’ are animals that do not attack, such 


as horses and donkeys, while the ‘horned’ are fierce animals like 


buffaloes and bulls. 
3.31 The Cows in the Cave 


Indra split open the cave where the cows were pent up, releasing them 
and winning them. This myth expresses simultaneously the successful 
cattle raids of the Indo-Aryans against the people they conquered, the 
process of birth out of the womb, the releasing of the waters (symbolized 
by cows) pent up by the demons of drought, the finding (and hence 
creating) of the dawn rays of the sun (also symbolized by cows), and the 
poet's discovery and release of his own inspirations. The martial level of 
the myth is fleshed out by references to Indra's assistants, simultaneously 
the Angiras priests (who thus tie the myth to the fourth level, the poet's 
inspiration) and the Maruts or storm-clouds (tying it to the second level, 
the end of the drought). The theme of finding and creating the sun is 
expanded in the first three verses of the hymn, which describe the birth 
of fire in an obscure allegory of incest that also alludes to the winning of 


treasure (the wealth of cattle again). 


1 The driver! wise in the Law came, speaking devoutly as he chastened 
his daughter's daughter.? When the father strove to pour? into his 


daughter, his heart eagerly consented. 


2 The son of the body did not leave the inheritance to the sister; he 
made her womb a treasure-house for the winner.^ When the mothers ? 


1 


give birth to the driver, one of the two who do good deeds is the 


maker, and the other derives the gain. 


3 Trembling with his tongue, Agni was born to honour the sons of the 


great rosy one.* Great was the embryo, great was their birth, and great 


the growth, through sacrifice, of the lord of bay horses.” 


4 The conquerors surrounded the challenger ;? they brought forth great 
light out of darkness. The dawns recognized him and came to meet 


him; Indra became the only lord of cows. 


5 The wise ones ? struck a path for those!? who were in the cave; the 
seven priests drove them oh with thoughts pressing forward. They 
found all the paths of the right way; the one who knew was the one 


who entered them, bowing low. 


6 If Saramā!! finds the breach in the mountain, she will complete her 
earlier great pathfinding. The swift-footedone led out the head of the 
undying syllables;!? knowing the way, she was the first to go towards 


the cry. 


7 The most inspired one came, behaving like a friend.!? The mountain 
made ripe the fruit of its womb for the one who performed great 
deeds.!^ The young hero, proving his generosity, won success with the 


youths; then Angiras right away became a singer of praise.!° 


8 The image of this creature and that creature, he knows all who are 
born. Standing in the forefront, he killed Susna.!6 Knowing the path of 
the sky, longing for cows, he went before us, singing. The friend freed 


his friends from dishonour. 


9 With a heart longing for cows they sat down while with their songs 
they made the road to immortality. This is their very seat, still often 


used now, the lawful way by which they wished to win the months.!” 


10 Glancing about, they rejoiced in their own possessions as they 
milked out the milk of the ancient seed.!? Their shout heated the two 
worlds. They arranged the offspring, dividing the cows among the 


men.!? 


11 He himself, Indra the killer of Vrtra, with songs released the rosy 
cows together with the offspring and the oblations. Stretching far, the 
cow was milked of the sweet honey-like butter that she had held for 


him. 


12 They made a seat for him as for a father,?? for these great deeds 
revealed a great, shining seat. They propped their two parents apart 


with a pillar; sitting down, they raised the wild one?! high up. 


13 When the abundant female?? determined to crush down the one who 
had grown great in a single day?? and had pervaded the two world- 
halves, all irresistible powers came to Indra, in whom flawless praises 


come together. 


14 I long for your great friendship, for your powerful help.?^ Many gifts 
go to the killer of Vrtra. Great is praise; we have come to the kindness 


of the lord. Generous Indra, be good to us as our shepherd. 


15 He won great land and much wealth, and he sent the booty to his 
friends. Radiant with his men, Indra gave birth to the sun, the dawn, 


motion,?? and fire. 


16 This house-friend has loosed into a single channel even the wide 
dispersed waters that shine with many colours, the honeyed waters 
made clear by the inspired filters. Rushing along by day and night, 


they drive forward.” 


17 The two dark bearers of treasure, worthy of sacrifice," follow the 
sun with his consent, when your beloved, impetuous friends?? 


embrace your splendour to draw it to them. 


18 Killer of Vrtra, be the lord of lovely gifts, the bull who gives life to 
songs of praise for a whole life-span. Come to us with kind and 


friendly favours, with great help, quickly, O great one. 


19 Like Angiras I honour him and bow to him, making new for the 
ancient one a song that was born long ago.?? Thwart the many godless 


lies, and let us win the sun, generous Indra. 


20 The mists that were spread about have become transparent;?? guide 
us safely across them. You, our charioteer, must protect us from 


injury. Soon, Indra, soon, make us winners of cows. 


21 The killer of Vrtraas lord of cows has shown us cows ; he went 
among the dark ones with his rosy forms.?! Revealing lovely gifts in 


the right way, he has opened up all his own gates. 


22 For success in this battle where there are prizes to be won, we will 
invoke the generous Indra, most manly and brawny, who listens and 


gives help in combat, who kills enemies and wins riches. 


NOTES 


1. Agni is here and in verse 2 referred to as the driver or transporter, 


the one who carries the oblation to the gods in his chariot. 


2. The extended metaphor of the first three verses may represent the 


priest as the father, his daughter as the sacrificial butter held in the 


spoon, and the son as the fire * begotten' (kindled) by the priest. 


3. The priest pours butter into the spoon, and the father pours seed 


into his daughter. 


4. The winner is the son or brother, who apparently marries his sister 
so that her inheritance (the treasure) passes back through him to his 
heirs. For incest with brother and father, cf. Püsan with his mother 
and sister (6.55). In the ritual metaphor, the inheritance is the butter 


which falls from the spoon (her womb") into the fire. 


5. The mothers of Agni are the kindling-sticks or the hands that hold 
them; the two who do good deeds, also regarded as the mothers of 
Agni, are the priest who ‘makes’ the fire and the sacrificer who derives 


the gain from it. 


6. The Angiras priests, who tend Agni and own cows, are born of the 


rosy sky. 


7. Indra is the lord of bay horses, ‘grown’ and aided in battle by the 


priests (Angirases) who feed him Soma in their sacrifices. 


8. The Maruts and Angirases are the conquerors who closely surround 


Indra, the challenger not of them but of the cattle-thieves. 
9. The priests again. 
10. The noun is feminine, referring to the cows. 


11. The bitch of Indra, the swift-footed one who finds the way to the 
cave. Cf. 10.108. The first part of this verse may be spoken by Indra. 


12. Here the cows are explicitly identified with sacred speech. Cf. 
1.164. 


13. Indra or the leader of the Angirases (called Angiras) may be the 
inspired one, exalted by drinking Soma. Cf. 10.108.8. He feigns 
friendship as Saramā is tempted to do; cf. 10.108.9-10. 


14. That is, the mountain yielded its contents, the cows, to Indra. 


15. Angiras praises Indra in order to strengthen him. The song may be 


directly quoted in the next verse. 
16. Susna is the demon of drought. 


17. The Angirases sit down to perform the sacrifice that will give Indra 
the strength to win the cows who give the milk of immortality, and to 
acquire the power of the monthly sacrifices or the list of months in 


which the sacrifice was offered. 
18. The milk of the cows is equated with seed and with rain. 


19. They distributed the booty of calves and cows, the calves (as milk) 
being gifts for the priests. 


20. Indra is like a father to the Angirases. The seat is both his resting- 
place and a term for the special sacrifice (sattra) performed by the 
Angirases on Indra's behalf. The priests separate the worlds, making a 
place for the sacrifice to Indra by revealing the space of the realm 


between sky and earth. 


21. The sun, created here, as usual, by the propping apart of sky and 


earth, as well as by being 'discovered' in the cave. 


22. An obscure term (Dhisana) designating the bowl of Soma, the bowl 


of sky or of earth, or a goddess of abundance. Here she inspires Indra. 


23. Indra's deed of freeing the cows from the cave is assimilated to his 


deed of killing Vrtra(who grew great in one day) and releasing the 


waters. 
24. The worshipper addresses Indra directly. 


25. Perhaps the orbit of the sun, or the passing of time, or the course 


of the sacrifice. 


26. That is, they drive (transitively) the horses who pull the chariots of 


the waters that mix with the Soma. 

27. The dark ones are night and twilight. 
28. The Maruts. 

29. Cf. 1.1.2. 

30. Cf. the dispersed mists of Vrtra, 1.32.13. 


31. The dark ones are the aboriginal enemies of the Aryans, or the 
dark forces of evil, illuminated by the rosy lights of the dawns/ 


Maruts/priests, as in verse 17. 
10.108 Saramā and the Pants 


This conversation takes place in the midst of a myth told in later texts at. 
some length. The Panis are demons who live in the sky on the other side 
of the river Rasa that separates the world of gods and men from the 
world of demons; the name also refers to tribal people who are the 
enemies of the Vedic people on earth. These Panis stole the cows of the 
Angirases and hid them in mountain caves; the sages joined with the 
gods — Indra, Soma, Agni, and Brhaspati - to get the cattle back.! They 


sent Sarama, the bitch of Indra, to follow the trail of the cows, which she 


succeeded in doing. Reaching the hiding-place, she engaged in the 
conversation recorded in this hymn, one in which the Panis appear at 
first secure and sarcastic but soon become worried and attempt, 


unsuccessfully, to bribe Sarama. 


1 [The Paņis:| "With what desire has Sarama come to this place? The 
road stretches far into distant lands. What is your mission to us? How 
did you find your way here? And how did you cross the waters of the 


Rasa?” 


2 [Sarama:] ‘I have journeyed here, sent as the messenger of Indra, and 
I desire your great treasures, O Panis. Because they feared being 
jumped across, they? helped me to do it; thus I crossed the waters of 
the Rasa.” 


3 [Panis: *What is Indra like, Sarama? What is the appearance of him 
who sent you here as his messenger from afar? If he comes here, we 


will make friends with him, and he will be the herdsman of our cattle. 


4 [Saramd] ‘I know him as one who cannot be tricked; he tricks others, 
he who sent me here as his messenger from afar. The deep streams do 


not hide him; ? you Panis will lie there slain by Indra. 


5 [Panis:] "These are the cows which you desire, lovely Saramā, having 
flown beyond the ends of the sky. Who would release them to you 


without a fight? And we have sharp weapons.' 


6 [Saramā] ‘Your words, O Panis, are no armies. Your evil bodies may 
be proof against arrows, the path that goes to you may be 


impregnable, but Brhaspati will not spare you in either case.' 


7 [Pan] * Sarama, this treasure-room full of cows, horses, and riches is 


set firm in cliffs of rock. Panis who are good sentinels guard it. You 


have come in vain on this empty path.” 


8 [Saramā:] ‘The sages — Ayāsyas, Angirases, and Navagvas^ — roused by 
Soma will share this enclosed cave of cattle among them. Then the 


Panis will spit back these words.’ 


9 [Panis:] 'Sarama, since you have come here, compelled by the force of 
the gods, we will make you our sister. Do not go back, fair one; we 


will give you a share of the cattle.’ 


10 [Sarama:] ‘I know no brotherhood, nor sisterhood; Indra and the 
Angirases, who inspire terror, know them. When I left them, they 


seemed to me to be desirous of cattle. Panis, run far away from here. 


11 ‘Run far into the distance, Panis. Let the cattle come out by the right 
path and disappear, the cattle which Brhaspati, the inspired sages, the 


pressing-stones and Soma found when they had been hidden.’ 


NOTES 


1. Cf. 3.3T. 


2. The waters. At the critical moment of the journey, the river Rasā 
was worried about losing her reputation as a great river if a dog could 


jump across her; so she helped Saramā by building a ford. 


3. A possible reference to Vrtralying under the water, killed by Indra. 
Cf. 1.32.8, 1.32.10. For tricking the tricky, cf. 1.32.4. 


4. Families of Vedic sages. 


10.171 Indra Beheads the Sacrifice 


1 You, Indra, helped forward the chariot of Itat, who pressed Soma; you 


heard the call of the man who offered Soma. 


2 You severed from his skin the head of the rebellious Sacrifice! and 


went with it to the home of the man who offered Soma. 


3 You, Indra, set loose in a moment the mortal Venya for Astrabudhna 


when he thought of it.? 


4 You, Indra, should bring to the East the sun that is now in the West, 


even against the will of the gods.? 


NOTES 


1. An allusion to the myth, later expanded, that Indra in anger 
beheaded the sacrifice when it threatened the gods and became in 


carnate in human form. 
2. Venya is known to the Rig Veda, but all else in this verse is obscure. 


3. The sun was thought to travel from west to east by night, under the 


earth. Why the gods should oppose this is unclear. 
8.14 ‘If I were Like You, Indra’ 


1 If I were like you, Indra, and all alone ruled over riches, the man who 


praised me would have the company of cows. 


2 I would do my best for him, I would want to give things to the sage, O 


Hushand of Power if T were the lard af cattle 


BEM VI L Yyy warg LER a VV MÁS uarw rvi VI CULL. 


3 For the one who sacrifices and presses Soma your opulence is a cow 


milked of the cattle and horses with which she swells to overflowing. 


4 There is no one, neither god nor mortal, who obstructs your 
generosity, Indra, when you are praised and you wish to give rich 


gifts. 


5 The sacrifice made Indra grow greater when he rolled back the earth 


and made the sky his own diadem. 


6 We ask help from you Indra, you who have grown great and have won 


all treasures. 


7 In the ecstasy of Soma, Indra spread out the middle realm of space 


and the lights, when he shattered Vala.! 


8 He drove out the cows for the Angirases, making visible those that 
had been hidden, and he hurled Vala down headlong. 


9 The lights of the sky were made firm and fast by Indra, so that they 


cannot be pushed away from their fixed place. 


10 Like the exhilarating wave of the waters, your praise, Indra, hastens 


along; your ecstasies have shone forth. 


11 For the hymns of praise and the songs of praise make you grow 


great, Indra, and you bring happiness to the singer of praises.. 


12 Let the two long-maned bay horses bring Indra to drink Soma here at 


the sacrifice of the giver of rich gifts. 


13 With the foam of the waters, Indra, you tore off the head of the 


demon who would not let go,? when you conquered all challengers. 


14 You whirled down the Dasyus who wanted to climb up to the sky, 
Indra, when they had crept up by using their magic spells.? 


15 You scattered to every side the ones that did not press Soma; as 


Soma-drinker you are supreme. 


NOTES 


1. Vala is the demon who pens up the cows, as in 3.31 (though he is 


not named in that hymn). 
2. The demon Namuci. 


3. Cf. 2.12.12. 


2.12 ‘Who is Indra?’ 


As if to answer the challenges of the atheists, or at least of those who 
question the divinity of Indra (v. 5), the poet insists that Indra is indeed 
the god who did what he is said to have done. These concerns, and the 
verbal patterns used to express them, are repeated in a later hymn about 
the Creator (10.121). 


1 The god who had insight the moment he was born, the first who 
protected the gods with his power of thought, before whose hot breath 
the two world-halves tremble at the greatness of his manly powers - 


he, my people, is Indra. 


2 He who made fast the tottering earth, who made still the quaking 
mountains, who measured out and extended the expanse of the air, 


who propped up the sky — he, my people, is Indra 


3 He who killed the serpent and loosed the seven rivers, who drove out 
the cows that had been pent up by Vala,! who gave birth to fire 
between two stones,” the winner of booty in combats — he, my people, 


is Indra. 


4 He by whom all these changes were rung, who drove the race of 
Dasas? down into obscurity, who took away the flourishing wealth of 
the enemy as a winning gambler takes the stake — he, my people, is 


Indra. 


5 He about whom they ask, * Where is he? *, or they say of him, the 
terrible one, ‘He does not exist’, he who diminishes the flourishing 
wealth of the enemy as gambling does - believe in him! He, my 


people, is Indra. 


6 He who encourages the weary and the sick, and the poor priest who is 
in need, who helps the man who harnesses the stones to press Soma, 


he who has lips fine for drinking - he, my people, is Indra. 


7 He under whose command are horses and cows and villages and all 
chariots, who gave birth to the sun and the dawn and led out the 


waters, he, my people, is Indra. 


8 He who is invoked by both of two armies, enemies locked in combat, 
on this side and that side, he who is even invoked separately by each 
of two men standing on the very same chariot,^ he, my people, is 


Indra. 


9 He without whom people do not conquer, he whom they call on for 
help when they are fighting, who became the image of everything, 


who shakes the unshakeable - he, my people, is Indra. 


10 He who killed with his weapon all those who had committed a great 
sin, even when they did not know it, he who does not pardon the 
arrogant man for his arrogance, who is the slayer of the Dasyus, he, 


my people, is Indra. 


11 He who in the fortieth autumn discovered Sambara living in the 
mountains,” who killed the violent serpent, the Dānu,* as he lay there, 


he, my people, is Indra. 


12 He, the mighty bull who with his seven reins let loose the seven 
rivers to flow, who with his thunderbolt in his hand hurled down 


Rauhina’ as he was climbing up to the sky, he, my people, is Indra 


13 Even the sky and the earth bow low before him, and the mountains 
are terrified of his hot breath; he who is known as the Soma-drinker, 
with the thunderbolt in his hand, with the thunderbolt in his palm, he, 


my people, is Indra. 


14 He who helps with his favour the one who presses and the one who 
cooks,? the praiser and the preparer, he for whom prayer is 
nourishment, for whom Soma is the special gift, he, my people, is 


Indra. 


15 You? who furiously grasp the prize for the one who presses and the 
one who cooks, you are truly real. Let us be dear to you, Indra, all our 


days, and let us speak as men of power in the sacrificial gathering. 


NOTES 


1. Vala is an enemy, human or demonic, who kept the cows from 


Indra. See 8.14.7-8 and 3.31. 


2. The fire kindled by flints, or the sun or lightning between the two 
worlds. Cf. 3.31.1-3. 


3. Dasas (also called Dasyus, as in v. 10) are the enemies of the 


Aryans, called ‘slaves’ and enslaved. 


4. The image of the two armies is expanded in the corresponding 
hymn, 10.121.6. The two men on the same chariot are the 


charioteer/priest and the warrior/king. 


5. Sambara was a demon who kept the Soma from Indra In mountain 


fortresses; cf. 4.26.3. 
6. Vrtra. Cf. 1.32.9. 


7. Amore obscure enemy, about whom nothing but this is known. Cf. 
8.14.14. 


8. The one who presses and the one who cooks the Soma. 


9. Here the poet addresses Indra directly, closing with traditional 


phrases. 


GODS OF THE STORM 


CLOSELY associated with Indra in his capacity as god of the thunderstorm, 
the Maruts are also linked to Rudra (1.85 ; cf. 2.33 and 1.114). It is 
precisely the overlapping of their functions with those of Indra that 
underlies a series of hymns debating their several rights to the sacrificial 
offering (1.165, 1.170, 1.171); ultimately, Indra is affirmed to be 
supreme. Indra is also intimately connected with Parjanya the rain- 
cloud, who is, like Indra, called a bull (5.83) but is also called a cow 
(7.101). This androgyny appears elsewhere in the Rig Veda associated 
with sky and earth, and Soma and Agni, but in later mythology it 
becomes an important characteristic of Prajāpati and Siva. Vāta, the 
Gale, a less important but equally vivid aspect of the storm, is said to 
drive a chariot (10.168), like the sun and the sacrifice (1.164). Parjanya 
and Váta differ from the Maruts in being relatively straightforward 
personifications of natural phenomena; the Maruts, like Indra, are 
multivalent, symbolizing warriors and acting as aids to mankind as well 


as bringing fertilizing storms. 


1.85 The Maruts 


The Maruts are wind-gods portrayed always as a group, as a band of 
warriors who serve Indra. Since Rudra is their father, they are also called 


Rudras; their mother is the dappled cow of earth, Prsni. 


1 The team of horses on the course, the Maruts, the sons of Rudra, 


workers of marvels, adorned themselves like women and made the 


two world-halves grow strong. Trembling, the heroes drink to ecstasy 


in the rites. 


2 They have grown to greatness; the Rudras have made a mansion in 
heaven. Singing their song and creating the power of Indra,! they 


whose mother is the dappled cow have put on glory. 


3 When the handsome ones whose mother is a cow adorn themselves 
with their ornaments, they put shining things on their bodies. They 


drive away every attacker. Butter flows all along their path.? 


4 Good warriors who shine forth with their spears, shaking with their 
formidable power even those who cannot be shaken - when you 
Maruts have yoked to your chariots the dappled gazelles? swift as 
thought, 


5 when you have yoked the dappled gazelles to your chariots, speeding 
the stone forward to win the contest,* then the streams are let loose 
from the chestnut stallion.” Like a leather skin, they wet the earth 


with water. 


6 Let your swift-gliding teams bring you here. Flying swiftly with your 
arms,” come forward. Sit down on the sacred grass; a wide seat has 


been made for you Maruts. Drink in ecstasy from the sweet juice. 


7 They grew great by their own power; they climbed up to the dome of 
the sky and made for themselves a broad seat. When Visnu helped the 
bull excited by Soma-drinking, they sat down like birds on the beloved 


sacred grass.? 


8 Striding briskly like heroes ready to fight, like men eager for fame, 


they array themselves for battles. All creatures fear the Maruts; these 


men with terrible faces are like kings. 


9 When the artful Tvastr had turned ? the well-made golden thunderbolt 
with its thousand spikes, Indra took it to do heroic deeds. He killed 


Vrtra and set free the flood of waters. 


10 They? forced up the fountain with their power; they split open even 
the mountain on its solid base.!! Blowing their reed-pipe, the Maruts 
who give fine gifts per formed joyous deeds in the ecstasy of drinking 


Soma. 


11 They forced up the fountain in a stream that shot to the side; they 
poured out the spring for the thirsty 


Gotama. Shining brilliantly, they came to him with aid. They fulfilled 


the desire of the sage in their own ways. 


12 The shelters that you have for the devout man - extend them 
threefold to the man who believes in you.!? Give them to us, O 


Maruts, bulls. Give us the wealth of fine heroes.!? 


NOTES 


1. As the poet gives power to Indra by singing the hymn, so the 
.Maruts give themselves Indra's powers by singing their howling storm 


songs. 


2. Butter is here symbolic of rain and the sap of life, as well as the 


ritual offering and the Soma that the Maruts love. 


3. Unspecified female dappled animals pull the Maruts' chariots; they 
could be mates, but other Rig Vedic evidence makes it more likely that 


they are gazelles. 


4. The winds compete in hurling rocks and crushing boulders, as men 


compete in bowling or shot-put. 


5. The rain is the sperm or urine of the horse of heaven - the cloud or 


heaven itself. 


6. The image is that of a wineskin bag pouring out the rain (cf.this 
simile in the hymn to Parjanya, 5.83.7); a secondary connotation 
might be the pouring down of water on to the earth likened to a skin 


being tanned with fluids. 


7. That is, flapping your arms like wings to speed you faster. Cf. 
10.81.3. 


8. The bull is Indra. When Visnu helped Indra in the fight against 
Vrtra, the Maruts came and helped, too. But cf. 1.165.6. 


9. 'Turned on his lathe. 


10. The Maruts. A reference to a story told by the commentator: The 
sage Gotama was afflicted with thirst and prayed to the Maruts for 
water. They made a fountain in the distance, brought it near him, gave 


it to him to drink from, and bathed him in it. 


11. As Indra pierced the mountain to release the waters in the fight 
with Vrtra. 


12. That is, the poet singing the present hymn. 


13. Literally, the wealth that consists in having fine heroes, but also, 


by implication, the wealth brought by fine heroes. 
1.165, 1.170, 1.171 Indra, the Maruts, and Agastya 


In this group of hymns, Indra and the Maruts argue over their rights to a 
sacrificial offering; this sacrifice is attributed by tradition to the sage 
Agastya, though his name is mentioned only once in the hymns. Several 
texts offer different versions of the myth underlying this cycle: (a) 
Agastya had dedicated a hundred dappled cows to the Maruts, but he 
sacrificed them to Indra. The Maruts became angry and went to Agastya, 
who sang these hymns to conciliate them. (b) Indra took away the cows 
intended for the Maruts; the Maruts grabbed his thunderbolt. Then 
Agastya and Indra conciliated the Maruts with these hymns, (c) Agastya 
took an offering that had been dedicated to Indra and wanted to give it 
to the Maruts. Despite the variations, the underlying conflict is 
consistent and forms a thread through all the hymns in the series, a 
thread that conforms most closely to the second of the three variant 
glosses. In the first hymn (1. 165), Indra wishes to go to Agastya's 
sacrifice and encounters the Maruts in heaven; as their conversation 
progresses, Indra becomes more and more confident, the Maruts more 
and more subdued; finally they refer to their former praise of him and 
allayhis anger, and they all go together to the sacrifice. In an intervening 
hymn not translated here (1.169), the reconciliation is further 
developed. Then (1.170) Agastya is faced with the problem of choosing 
between the mighty Indra and the now somewhat chastened Maruts. 
Finally (1.171), Agastya apologizes to both Indra and the Maruts and 
prays to all of them. 


1.165 Indra and the Maruts 


1. [Indra:] ‘With what shared finery have the Maruts, who are of the 
same youth, from the same nest, mingled together? With what 
intention, and from what place have they come? These bulls sing their 


breathless song in their desire to win riches. 


2. "Whose chants have the young men taken pleasure in? Who has 
turned the Maruts to his sacrifice? With what great thought will we 
make them stop here as they swoop through the middle realm of 


space?'! 


3. [Maruts:] 'Indra, where are you coming from, all alone though you 
are so mighty? What is your intention, true lord? Will you make a pact 
with us, now that you have met us in our finery? Master of bay horses, 
tell us what your purpose is for us.' 


4. [Indra:] *The chants, the thoughts, the Soma-pressings are good for 


? surges in me; the pressing-stone is set out for me. 


me. Breathlessness 
The hymns are long ing, waiting for me. These two bay horses are 


carrying us to them.’ 


5 [Maruts:] ‘Because of this,? we have adorned our bodies and harnessed 
the self-willed horses next to the chariot; and now we have yoked does 
^ for greater power. Indra, you have always acknowledged our 


independent spirit.” 


6 [Indra:] ‘Where was that independent spirit of yours, Maruts, when 
you left me all alone in the fight with the dragon? ?I was the one, 


fierce and strong and mighty, who bent aside the lethal weapons of 


every enemy with my own weapons.’ 


7. [Maruts:] 'You did much with us as allies, with our manly powers 
yoked in common, O bull. For we will do much, most valiant Indra, if 


we set our minds and will to do it, O Maruts. “© 


8. [Indra:] ‘I killed Vrtra, O Maruts, by my Indra-power, having grown 
strong through my own glorious rage. With the thunderbolt on my 


arm I made these all-luminous waters move well for man."7 


9. [Maruts:] "No one can overcome your power, generous Indra; no one 
your equal is known to exist among the gods; no one being born now 
or already born could get such power. Do the things you will do, as 


you have grown strong.” 


10. [Indra:] 'Even when I am alone, my formidable power must be vast; 
whatever I boldly set out to do, I do. For I am known as terrible, O 


Maruts; whatever I set in motion, Indra himself is master of that. 


11. 'Your praise has made me rejoice, lordly Maruts, the sacred chant 
worthy of hearing that you made here for me - for Indra the bull, the 
good fighter - that you my friends made in person for me, your friend, 


in person. 


12. ‘ Thus they shine forth facing me, the blameless band who take to 
themselves fame and the drink of ecstasy. Luminous and golden 
Maruts, you have pleased me when I looked at you, and you will 


please me now.' 


13 [The poet:] Who has celebrated you here,? Maruts? Journey as 


friends to your friends. Shining brightly, inspire thoughts. Be witness 


to these truths of mine. 


14 [Indra:]? ‘Since the wisdom of Mànyal? brought us here, as the hope 
of gifts brings the singer to one who gives, therefore turn to the 


inspired seer. Let the singer chant these sacred words for you, Maruts.' 


15 [The poet:] This praise is for you, Maruts, this song of the poet 
Māndārya Mánya.!? Let him obtain vital strength for his body through 
the nourishing and inspiring drink. Let us find a welcoming circle of 


sacrificers who shower us with gifts. 


NOTES 


1. Indra wishes to conceive an idea so 'arresting' that it will stop the 


Maruts in their tracks as they fly between sky and earth. 


2. Here, as in verse 1, breathlessness indicates the excitement of 


combat. 


3. That is, because the sacrifice is ready and the Maruts want to have 


it themselves. 


4. The gazelles are yoked in front, in addition to the horses right next 


to the chariot. 


5. Indra mocks the Maruts for their 'independence' and accuses them 


of remaining uncommitted when he fought Vrtra. Cf. 4.18.11. 


6. Here the speaker is addressing the other Maruts, as if to elicit their 


support in his boast to Indra. 


7. A reference to the episode in which, after killing Vrtra and releasing 


the waters, Indra led Manu to safety on the flood waters. Cf. 1.32.8. 


8. The poet asks what sacrificer here (i.e. on earth, rather than in 
heaven where the conversation has been taking place) has attracted 
the Maruts. 


9. This verse also makes sense in the mouth of the poet, who has come 
to the sacrifice in hope of being given gifts, or even in the mouth of 
the Maruts, one of whom would be addressing the others, as in verse 
7. 


10. This may be a name of Agastya or of his son. 


1.170 Agastya and the Maruts 


Indra is silent during this conversation, but both groups of speakers 


address most of their remarks to him. 


1 [Agastya:] "Today is nothing and tomorrow is nothing. Who 
understands the mystery? If one depends on someone else's intention, 


all that one wished for is ruined.'! 


2 [Maruts:] "Why do you want to destroy us, Indra? The Maruts are your 


brothers; treat them well. Do not kill us in a violent clash. 


3 ‘Brother Agastya, why do you dishonour us though you are our 
friend? For we know what is in your mind: you do not wish to give us 


anything.” 


4 [Agastya:] ‘Make ready the altar; kindle the fire in front of it. In it? we 


two‘ will spread a memorable sacrifice for you, the immortal.” 


5 'Lord of riches, you rule over riches. Lord of friendship, you are the 


best reconciler of friends. Speak in agreement with the Maruts, Indra, 


and eat the oblations at the right ritual moment.” 


NOTES 


1. Agastya seems to be apologizing to the Maruts for making the 
offering to Indra ; he argues that Indra took away what Agastya had 


intended for the Maruts, and he is helpless to prevent it. 


2. This is an indirect answer to Agastya's apology in verse 1; they 
argue that he did not even intend to sacrifice to them, and indeed he 


then speaks to Indra alone. 
3. In the fire, or perhaps in the altar. 
4. Perhaps Agastya together with another priest, his son (cf. 1.165.14). 


5. Here Agastya speaks only to Indra, though he goes on to ask Indra 


to conciliate the rejected Maruts. 


1.171 Agastya Prays to Indra and the Maruts 


1. Icome to you with this homage, and with a hymn I beg for the 
kindness of the mighty.! Willingly and knowingly lay aside your 


spiteful anger, Maruts; unharness your horses.? 


2. This praise and homage fashioned in the heart and in the mind was 
made for you, Maruts, for you who are gods. Come and enjoy it with 


your mind, for you are the ones who make homage grow. 


3 Let the Maruts have mercy on us when they have been praised and 


the generous and most beneficent one? has been praised. Let our 
smooth woods^ stand up and ready all our days, O Maruts, through 


our desire to conquer. 


4 I shrank away from this mighty Indra, trembling in fear, O Maruts. It 
was for you that the oblations were laid out, but we set them aside.? 


Forgive us! 


5 The fame by which the Manas? became distinguished for their power 
in the daybreaks of all the successive dawns - give us that fame, O 
strong and terrible bull with the terrible Maruts, giver of 


overpowering strength.” 


6 Protect your men from those who could overpower them by force, O 
Indra;? make the Maruts give up their spiteful anger, for they bring 
good omens; you have been made the overpowering conqueror. Let us 


find a welcoming circle of sacrificers who shower us with gifts. 


NOTES 


1. In the plural, addressing the Maruts, as the rest of the, verse makes 


clear. 

2. That is, stop here and accept our sacrifice. 

3. Indra. 

4. Perhaps a metaphor for the fire-sticks, the spear, or the phallus. 
5. That is, we gave them to Indra, instead, because he frightened us. 


6. Perhaps the name of generous patrons, who gave the cows of dawn 
to the priests. Cf. the patron Mānya in 1.165.14—15. 


7. Indra is the terrible, overpowering bull, here asked to over power 


the Maruts. 


8. Having apologized to the Maruts in 1.170, Agastya now asks Indra 
(who is supposed to be on Agastya's side, having accepted his 
sacrifice) to protect his men (i.e. his worshippers) from those who are 


more powerful (the Maruts). 
5.83 Parjanya, the Bull 


Only three hymns are dedicated to Parjanya, who is the personification 
of the rain-cloud, often represented as a male animal. Closely associated 
with thunder and lightning, he inspires vegetation and produces fertility 
in cows, mares, and women. So rich is the abundance with which he 
responds to the poet's plea that at the end of the hymn he is begged not 


to send too much rain. 


1 Summon the powerful god with these songs; praise Parjanya; win him 
over with homage. The bellowing bull, freely flowing with luscious 


drops, places his seed in the plants as an embryo. 


2 He shatters the trees and slaughters the demons; he strikes terror into 
every creature with his enormous deadly weapon.! Even the sinless 
man gives way before the god bursting with seed like a bull, when the 


thundering Parjanya slaughters those who do evil. 


3 Like a charioteer lashing his horses with a whip, he makes his 
messengers of rain appear.? From the distance arise the thunder-peals 


of a lion, when Parjanya makes the sky full of rain-clouds. 


4 The winds blow forth, the lightnings fly, the plants surge up, the sky 
swells, the sun overflows.? The sap of life quickens in every creature 


when Parjanya refreshes the earth with his seed. 


5 By your law, the earth bends low; by your law, all animals with hoofs 
quiver; by your law, plants of all forms bloom. By these powers, 


Parjanya, grant us safe shelter. 


6 Give us rain from heaven, O Maruts. Make the streams of the seed- 
bearing stallion overflow as they swell. Come here with your thunder, 


pouring down waters, for you are our father, the bright sky-god. 


7 Bellow and thunder; lay your seed. Fly in circles around the world in 
your chariot full of water. Drag the leather water-bag upside down, 


untied. Let the hills and the valleys become level.^ 


8 Draw up the enormous bucket and pour it down. Let the streams flow 
forth, set free. Drench heaven and earth with butter. Let there be a 


good drinking-place for the cows. 


9 Parjanya, when you bellow loudly and thunder and slaughter those 


who do evil, everything that exists upon the earth rejoices. 


10 You have sent the rain; now hold it back. You have made the deserts 
easy to cross over. You have made the plants grow so that there is 


food, and you have found inspired poetry for living creatures. 


NOTES 


1. The thunderbolt. 


2. Clouds foretelling rain, or the Matuts. He drives them as the 


charioteer drives horses. 


3. According to Indian theory, during the rainy season the sun flows 
with the water that it has drawn up during the preceding hot season. 
Here, at the very brink of the storm, the sun begins to pour back its 
rain. Cf. 1.164.51-2. 


4. The water rises so high that both hills and valleys are covered. Cf. 
1.85.5, for the leather bag. 


7.101 Parjanya, the Cow 


The poet addresses the rain-cloud, Parjanya, whose three voices are 
lightning, thunder, and rain. Though he is a bull full of seed, his udder is 
the cloud milked of rain, and his calf is the fire born of lightning. The 
three lights may be the lights of the three worlds, or fire, sun, and moon 
(or wind). The sterile (i.e. milkless) cow is the cloud that does not give 
rain; the cow that brings forth is the cloud that rains. The mother, earth, 
receives the milk, rain-water, from the father, the sky; the sky thrives on 


the rain and the son (the group of creatures on earth) thrives on water. 


] Raise the three voices with light going before them, voices that milk 
the udder that gives honey.! The bull created the calf, the embryo of 
the plants, and roared as he was born. 


2 The god who causes the plants to increase, and the waters, who rules 
over the entire world, may he grant us triple refuge and comfort, the 
triple light that is of good help to us. 


3 Now he becomes a barren female, now one who gives birth; he takes 


whatever body he wishes. The mother receives the milk of the father; 


with it the father increases and prospers, and with it the son thrives.? 


4 All worlds rest on him - the triple skies and the triple flowing waters. 
The three vats that drench pour forth in all directions the overflowing 


honey.? 


5 Let this speech reach close to the heart of Parjanya who rules by 
himself, and let him rejoice in it. Let life-giving rains come to us, and 


let the plants guarded by the gods bear good berries. 


6 He is the bull who places the seed in all plants ; in him is the vital 
breath of what moves and what is still. Let this truth protect me for a 


hundred autumns; protect us always with blessings. 


NOTES 


1. On another level, the subject of the verse may be Soma, the three 
voices are the chants when the Soma is pressed, and the udder that 
gives honey is the Soma plant (while, in the cosmic metaphor, it is the 


rain-cloud, the udder of the heavenly cow). 


2. In this verse, the ritual level would make Soma the son: the rain 
enters the Soma plant and later returns to the cloud (as evapo ration), 


or, more likely, to heaven (the gods) in the form of a Soma oblation. 


3. Again, the three vats are clouds full of rain or Soma vessels full of 


Soma. 


10.168 The Gale Wind 


This hymn is to Vāta, a particularly violent and concrete form of the 


wind. 


1 O, the power and glory of the chariot of the gale! It breaks things into 
pieces as it passes by, making a sound like thunder. Touching the sky 
as it moves, it makes red streaks;! passing along the earth, it scatters 


the dust. 


2 The tempests? race together after the gale; they come to him like 
women to a rendezvous. Yoked with them to a single chariot, the god 


who is the king of this whole universe passes by. 


3 Moving along his paths in the middle realm of space , he does not rest 
even for a single day. Friend of the waters, first-born keeper of the 


Law, where was he born? What was he created from? 


4 Breath of the gods, embryo of the universe, this god wanders 
wherever he pleases. His sounds are heard, but his form is not seen.? 


Let us worship the gale with oblation. 


NOTES 


1. The red streaks may be the redness of the sky during tain, or the 
chestnut horses of the wind; the term is also used of the clouds at 
dawn, especially when there is thunder, and of the ruddy hue of 
lightning. 

2. These are the 'extensions' or companions of the wind, whirl winds 


or downpours, feminine beings. 


3. Cf. 1.164.44. 


SOLAR GODS 


IN the nineteenth century, Max Müller conceived and popularized the 
theory that all the gods of the Rig Veda were aspects of the sun. Solar 
mythology has now been eclipsed, but it is certainly true that many of 
the Vedic gods have some connection with the sun, that many of the 
creation hymns involve the discovery of the sun, and that many of the 
closing benedictions include a plea that the worshipper may continue to 
see the sun. Visnuu is a particularly solar god (cf. 1.154), and Agni and 
Soma have strong solar characteristics; other gods are more vaguely 


solar, being described as shining or golden and dwelling in the sky. 


There is, in addition, a group of gods connected with the sun in 
various concrete ways. Dawn is incarnate as a goddess closely associated 
with the A$vins (1.92), who are themselves the sons of Vivasvan, the 
sun. The A$vins are given credit for accomplishing many acts of benefit 
to mankind, particularly the rescue of people in danger (1.116); many of 
these remain obscure, but one, the rescue of Atri, is described at length 
(5.78). Atri, in turn, is said to have found the lost sun (5.40), an act that 
may be seen as a variant of the original act of creation itself, the making 
or finding of the sun (usually attributed to Indra), or merely surviving 


the danger of an eclipse. 


The sun is personified primarily as Sürya (1.50); metaphorically, he 
is associated with the sun-bird (10.177), who is in turn personified in a 
mysterious sage named Vena (10.123). Püsan is the charioteer of the sun 


and is therefore associated with journeys and travellers (1.42); he is also 


the god who presides over the unharnessing of chariots at the end of the 
day (6.55). Savitr is the ‘Driver’ who inspires and impels men to action; 
he, too, is invoked not only by day but at sunset (2.38) and at night 
(1.35). The dark aspect of the sun, which is manifest even in the hymns 
to Dawn, is balanced by a vision of the light embodied in the benevolent 
aspect of night (10.127). 


1.92 Dawn and the Ašvins 


The central and recurring metaphor in this hymn to  Usas 
(personification of dawn) is that of harnessing tawny cows or bay horses 
to her chariot, in which she is to bring all riches to the men who worship 
her. The chariot is both a simple instrument of portage, a kind of cosmic 
Wells Fargo wagon, and symbolic of the victory chariot by which all 
riches are won. The metaphor is complicated and enriched by the fact 
that the lights of dawn themselves are regarded as cows or mothers, who 


come of their own accord to be milked at dawn. 


1 See how the dawns have set up their banner! in the eastern half of the 
sky, adorning and anointing? themselves with sunlight for balm. 
Unleashing themselves like impetuous heroes unsheathing their 


weapons, the tawny cows, the mothers, return. 


2 The red-gold lights have flown up freely; they have yoked the tawny 
cows who let themselves be yoked. The dawns have spread their webs 


in the ancient way; the tawny ones have set forth the glowing light. 


3 They sing like women busy at their tasks, coming from a distant place 


with a single harnessed team,? bringing refreshing food day after day 


to the man of good actions, the man of generosity, the man who 


sacrifices and presses the Soma. 


4 Like a dancing girl, she puts on bright ornaments; she uncovers her 
breast as a cow reveals her swollen udder. Creating light for the whole 
universe, Dawn has opened up the darkness as cows break out from 


their-enclosed pen. 


5 Her brilliant flame has become visible once more; she spreads herself 
out, driving back the formless black abyss. As one^ sets up the stake in 
the sacrifice, anointing? and adorning it with coloured ornaments, so 


the daughter of the sky sets up her many-coloured light. 


6 We have crossed to the farther bank of this darkness; radiant Dawn 
spreads her webs. Smiling like a lover who wishes to win his way, she 


shines forth and with her lovely face awakens us to happiness. 


7 The shining daughter of the sky, bringing rich gifts, is praised by the 
Gotamas.° Measure out offspring and strong men as the victory prizes, 


Dawn, the rewards that begin with cattle and culminate in horses. 


8 Let me obtain great riches of glory and heroic men, Dawn, riches that 
begin with slaves and culminate in heroes. Fortunate in your beauty, 
incited by the victory prize you shine forth with the fame of great 


achievements. 


9 Gazing out over all creatures, the goddess shines from the distance 
facing straight towards every eye. Awakening into motion everything 


that lives, she has found the speech of every inspired poet.* 


10 The ancient goddess, born again and again dressed in the same 


colour, causes the mortal to age and wears away his life-span,’ as a 


cunning gambler carries off the stakes. 


11 She has awakened, uncovering the very edges of the sky; she pushes 
aside her sister.? Shrinking human generations, the young woman 


shines under her lover's gaze.? 


12 Spreading out her rays like cattle, like a river in full flood the 
brightly coloured one shines from the distance. The fortunate goddess 
does not break the laws of the gods but becomes visible, appearing by 


the rays of the sun. 


13 Dawn, you who hold the victory prize, bring us that brightly 


coloured power by which we establish children and grandchildren. 


14 Dawn, rich in cows, rich in horses, resplendent giver of gifts, shine 


your riches upon us here and now. 


15 Harness your red-gold horses now, O prize-giving Dawn, and bring 


all good fortunes to us. 


16 O Ašvins!” who work wonders, turn your chariot that brings cattle, 


that brings gold, and with one mind come back to us. 


17 You Ašvins who gave a shout from heaven!! and made light for 


mankind, bring us strength. 


18 May those who wake at dawn!? bring here to drink the Soma the 


two gods who work wonders and give joy, moving on paths of gold. 


NOTES 


1. The banner that the dawns plant in the sky, as if to stake out a 


territory, may be a streak of dawn light revealing the darkened 


universe, or it may be the sun ; it is also a battle banner, as the verse 


goes on to liken the dawns to warriors. 


2. The verb means both to anoint and to adorn; in verse 1, the dawns 
adorn themselves with the sun and anoint themselves with light; in 
verse 5 the priest anoints the stake with clarified butter and adorns it 
with coloured ornaments, a metaphor which also recalls the setting up 


of the banner in verse 1. 


3. The phrase indicates that the team has travelled a yojana, the 
distance one can traverse with a single ‘yoking’, without having to 


change the team. 


4. The priest. Here Dawn is likened to a man, as she is in verse 1 (a 


warrior) and verse 10 (a gambler). She is a potent, sinister figure. 
5. The family of sages to whom this hymn is attributed. 


6. ‘Found’ both in the sense that she finds it for him (inspires him) and 


finds it in him (accepts his praise). 


7. Here, and in the next verse, Dawn steals away the life-span (cf. 
1.179.1) of mortals, while remaining young herself and acting for the 
benefit of the gods. She steals our youth as a gambler (per haps by 


deception) takes away someone else's stakes (cf. 2.12.5 and 10.34.6). 
8. The night. 


9. Her lover, as the next verse makes clear, is the sun, whose love is 


reflected in her. 


10. Three verses addressed to the A$vins are appended to this hymn, 
attracted by the metaphor of the chariot that brings riches and by the 
ideas of awakening (w. 17-18) and dawn (v. 18). 


11. They shout to wake people up at sunrise. 


12. The priests. 


1.116 The Deeds of the Ašvins 


1 For the Násatyas! I offer praises, as one sets an offering on sacred 
grass, driving them forward as the wind drives rain-clouds; the two of 
them brought a wife to the young Vimada on a chariot swift as an 


arrow,? 


2 trusting in their horses with strong wings and swift gaits or in the 
incitements of the gods. Your donkey, Nàsatyas, won a thousand in the 


prize race with Yama.? 


3 Tugra had left Bhujyu in the cloud of water as a dead man leaves 
behind his wealth. You brought him back, A$vins, in ships that were 


alive, that swam through the realm of air far from the water. 


4 With birds that flew on for three nights and three days you Nasatyas 
brought Bhujyu to the far shore of the ocean, to the edge of the 


wetness, in three chariots with six horses and a hundred feet.^ 


5 You did the deeds of heroes in that ocean that has no beginning, no 
support, no handhold, when you A$vins carried Bhujyu home after he 


had climbed on board your ship that has a hundred oars. 


6 The white horse that you A$vins gave to the man who had poor 
horses, to be a joy to him for ever, this great gift of yours has become 
famous, and the racehorse of Pedu can still be summoned by his 


master.? 


7 You lords of men granted the wish of Pajriya Kaksivat when he 
praised you: you poured forth from the hoof of your potent stallion a 


hundred pots of wine as if from a sieve. 


8 With snow you warded off the red-hot fire; you brought him? 
sustaining nourishment. When Atri was led down into the glowing 


oven, you A$vins led him and all his followers back up again safely. 


9 You Nāsatyas overturned the well : you made the base on the top and 
the rim slanting down.” Like water for drinking, the streams flowed 


for riches for the thousand thirsty people of Gotama. 


10 You Nāsatyas stripped away the sheath of flesh from Cyavana when 
he had grown old, as if it were a cloak.? You masters stretched out his 
life-span when he had been abandoned and made him the husband of 


young girls. 


11 Manly Nāsatyas, your helpful protection was worthy of praise and 
admiration, when, knowing how to do it, you dug out Vandana who 


was hidden like a treasure.? 


12 As thunder announces rain, I announce - for reward - your 
enormous master-deed, lords: that Dadhyafic, the son of the Atharvan 


priest, told you about the honey through the head of a horse.!? 


13 Násatyas who enjoy many things, the bringer of abun dance!! called 
for your hands to give great help as you came to her. You heard the 
cry of the wife of the im potent man as if it was a command, and you 


A$vins gave her a son with golden hands. 


14 You manly Nāsatyas released the quail right out of the mouth of the 


wolf. You who enjoy many things gave sight to the poet when he 


lamented. 


15 At the turning-point in Khela's race the mare broke a leg, like the 
wing of a bird; right then you gave Vispalá!? an iron leg so that she 


could run for the rich prize that had been set. 


16 When Rjrāšva carved up a hundred rams for the she-wolf, his father 
made him blind.!? You Nāsatyas, wonderworking healers, gave him 


two eyes so that he saw with perfect sight. 


17 The daughter of the sun mounted your chariot like a woman winning 
her goal with a racehorse.!^ All the gods agreed to it in their hearts. 


You Nāsatyas are strongly attracted to beauty. 


18 When you A$vins drove on your journey to Divodāsa and to 
Bharadvája, your trusty chariot brought a treasure: a bull and a 


dolphin were yoked together. 


19 Bringing wealth with good kingship, long life blessed with fine 
children and true heroism, you Nāsatyas with one mind came with 
prizes to Jahnāvī,!* who offered you a sacrificial portion three times a 


day. 


20 You carried Jāhusa away in the night on good paths through the 
realms of space when he was surrounded on all sides, and with your 
chariot that breaks through barriers you unageing Nasatyas drove 


through the mountains. 


21 You A$vins helped Va$a in the battle when in one morning he won 
thousands. With Indra at your side you bulls drove disasters and 


attacks away from Prthu$ravas. 


22 You raised up water from the bottom of the deep well to the top for 
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Šara Ārcatka to drink. You Násatyas used your powers to make the 


barren cow swell with milk for Sayu when he was exhausted. 


23 For Višvaka Krsniya, who needed help and praised you and was a 
righteous man, you Nāsatyas used your powers to bring back Visnāpū 


for him to see again, he who had been lost like a stray cow.!? 


24 When Rebha lay for ten nights and nine days bound by his enemy 
and immersed inside the waters, broken into pieces thrown in the 


water, you drew him out as one draws out Soma with a ladle.!? 


25 I have proclaimed your wondrous deeds, A$vins. Let me be lord over 
this world, with good cattle and good sons; let me see and win a long 


life-span and enter old age as if going home. 


NOTES 


1. The A$vins are said to be ‘unfailing’ or ‘saviours’ or ‘born of the 
nose’ (from the nostrils of their mother, Saranyü) or ‘not-untrue’, for 


possible glosses of Nasatyas. 


2. This is the first of numerous references in this hymn to the deeds of 
the A$vins, some known from the Rig Veda or other ancient texts, 
some obscure. Vimada was attacked when taking his bride home; the 


A$vins brought her to him on their own chariot. 


3. The donkey is sometimes said to pull the A$vins' chariot; here they 
employ him in a race, probably on the occasion of the marriage of 
SŪryā (cf. 10.85.8-9, 10.85.15-16). 


4. Bhujyu, mentioned often in the Rig Veda, was rescued from 


drowning. The ship's hundred ‘feet’ are the oars, mentioned by name 


in the next verse. 


5. Pedu was given a white horse that killed snakes; before this, he had 


no good horse. 


6. Atri was thrown by the Asuras into a fiery pit, whence the A$vins 


rescued him. 


7. The overturned well is a metaphor for the rain-cloud that saves 
Gotama from drought, a rescue elsewhere credited to the Maruts 
(1.85.10-11). 


8. Cyavana, often identified with Atri, was kept in a pit or box where 
he had no access to his wife, until the A$vins freed him and 


rejuvenated him. Cf. 5.78. 


9. Vandana (perhaps yet another name for Atri?) was similarly 


trapped and aged, and similarly rescued by the A$vins. 


10. Dadhyanc was given a horse-head with which he told the Asvins 
about Soma and the beheading of the sacrifice; Indra then cut off that 


head, and Dadhyafic's own head was restored by the A$vins. 


11. Purandhi is a divinity connected with abundance and child birth, 
sometimes associated or even identified with Indra (cf. 4.26.7, 4.27.2, 
2.38.10). Here she is a woman whom the A$vins-assist in giving birth 


(cf. 5.78.16, which refers to a woman with an impotent husband). 
12. Vi$palà is the name of Khela's racing mare restored by the A$vins. 


13. The she-wolf for whom Rjrá$va slaughtered the rams is said to 


have been one of the donkeys of the A$vins in disguise. 


14. The A$vins, brothers of Süryà, are also her husbands, win ning her 
in a chariot-race competition. Cf. 10.85.8-9, 10.85.15-16; cf. also 


10.102 for a woman charioteer. 


15. Bharadvāja was the priest of Divodāsa; the bull and dolphin are 
yoked both as a proof of the A$vins' power and to pull the chariot on 


land and water. For the unusual chariot animals, cf. 10.102. 
16. Probably the wife of Jahnu, a great sage. 
17. Visnāpū was the son of Vi$vaka Krsniya. 


18. Rebha was dead in the water, killed by several different methods, 
and the A$vins brought him back to life. 


5.78 The Rescue of Atri 


The first set of three verses invokes the A$vins; the second triad tells of 
Atri's rescue; the third prays for the successful birth of a child. These 
three parts are closely interrelated, for the A$vins 'delivered' Atri from a 
pit as the child is delivered from the womb. The tale of Atri is known in 
several different variants, but the basic plot is that certain enemies kept 
Atri away from his wife at night, locked in a pit, a box, or a room in his 
own house; every morning they would take him out. After suffering in 
this way for a long time, Atri conceived the idea of praising the A$vins, 
the physicians - particularly the obstetricians — of the gods (vv. 1-3); 
they came to him, took him out, and vanished; Atri made love to his 
wife but then went back into the pit at dawn as before, for he was afraid. 
In the pit he was inspired with the verses telling of his rescue (vv. 4-6). 


Whether the child whose birth is to be protected in the final three verses 


is the result of Atri's stolen visit to his wife seems unlikely; rather, the 


tale of Atri is told to provide a model for any happy delivery. 


1 


1 A$vins, unfailing ones," come to us; do not turn away. Fly here like 


two swans to the Soma-juice. 


2 A$vins, like two gazelles, like two buffaloes to the grassy meadow, fly 


here like two swans to the Soma-juice. 


3 A$vins, rich in prizes, enjoy the sacrifice and grant our wish. Fly here 


like two swans to the Soma-juice. 


4 As Atri climbed down into the pit? and called to you like a woman in 
need of help,? then you Ašvins came with the fresh, welcome speed of 


an eagle. 


5 ‘Open, O tree,* like the womb of a woman giving birth.? Ašvins, hear 


my cry and set free the man seven times unmanned.”* 


6 When the sage seven times unmanned was frightened and in need, 


with your magic spells you Ašvins bent the tree together and apart.” 


7 As the wind stirs up a lotus pond on all sides, so let the child in your 


womb stir and come out when it is ten months old. 


8 As the wind and the wood and the ocean stir, so let the ten-month-old 


child come down together with the afterbirth. 


9 When the boy has lain for ten months in the mother, let him come out 


alive and unharmed, alive from the living woman. 


NOTES 


1. The Nāsatyas are 'true' or unfailing in that they do what they say 
they will do. 


2. Elsewhere in the Rig Veda Atri is rescued by the A$vins from a fiery 
pit. Cf. 1.116.8. 


3. The word particularly designates a woman in pangs of labour. This 


forms a further link with the last three verses. 


4. The tree may be the wooden box or the wooden door of the room in 


which Atri is confined. 
5. A further, and this time explicit, link with the last three verses. 


6. This may be an epithet of Atri (Saptavadhri) or of another man 
rescued by the A$vins. Atri and Saptavadhri appear together on other 
occasions, where it seems more likely that they are a pair rather than 
a single character. But Atri himself is ‘unmanned’ (literally, castrated, 
the term used to refer to a steer in contrast with a bull — cf. 1.32.7 and 
10.102.7, 10.102.12) by those who keep him from his wife. The two 
men are thus closely parallel, if not identical. Cf. 1.116.13. 


7. The image of splitting apart the tree — pressing its sides together 
and then stretching them apart - to let Atri out is another birth 


metaphor. 


5.40 Atri and the Last Sun 


This hymn may describe the experience of an eclipse (verse 5 seems best 
interpreted in this light) or the myth of the finding of the sun at the time 


of creation — or, in classical mythic fashion, both at once. The first four 


verses invoke Indra; verses 1-6 describe the mythic deeds of Indra, 
overlapping with verses 6-9 describing the role of the high priest Atri 


both in assisting Indra and in accomplishing the miracle himself. 


1 Come, lord of Soma,! come and drink the Soma that has been pressed 


by the stones, O Indra, bull with bulls,? greatest killer of Vrtra. 


2 The pressing-stone is a bull; the ecstasy is a bull; the pressed-out Soma 


is a bull, O Indra, bull with bulls, greatest killer of Vrtra. 


3 As a bull I call to you, the bull with the thunderbolt, with various 
aids, O Indra, bull with bulls, greatest killer of Vrtra. 


4 Impetuous bull with the thunderbolt, the king who breathes hard as 
he overpowers the mighty, Vrtra-slayer and Soma-drinker - let him 
yoke his two bay horses and come here to us. Let Indra drink to 


ecstasy in the midday Soma pressing. 


5 When the demon of sunlight? pierced you, Sun,^ with darkness, then 
all creatures looked like a confused man who does not know where he 
is. 

6 As you, Indra, struck down the sunlight-demon's magic spells that 
were turning beneath the sky,” then Atri with the fourth incantation? 
found the sun that had been hidden by the darkness pitted against the 
sacred order.” 

7 [Tie sun:] ‘Let not the attacker swallow me up in his jealous spite and 


terrifying rage, for I am yours, Atri. You are my friend,? whose favour 


is real.? I hope that both you and King Varuna will help me now.’ 


8 The high priest Atri set the pressing-stones to work and honoured the 
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the eye of the sun in heaven and made the magic spells of the demon 


of sunlight disappear. 


9 The Atris found again the sun that the sunlight demon had pierced 


with darkness, for no others could do this. 


NOTES 


1. Indra is the lord of Soma, the best Soma-drinker. 
2. The bulls are the Maruts. 


3. Svarbhanu, ‘sunlight’, is a demon (Asura) who devours the sun, 
either in the course of its annual waning, or in its daily setting, or in 
its occasional eclipses. In later mythology he becomes Rāhu, who 
devours both the sun and the moon. He is a 'sunlight' demon whose 
name is constructed like the name of the ‘cookie-monster’: he eats 


sunlight as the monster eats cookies. 
4. Surya. 


5. The sun could not shine down to earth as the magic placed a barrier 
beneath it. 


6. Later texts tell that the first three spells did not work. Sāyana 
suggests that this may also be a reference to the first four stanzas of 


this hymn, that invoke Indra. 


7. The sacred law or order (rta), the way of nature, would not have 
made the sun dark at that time. This seems to imply an eclipse rather 


than some natural darkening of the sun in winter or at night. 


8. A pun on 'friend' and the name of the god Mitra, ally of Varuna. 


9. That is, whatever you help me with is sure to come true. 
1.50 The Sun, Sūrya 


The Sun in this hymn drives a chariot whose rays (also called banners) 
are said to be seven mares. In his fiery aspect, he is identified with Agni 
'Knower of Creatures' (Játavedas), and through the recurrent image of 
seeing and being seen and giving light that allows others to see he is 


further identified with Varuna, the eye of the gods. 


1 His brilliant banners draw upwards the god who knows all creatures, 


so that everyone may see the sun. 


2 The constellations, along with the nights, steal away like thieves, 


making way for the sun who gazes on everyone. 


3 The rays that are his banners have become visible from the distance, 


shining over mankind like blazing fires. 


4 Crossing space , you are the maker of light, seen by everyone, O sun. 


You illumine the whole, wide realm of space. 


5 You rise up facing all the groups of gods, facing mankind, facing 
everyone, so that they can see the sunlight. 


6 He is the eye with which, O Purifying Varuna, you look upon the busy 


one! among men. 


7 You cross heaven and the vast realm of space, O sun, measuring days 


by nights, looking upon the generations. 


8 Seven bay mares carry you in the chariot, O sun god with hair of 


flame, gazing from afar. 


9 The sun has yoked the seven splendid daughters of the chariot; he 


goes with them, who yoke themselves. 


10 We have come up out of darkness, seeing the higher light around us, 


going to the sun, the god among gods, the highest light. 


11 As you rise today, O sun, you who are honoured as a friend, climbing 


to the highest sky, make me free of heartache and yellow pallor.? 


12 Let us place my yellow pallor among parrots and thrushes, or let us 


place my yellow pallor among other yellow birds in yellow trees. 


13 This Aditya? has risen with all his dominating force, hurling my 
hateful enemy down into my hands. Let me not fall into my enemy's 
hands! 


NOTES 


1. A probable reference to the diligent sacrificer. 


2. Jaundice (yellow pallor) is analogous to yellow sunlight; hence the 


sun is invoked to dispense homoeopathic medicine. 


3. The sun is one of the children of Aditi (cf. 10.72), a group of solar 
gods called Ādityas. 


10.123 Vena 


A strange, mystical hymn to a sage or god named Vena (‘longing’); the 
imagery plays upon Vena's identification both with Soma and with the 


sun, more particularly with the sun-bird that is (or wins) Soma (cf. 4.26- 


7). The pressing of Soma, the rising of the sun, and the birth of speech 


and inspiration (cf. 1.164) run as parallel themes through the hymn. 


1 This Vena drives forth those who are pregnant with the dappled one.! 
Enveloped in a membrane of light,* he measures out the realm of 
space. In the union of the waters and the sun, the inspired priests lick 


him with prayers as if he were a calf.? 


2 Vena whips the wave high out of the ocean.^ Born of the clouds, the 
back of the loved one has appeared,” shining on the crest at the 


highpoint of Order. The women? cry out to the common womb. 


3 The calf's many mothers from the same nest stand lowing at their 
common child. Striding to the crest of Order, the voices lick the 


honeyed drink of immortality. 


4 Knowing his form, the inspired ones yearn for him, for they have 
come towards the bellow of the wild animal, the buffalo.’ Going on 
the right path, they have climbed to the river. The divine youths have 


found the immortal names.? 


5 The nymph,? the woman, smiling at her lover bears him to the highest 
heaven. The lover moves in the wombs of the lover. Vena sits on the 


golden wing.!? 


6 Longing!! for you in their heart, they saw you flying to the dome of 
the sky as an eagle, the golden-winged messenger of Varuna, the bird 


hastening into the womb of Yama. 


7 Then the divine youth!? climbed straight back up into the dome of the 


sky bearing his many-coloured weapons. Dressing himself in a 


perfumed robe, looking like sunlight, he gives birth to his own 


names.!3 


8 When the drop comes to the ocean,!^ looking upon the wide expanse 
with the eye of a vulture, then the sun, rejoicing in the clear light, 


takes on his own names in the third realm. 


NOTES 


1. The dappled one (Pršņi) is both the Soma stalk, brightly coloured, 
and the sun, represented as a dappled bull; the pregnant ones are thus 
the waters that mix with the Soma and the dawns that hold the sun, 


and Vena is said to bring them forth simultaneously. 


2. As an embryo (the image projected from the first half of the verse), 
Soma is born in a burst of light (a membrane; cf. 10.51.1), as is the 
sun, who is the subject of the second sentence in the verse, while the 


third refers primarily to Soma. 


3. Soma is often likened to a new-born calf licked by a cow, as is Agni. 
Cf. 4.18.10 and 2.35.13. 


4. The sage brings the wave of sacred speech out of the ocean of the 
heart; the sun rises from the ocean, and Soma is mixed with the 


waters. 
5. The loved one is Soma, immediately identified with the shining sun. 


6. The women are either the voices and sacred speeches of the priests, 
calling to Soma (the womb of Order), or the streams of milk that mix 


with Soma. Both of these similes are extended in the next verse. 


7. Soma is the buffalo who roars as he mingles with the waters. 


8. The Gandharvas are the ones who reveal the secrets of the gods. 
Demigods associated with power and fertility, they are often identified 


with Soma, as is the case here, or the sun, as in the following verse. 


9. The nymph, or Apsaras, as the beloved of the Gandharva, represents 


the Dawn, who loves the sun, or the waters or Speech, who love Soma. 


10. Vena as the sun bears Soma on golden wings. The metaphor 


continues in the next verse. 
11. ‘Longing’ (venantas), a pun on the name of Vena. 


12. Here the divine youth (Gandharva) primarily represents the sun; in 


the second half of the verse, Soma is primary, the sun secondary. 
13. By revealing his names, he reveals his forms. 


14. Vena is Soma in the first half of the hymn, flying from the ocean 
through the wide expanse of space, to become the sun in the second 


half of the hymn, in the third realm that is heaven. 


10.177 The Bird 


The imagery of this hymn is closely tied to that of the Vena hymn. This 


is regarded as a magic-dispelling {mdyabheda) incantation. 


1 The wise see in their heart, in their spirit, the bird anointed! with the 
magic of the Asura. The poets see him inside the ocean; the sages seek 


the footprints of his rays.? 


2 The bird carries in his heart Speech that the divine youth? spoke of 


inside the womb. The poets guard this revelation that shines like the 


sun in the footprint of Order. 


3 I have seen the cowherd who never tires, moving to and fro along the 
paths. Clothing himself in those that move towards the same centre 


but spread apart,^ he rolls on and on inside the worlds. 


NOTES 


1. The Asuras, noted for their magic, possess a miraculous balm 
which, placed upon the eyes, makes the bearer invisible to the eyes of 


others. 
2. Vena as the sun is hidden inside the waters. 


3. Here, as in 10.123.4, the Gandharva (the sun) ‘reveals’ the secrets 
of the gods. This secret is often told while the speaker is still in the 
womb. Cf. 4.27.1 and 4.18.1. 


4. The waters and rays. This verse is taken from 1.164.31, which 


expands upon the riddle of the sun-bird. 
1.42 Ptisan on the Road 


Püsan presides over roads and journeys. He is one of the Ādityas and 
therefore a solar god, though this aspect of his character is seldom 


emphasized. 


1 Traverse the ways, Püsan, and keep away anguish, O child of the 


unharnessing.! Stay with us, O god, going before us. 


2 The evil, vicious wolf who threatens us, Püsan, chase him away from 
the path. 


3 The notorious highwayman, the robber who plots in ambush, drive 


him far away from the track. 


4 Trample with your foot the torch of the two-tongued slanderer, 


whoever he may be. 


5 Worker of wonders, full of good council, O Püsan, we beg you for 


that help with which you encouraged our fathers. 


6 You bring every good fortune and are the best bearer of the golden 


sword. Make riches easy for us to win. 


7 Lead us past our pursuers; make our paths pleasant and easy to travel. 


Find for us here, Püsan, the power of understanding. 


8 Lead us to pastures rich in grass; let there be no sudden fever on the 


journey. Find for us here, Püsan, the power of understanding. 


9 Use your powers, give fully and lavishly, give eagerly and fill the 


belly. Find for us here, Püsan, the power of understanding. 


10 We do not reproach Püsan, but sing his praises with well-worded 


hymns. We pray to the worker of wonders to give us riches. 


NOTES 


1. The releasing or unyoking of the horses at journey's end or at 
nightfall; by extension, perhaps, the release of the worshipper from 


evil or misfortune or exhaustion, the tight spot (amhas) or anguish. 


2. An epithet usually given to the A$vins, implying wonders wrought 


in order to be helpful to human worshippers. 
6.55 Piisan, Child of the Unharnessing 


1 Come, burning child of the unharnessing. Let the two of us be joined 


together. Be for us the charioteer of Order.! 


2 Best of charioteers, lord of great wealth, friend with braided hair, we 


pray to you for riches. 


3 You are a stream of riches, a heap of wealth, O burning one with 


goats for horses,? friend of this and that inspired singer. 


4 Püsan with goats for horses, the prize-winner who is called the lover 


of his sister,? him we would praise. 


5 I have spoken of him who is his mother's suitor; let him hear, he who 


is his sister's lover, the brother of Indra, and my friend. 


6 Let the sure-footed goats who pull his chariot bring Püsan to us, 


carrying here the god who is the glory of the people. 


NOTES 


1. Perhaps the one who carries us to Order (rta), or who drives Order 


to us. 


2. The goat, sacred to Püsan (cf. 1.162.3-4), draws his chariot in place 


of the usual horse. 


3. Apparently Dawn (Usas) was the sister of Püsan as well as his 


mother (v. 5), and, finally, the object of his (perhaps unrequited?) 
love. The A$vins are also unsuccessful suitors and brothers of Sûryâ 
(10.85). This incestuous tangle arises in part out of the fact that dusk, 
dawn, and twilight are natural siblings in close contact with the sun, 
and dawn 'gives birth' to the sun in one sense and is born from him in 


another. 
2.38 Savitr at Sunset 


Savitr ‘the impeller’, ‘driver’, or 'goader, is the god of the sun at 
morning and the setting sun, the latter aspect often emphasized in the 


hymns. 


1 This god Savitr, the driver,! has risen up many times to goad us on — 
this is his work. Now he apportions to the gods the jewel,* and to 


those who offer the oblation he gives a share in happiness. 


2 So that all will obey him, the god with broad hands stands uptight 
and stretches out his two arms before him. Even the waters obey his 


command; even the wind stops in his orbit. 


3 Even the one who travels with swift horses? now unharnesses them; 
he^ has stopped even the wanderer? from going on. He has put an end 
to the voracious hunger even of those who eat serpents.? Night has 


come by Savitr's command. 


4 She who weaves/ has rolled up again what was stretched out. The 
skilful worker has laid down the work half-completed. He? stirs and 


stands up; he has set apart the different times. With his thoughts 


gathered, the god Savitr has come. 


5 He who lives in a house ? goes off into various dwellings, all his life. 
The glow of fire springs up and spreads out. The mother gives her son 
the best portion, because of the longing that Savitr has stirred up in 


him.!? 


6 He who went away because he wished to get something has now 
come back; the desire of all who wander turns to home. All of them, 
leaving their work uncompleted, have followed the command of the 


divine Savitr. 


7 Those whose portion you decreed to be water are in the waters;!! the 
hunters spread out over the dry land. The trees belong to the birds; no 


one transgresses these commands of this god Savitr.!? 


8 Varuna goes to the watery womb that he loves best, after rushing 
about restlessly from one blink of the eye to the next. Every bird and 
beast goes to his nest or pen; Savitr has dispersed each creature to its 


proper resting-place. 


9 He whose law is not broken by Indra, nor by Varuna or Mitra, nor by 
Aryaman or Rudra, nor even by the forces of evil — that god Savitr I 


call upon for happiness, bowing low. 


10 Stirring up Good Luck!? and Thought and Abundance -and may 
Praise-of-Men,!* the husband of goddesses, help us — when blessings 


come and riches pile up let us be dear to the god Savitr. 


11 From the sky, from the waters, from the earth let there come to us 


that bounty that we long for and that you give, that brings happiness 


to those who praise and to your friend,!? the singer whose praises 


reach far, O Savitr. 


NOTES 


1. That is, the driver of the chariot. The same epithet is also sup plied 
to Agni in 3.31.1. 


2. Both immortality and the sacrificial offering. 


3. Simultaneously Savitr in his chariot and any man on earth, who 


unyokes now that night has come. 
4. Only Savitr is meant here. 


5. Either one who wanders about as he wishes to do, or one who has 


strayed from the path. 
6. Probably birds of prey. 


7. Both night, continued from verse 3, here 'rolling up' the sun light, 


and the woman who takes up her weaving now that night has come. 
8. Only Savitr here, who demarcates the different seasons and hours. 


9. Both the householder who goes home at night, and the domes tic 
fire (mentioned in the next part of the verse) that 'arrives' in the house 


at evening. 
10. That is, the setting sun makes the boy hungry. 


11. The animals who seek water-holes at the end of the day; the 


hunters, by contrast, are hunting on the dry land. 


12. Several overlapping meanings: no one destroys the trees; no one, 


not even the trees, disobeys Savitr's command to rest at night. 


13. Good Luck (Bhaga) is often personified as a god, but here he 
appears with other personifications regarded more as abstractions — 
thought (dhi) and abundance (Purandhi). 


14. The praise that is bestowed upon men (Narāšamsa), rather than by 


them. 


15. That is, the author of this hymn. 


1.35 Savitr at Night 


1 I call first to Agni for well-being; I call Mitra and Varuna here to help. 
I call on Night! that gives rest to all that moves ; I call on the god 


Savitr for aid. 


2 When he turns through the dark dust and gives rest to the immortal 
and the mortal, the god Savitr who watches all creatures comes with 


his golden chariot. 


3 The god goes forward; he goes upward; he who is worshipped goes 
with his two bright bay horses. The god Savitr comes from the far 


distance, driving away all evils. 


4 The god Savitr, who is worshipped, mounts his high chariot that is 
covered with pearls, painted with all colours, fastened with golden 


pins; shining brightly, he puts on his vital power for the dark dusts.? 


5 The black horses with white feet have looked at the people, pulling 
the chariot with the golden shafts in front. All tribes, all worlds, rest 


always in the lap of the divine Savitr. 


6 There are three skies: two are the lap of Savitr, and the last is the one 
that controls men, in the world of Yama. Immortal things rest on him 
like a chariot wheel on a lynch-pin. Let him who understands this 


proclaim it here. 


7 The eagle has looked over the middle realms of space; he is the Asura 
who leads well and is spoken of in secret. Where is the sun now? Who 


knows? To what sky has his ray stretched? 


8 He has looked upon the eight peaks of the earth, and on the three 
plains a league wide, and the seven rivers. The golden-eyed Savitr has 


come, bringing to the worshipper the treasures that he longs for. 


9 Golden-handed Savitr moves busily between the two, between sky and 
earth. He drives away disease and bids the sun approach; he reaches 
to the sky through the dark dust. 


10 Let the merciful and helpful Asura, the good leader with golden 
hands, come towards us. Routing the demons? and sorcerers, the god 


to whom we sing has taken his place against the evening. 


11 On your ancient paths, Savitr, that are dustless and well made in the 
middle realm of space, on those paths that are good to go on come to 


us today, and protect us, and speak a blessing on us, O god. 


NOTES 


1. Here and in other verses of this hymn, Savitr appears in his 
nocturnal aspect (as Dawn often does), moving through the dark dust 


or haze of night. 


2. That is, he uses his powers of brightness to cross the dark spaces of 


night. 


3. Raksases, flesh-eating demons on earth, not the mighty Asuras of 


heaven. 
10.127 Night 


This is the only Rig Vedic hymn dedicated to the goddess of night, sister 
of Dawn and, like Dawn, a bright creature, full of coloured stars, in 
contrast with the feared darkness of black night that is banished (vv. 3 
and 7). 


1 The goddess Night has drawn near, looking about on many sides with 


her eyes.! She has put on all her glories. 


2 The immortal goddess has filled the wide space,? the depths and the 
heights. She stems the tide of darkness with her light. 


3 The goddess has drawn near, pushing aside her sister the twilight.? 


Darkness, too, will give way. 


4 As you came near to us today, we turned homeward to rest, as birds 


go to their home in a tree. 


5 People who live in villages have gone home to rest, and animals with 


feet, and animals with wings, even the ever-searching hawks. 


6 Ward off the she-wolf and the wolf; ward off the thief. O night full of 


waves, be easy for us to cross over.^ 


7 Darkness - palpable, black, and painted.? - has come upon me. O 


Dawn, banish it like a debt.® 


8 I have driven this hymn to you as the herdsman drives cows.’ Choose 
and accept it, O Night, daughter of the sky, like a song of praise to a 


conqueror. 


NOTES 


1. The stats. 
2. Between sky and earth. 


3. The actual term used here is dawn, but it probably indicates 
twilight in general, more specifically here the evening twilight, or 
even the entire day (as in the Vedic expression ‘dawn and night” 
meaning ‘day and -night’). On the other hand, if one takes it liter ally 
as dawn, it may mean that the Night keeps dawn away because 
darkness must depart when dawn appears. Cf. 1.92.11, where Dawn 


pushes Night aside. 


4. The verb 'to cross' is frequently applied to a transition from one 
period of time to another. Its primary meaning is to cross from one 
bank of a river to another, and here it may recall the epithet 'full of 
waves, ' depicting Night as a dangerous body of water that one must 
cross. Cf. 1.92.6. 


5. Night is here regarded as a material mass painted with stars or 


actually painting them herself. 


6. The implication is that light (often compared to wealth) should 
banish darkness as money banishes the poet's debts ; or Dawn may 
‘collect’ the debt of the night, that is, make good what darkness had 


incurred or ‘exact’ the darkness from Night as one would exact money 


owing. 


7. An elliptic image, but clear in the Vedic context that associates 
cows with light; the herdsman gives back at night the cows that he has 
kept all day. 


SKY AND EARTH 


THE Sky (Dyaus) was an important god in Indo-European mythology and 
remained so in Greece, in the figure of Zeus. In India, his scope is greatly 
reduced, most aspects of his mythology being taken over by Indra, but 
he remains enshrined in several hymns as one half of the androgynous 
pair, Sky-and-Earth (often expressed as a single noun in the dual). This 
pair is essential not only to the cosmogony (1.160) but to the safety and 
well-being of mortals on earth, who invoke their help as one would ask 
parents for comfort (1.185). Like parents, too, they are described as 


being made of food and nourishment for mankind (6.70). 


1.160 Sky and Earth 


These divinities, referred to in the dual, are alternately characterized as 


male and female, parents of the sun, or as two sisters. 


1 Sky and earth, these two who are good for everyone, hold the Order 
and bear the poet of space.! Between the two goddesses, the two 
bowls that give birth magnificently, the pure sun god moves according 


to the laws of nature. 


2 Wide and roomy, strong and inexhaustible, the father and mother 
protect the universe. The two world-halves are as bold as two 
wonderful girls? when their father? dresses them in shapes and 


colours. 


3 The son of these parents,^ their clever charioteer with the power to 


make things clear, purifies the universe by magic.? From the dappled 
milk-cow and the bull with good seed,? every day he milks the milk 


that is his” seed. 


4 Most artful of the artful gods, he? gave birth to the two world-halves 
that are good for everyone. He measured apart the two realms of 
space? with his power of inspiration and fixed them in place with 


undecaying pillars. 


5 Sky and earth, you mighty pair whose praises we have sung, grant us 
great fame and high sovereignty, by which we may extend our rule 


over the peoples for ever. Give us enormous force. 


NOTES 


1. The sun, in the space between sky and earth. 


2. These are the two goddesses of the previous verse, sky and earth as 


two bowls. 
3. Tvastr or the creator. 
4. The sun, child of sky and earth as parents again. 


5. The sun's magic dispels darkness, thus both clarifying and purifying 
the world. 


6. The dappled cow (Pršni) is the earth, the bull the sky. 


7. The milker is the child, the sun; ‘his’ seed refers probably not 
merely to the bull but to the joint, androgynous creature that gives a 


fluid simultaneously milk (from her) and seed (from him). 


8. Probably Tvastr or the creator. If it is the sun, he is giving birth to 


his own parents, an idea not without precedent in the Rig Veda. The 


sun is the subject of the second half of the verse. 


9. Between sky and earth. 


1.185 Guard Us from the Monstrous Abyss! 


1 Which of these two was first, and which came later? How were they 
born? Who, O poets, really knows? They themselves bear whatever 
has a name. The two halves of the day? roll past one another like two 


wheels. 


2 These two? who do not move, who have no feet, receive the teeming 
embryo‘ that moves and has feet, like a natural son in the parents’ lap. 


Sky and earth, guard us from the monstrous abyss. 


3 I call upon Aditi's gift? that dispels evil and repels assault, the 
celestial, awe-inspiring gift that saves us from violent death. Sky and 


earth, guard us from the monstrous abyss. 


4 We wish to please the two world-halves whose sons are the gods, the 
two among the gods who free us from suffering and help the helpless, 
with the two rotating halves of the days. Sky and earth, guard us from 


the monstrous abyss. 


5 The two young women, true sisters who join in the lap of their 
parents,? share a common boundary” and kiss the navel of the world.? 


Sky and earth, guard us from the monstrous abyss. 


6 With truth I call upon the two wide and high mansions? who give 


birth!? with the help of the gods, the two whose faces are lovely and 


who have received immortality. Sky and earth, guard us from the 


monstrous abyss. 


7 With reverence in this sacrifice I speak in prayer to the two who are 
wide, vast, and massive, whose boundaries are far distant, who having 
received immortality bring good fortune and dispel evil. Sky and 


earth, guard us from the monstrous abyss. 


8 Whatever wrong we have ever done to the gods, or to an old friend, or 
to the master of the house, for all of these let the thought in this hymn 


be an apology. Sky and earth, guard us from the monstrous abyss. 


9 Let both sides of the praise of heroes!! be kind to me. Let both of 
them!” stay near me with help and favour. There is plenty for the 
patron who is more generous than a stranger.!? Let us become 


ecstatic, O gods, and invigorated by the drink of ecstasy. 


10 I have in my wisdom spoken this truth!^ to heaven and earth, so that 
they will hear it first. Let them protect us from the blame and evil that 


we face. Let father and mother guard us with helping favours. 


11 Let this come true,!? what I have said here in prayer to you, sky and 
earth, father and mother. Become the closest of the gods with your 
helping favours. Let us find the drink whose luscious drops give 


strength and ecstasy. 


NOTES 


1. The word (abhvam) designates a dark, formless, enormous and 


terrifying abyss, particularly associated with night (1.92.5) and the 


underworld, and hence opposed to the light of the worlds of sky and 


earth. 


2. Day and night, loosely associated with heaven and earth through 
their duality rather than through a literal identification of day with 


heaven and night with earth. 
3. Sky and earth. 


4. The embryo, or seed (garbha), is the sun or Agni, here symbolic of 


all creatures (hence teeming). 

5. As mother of the gods, Aditi gives the blessings of life and nature. 
6. Cf. 1.160.2. 

7. The line where sky and earth meet. 

8. The axis mundi, here identified with the sun. 

9. Sky and earth. 

10. They give birth to the gods. 


11. Praise given by the poet to heroes and gods, and praise given to 


him by heroes and gods. 
12. Sky and earth, or both men and gods. 
13. The stranger is the *best enemy' or ritual competitor. Cf. 10.86.1. 


14. The word for truth here (rta) designates actual reality and order, a 


statement about sky and earth as well as to them. 


15. True here in the sense of physical actuality. 


6.70 The Two Full of Butter 


1 The two full of butter, beautiful masters of all creatures, broad and 
wide, milked of honey, beautifully adorned - sky and earth have been 


propped apart, by Varuna's law ; unageing, they are rich in seed. 


2 Inexhaustible, rich in streams, full of milk, the two whose vows are 
pure are milked of butter for the one who does good deeds. You two 
world-halves, rulers over this universe, pour out on us the seed that 


was the base for mankind.! 


3 The mortal who makes an offering to you world-halves, sources of 
strength, so that he may walk on the right path, he succeeds: he is 
reborn through his progeny according to the law. Creatures with 
various forms but with a common vow have been poured out from 


you. 


4 Enclosed in butter are sky and earth, beautiful in butter, gorged on 
butter, grown on butter. Broad and wide, they are the first priests? in 
the choice of the priest of the oblation. They are the ones that the 


priests invoke when they seek kindness. 


5 Sky and earth that stream with honey, that are milked of honey, that 
have honey for their vow, let them soak us with honey, bringing 
sacrifice and wealth to the gods, great fame, the victory prize, and 


virility to us. 


6 Sky and earth, the all-knowing father and mother who achieve 
wondrous works - let them swell up with food to nourish us. Let the 
two world-halves, that work together to give benefits to all, together 


thrust toward us gain, and the victory prize, and wealth. 


NOTES 


1. The seed from which mankind (or Manu) originally grew. 


2. The Purohitas who cast the first vote in choosing the oblation priest 


to assist them. 


VARUNA 


ALTHOUGH Varuna's original function was that of a sky god (like Ouranos, 
with whom his name is cognate), by the time of the Rig Veda he had 
developed into a god whose primary role was watching over the deeds of 
men (as a sky god is well placed to do) and punishing those who 
violated the sacred law (rta) of which Varuna was the most important 
custodian. He is also, like several other Vedic gods, credited with the 
archetypal acts of creation — finding the sun, propping apart the sky and 
earth, and so forth (5.85). His friendship, disaffection, and ultimate 
reconciliation with the sage Vasistha (7.86, 7.88, 7.89) form a paradigm 
for his stern but loving relationship with mankind in general. He is asked 
to protect the worshipper not only from his own avenging wrath but also 
from all dangers and hatreds (2.28), an all-encompassing role that was 
transferred to the gods Visnu and Siva in later Hinduism, when Varuna 


ceased to be worshipped any more. 


5.85 The Deeds of Varuna 


This hymn describes the great deeds of Varuna and closes with a wish 


that he will pardon the mistakes of the worshipper. 


1 For the emperor! I will sing a splendid, deep prayer, one that will be 
dear to the famous Varuna who struck apart the earth? and spread it 
beneath the sun as the priest who performs the slaughter spreads out 


the victim's skin.? 


2 He stretched out the middle realm of space in the trees; he laid victory 
in swift horses and milk in the dawn cows, intelligence in hearts and 
fire in the waters. Varuna placed the sun in the sky and Soma on the 


mountain. 


3 Over the two world-halves and the realm of space between them 
Varuna has poured out the cask,* turning its mouth downward. With it 
the king of the whole universe waters the soil as the rain waters the 


grain. 


4 He waters the soil, the earth,? and the sky. Whenever Varuna wishes 
for milk, the mountains dress them selves in cloud and the heroes,? 


brandishing their power, let them loose.” 


5 I will proclaim the great magic? of Varuna the famous Asura,? who 
stood up in the middle realm of space and measured apart the earth 


with the sun as with a measuring-stick.!? 


6 No one has dared this great magic of the most inspired god: that these 
shimmering torrents, pouring down, do not fill the one single ocean 


with their water.!! 


7 If we have committed an offence against a hospitable friend like 
Aryaman or a close friend like Mitra,!? or against one who has always 
been a comrade, or a brother, or a neighbour - one of our own or a 


stranger — loosen that offence from us, Varuna. 


8 If we have cheated like gamblers in a game, whether we know it or 
really do not know it,!* O god, cast all these offences away like 


loosened bonds.!^ Let us be dear to you, Varuna. 


NOTES 


1. Varuna who is the king over all kings. 
2. That is, struck it and made it part from the sky. 


3. The sacrificial priest (Samitr) spreads the skin and places the limbs 
of the animal upon it. Cf. 1.162.19. 


4. The overturned cask or leather bottle is a frequent metaphor for a 
torrent of rain. Cf. 5.83.7. 


5. The earth here designates the whole world, in contrast with the 


surface (soil). 
6. The Maruts. 


7. The Maruts let loose the cloud - that is, the waters. The metaphor 
may also refer to other things loosed by the Maruts - their own horses 


or powers — or to the explicit simile, the garments. 
8. Magic here in the sense of a miracle rather than an illusion. 


9. Asura not in its later sense of ‘demon’ but in its early Vedic sense of 


sky god. 
10. Cf. 1.154.1. 


11. That is, although there are many rivers and rains, the ocean, 
though alone, contains them. No one dares this — no one dares to 


challenge it or to attempt it. 


12. Aryaman is the god of formal hospitality to strangers, Mitra the 


god of intimate friendship among one's own kind. 


13. Cf. 2.12.10 for a sin of which one is unaware. 


14. The bonds are both the offences themselves and the bonds with 
which Varuna punishes those who offend. Cf. 7.86 and 7.89. 


7.86 Varuna ‘Provoked to Anger 


According to one tradition, this hymn should be read together with 7.5 
5, to which it is joined by a myth: In a dream (or in his sleep) one night 
the sage Vasistha came to the house of Varuna; as he entered, a dog ran 
at him, barking and trying to bite him, but Vasistha put him to sleep 
with several verses (7.5 5); then King Varuna bound Vasistha with his 
snares, and when Vasistha praised his father Varuna with more verses 
(7.86-9), he was released. One text says that Vasistha stole something 
(perhaps food), an episode that may be alluded to in the reference to 
Vasistha being like a cattle-thief; but it is precisely the unknown and 
indefinable nature of Vasistha’s sin that gives this hymn its power. For 
the implication of someone else in one’s own evil deed -an older brother, 
or a father, or the forces of wine and anger, or the cloud of sleep - tends 
to negate any possible sense of remorse; one can regret the results of an 
unknown act (visible in Varuna's punishment) but not repent of its 
motives.! One may be punished for the sins of other people; in this 
context, sin may be a misleading word to use, for although the 
worshipper wishes for expiation, he wishes to be 'free from sin' primarily 
in the sense of being free from the effects of sin. He wishes to serve 
Varuna in order to become free from sin, not to be free from sin in order 
to serve Varuna. 'The evil that sleep does not avert' may be a bad dream 
or a deed committed while asleep;? this may be the source of the 


tradition that Vasistha composed this hymn while wandering in a dream 


(or in his sleep), but in any case it further highlights the tension between 
conscious evil (sin) and unconscious evil (for which there is no good 


term in English). 


1 The generations have become wise by the power of him who has 
propped apart the two world-halves even though they are so vast.? He 
has pushed away the dome of the sky to make it high and wide; he has 


set the sun on its double journey‘ and spread out the earth. 


2 And I ask my own heart, ‘When shall I be close to Varuna? Will he 
enjoy my offering and not be provoked to anger? When shall I see his 


mercy and rejoice?’ 


3 I ask myself what that transgression was, Varuna, for I wish to 
understand. I turn to the wise to ask them. The poets have told me the 


very same thing: ‘Varuna has been provoked to anger against you.’ 


4 O Varuna, what was the terrible crime for which you wish to destroy 
your friend who praises you? Proclaim it to me so that I may hasten to 
prostrate myself before you and be free from sin, for you are hard to 


deceive and are ruled by yourself alone. 


5 Free us from the harmful deeds of our fathers, and from those that we 
have committed with our own bodies. O king, free Vasistha like a thief 


who has stolen cattle,° like a calf set free from a rope. 


6 The mischief was not done by my own free will, Varuna; wine, anger, 
dice, or carelessness led me astray. The older shares in the mistake of 


the younger.? Even sleep does not avert evil. 


7 As a slave serves a generous master, so would I serve the furious god 


and be free from sin. The noble god gave understanding to those who 


did not understand; being yet wiser, he speeds the clever man to 


wealth. 


8 O Varuna, you who are ruled by yourself alone, let this praise lodge in 


your very heart. Let it go well for us always with your blessings. 


NOTES 


1. Cf. 2.12.10 and 5.85.8. 
2. Cf. 10.164. 


3. Creation consists in the act (here attributed to Varuna, else where 
to other gods) of propping apart heaven and earth and releasing the 


sun. 


4. Either by day in the sky and under the earth by night, or, less likely, 


its daily and annual revolutions. 


5. Varuna binds sinners with his snares of disease and misfortune. The 
thief is set free after doing expiation for his sin — or, perhaps, in order 


to be led to his punishment. 


6. The elder brother may be implicated in his younger brother's lapse, 
or he may be the cause of it. 'Older' may also refer to an older 


generation, the ancestral sin mentioned in the previous verse. 


7. The wisdom that Varuna gives to the generations is his own truth. 
Varuna himself is *yet wiser' either than those to whom he gave 
understanding or than the clever man that he aids. Varuna is wise in a 


spiritual sense ; the clever or * sharp * man is merely worldly-wise. 


7.88 Varuna the Friend of Vasistha 


After an introductory verse spoken by the poet, Vasistha speaks of his 
bygone friendship with Varuna, a friendship now threatened by the 
possibility that Vasistha has committed some offence, which he does not 


know of, and incurred the punishing wrath of Varuna. 


1 Vasistha, bring a pure and most desirable poem to the bountiful 
Varuna, who draws toward us the great bull! who is worthy of 


sacrifice and thousands of gifts. 


2 ‘Now that I have come into his? presence, I think the face of Varuna is 
Agni's. Let the Lord on High? lead me to the sun that is in the rock? 


and the darkness, so that I may see the marvel. 


3 *When we two, Varuna, board the boat and sail forth to the middle of 
the ocean, when we skim along the crests of the waters, we will swing 


in the swing? and glitter.’ 


4 Varuna set Vasistha right in the boat. The inspired master made him a 
seer, a poet, by his great powers, so that his days would be good days, 


so that his skies and dawns would stretch out. 


5 "Where have those friendships of us two gone, when in the old times 
we could live together without becoming enemies? I went into your 
high palace, self-ruling Varuna, into your house with a thousand 


doors. 


6 If your old friend and dear ally has committed sins against you, 
Varuna, do not make us who have offended you pay for that. Avenger, 


inspired one, give protection to the singer of praises. 


7 ‘As we dwell in these solid dwelling-places, let Varuna set us free from 
the noose and help us win aid from the lap of Aditi. Protect us always 


with blessings.’ 


NOTES 


1. The sun, brought forth each day by Varuna. 
2. Probably Varuna's presence, but perhaps that of the sun. 
3. Varuna. 


4. The sun tests in the rock of darkness all night; it is, moreover, 
trapped in the cliff until Indra sets it free (3.31), a feat also attributed 


to Varuna. 
5. Varuna, as god of the waters, has a boat that glitters as it swings. 


6. Vasistha's entry into Varuna's house is alluded to elsewhere in the 
Rig Veda; cf. 7.89.1 and the introduction to 7.86. 


7.89 The House of Clay 


Varuna casts his snares upon the offending worshipper in the form of 
dropsy; but he satisfies by the grace of his own nature the thirst of the 
man who suffers from physical or spiritual fever. Thus the waters in 
verse 4 refer to the feverish thirst and *waters' of the dropsy and to the 
waters of Varuna himself. The concept of unconscious sin is implicit in 
verse 3 and clearly expressed in verse 5, which juxtaposes various levels 
of evil: offence, sin, and a violation of the cosmic law (dharma, Varuna's 


law, the 'true current” of verse 3). All of these are tempered by the 


possibility that they were done carelessly, unwittingly; for it is the duty 
of Varuna himself to make men thoughtful (to ‘make the generations 


wise'),! and the duty of the repentant sinner to know his sin. 


The house of clay is a metaphor for death on various planes: it is the 
urn used to store the ashes of the dead after cremation or to store their 
bones in burial; it is the earth, the house of the dead man; and it is the 


home of Varuna, to which Vasistha went one night.? 


1 Let me not go to the house of clay, O King Varuna, not yet. Have 


mercy, great ruler; be merciful. 


2 If I seem to stumble and tremble like a puffed up goatskin,? O master 


of stones,^ have mercy; great ruler, be merciful. 


3 If through weakness of will-power I have somehow gone against the 


true current, O pure one, have mercy; great ruler, be merciful. 


4 Thirst has come upon the one who sings to you as he stands in the 


midst of waters; have mercy, great ruler, be merciful. 


5 If we humans have committed some offence g inst the race of gods, O 
Varuna, or through c relessness have violated your laws, do not injure 


us, O god, for that sin. 


NOTES 


1. See 7.86.1. 
2. Cf. 7.88.5 and introduction to 7.86. Cf. also n. 6 to 7.88. 


3. The worshipper is palsied and swollen from dropsy, like a leather 


wine-bottle filled with air; and he trembles in fear of Varun. For 


stumbling, cf. 8.48.5. 


4. This epithet, usually applied to Indra, refers both to the mastery of 


stones used to press the Some and to stones used as we pons in sling. 


2.28 Varuna 


1 Let this song to the son of Aditi, the poet who rules himself, surpass in 
greatness all the songs that now exist. The god who is comfortable to 


sacrifice to, the abundant Varuna, is the one I beg for lasting fame. 


2 Let us be happy in your command, having praised you, Varuna, with 
good intentions, awakening like kindled fires day after day at the 


approach of the dawns rich in cattle. 


3 Let us be under your protection, for you have many heroes, Varuna 
our leader, and your word reaches far. You sons of Aditi, gods who 


cannot be deceived, consent to join us. 


4 The son of Aditi set them free to flow and ordered them; the rivers go 
by the Order of Varuna. They do not tire, nor do they unharness 


themselves. They fly swiftly like birds in their orbit. 


5 Loosen me from sin as from sash; let us find the fountainhead of your 
Order, Varuna. Do not let the thread break while I am still weaving 
this thought, nor let the measuring-stick of the workman shatter 


before its time. 


6 Keep fear far way from me, Varuna, and hold fast to me, O emperor of 
Order. Set me free from anguish as one would free a calf from rope; I 


cannot bear to live apart from you even for the blink of an eye. 


7 Varuna the Asura, do not wound us with your weapons that wound 
the man you seek when he has committed sin. Let us not be exiled 
from the light. Loosen clean way from us our failures, so that we may 


live. 


8 O Varuna born of strength, the hom ge to you that was made in the 
past long go we would speak now, and in the time yet to come. Upon 
you who cannot be deceived our vows are set, unshakeable, as if upon 


mountain. 


9 Abolish the debts for the things I have done, O king, and do not make 
me pay for what has been done by others. So many more dawns have 


not yet risen, Varuna; make sure that we will live through them. 


10 If someone I have met, O king, or friend has spoken of danger to me 
in a dream to frighten me, or if a thief should waylay us, or wolf — 


protect us from that, Varuna. 


11 Do not let me know the loss of dear, generous, open-handed friend, 
Varuna, nor let me lack the wealth that makes good reign, O king. Let 


us speak great words as men of power in the sacrificial gathering. 


RUDRA AND VISNU 


RUDRA is a liminal figure in the Rig Veda, invoked with Vedic hymns but 
not invited to partake in the regular Vedic sacrifice; as the embodiment 
of wildness and unpredictable danger, he is addressed more with the 
hope of keeping him at bay than with the wish to bring him near (a form 
of worship that persists in Hinduism not in the cult of Rudra's successor, 
Siva, but in the cult of the Goddess, who does not appear in the Rig Veda 
at all). Visnu is a far more typically Vedic god, vaguely solar, 
benevolent, and procreative (cf. 10.184), often associated with Indra and 
prayed to jointly with him, but appearing alone in several hymns. The 
two gods are significant not merely for their roles in the Rig Veda but for 
the far more important roles they were destined to play in later sectarian 


Hinduism. 


2.33 Rudra, Father of the Maruts 


Though only three entire hymns in the Rig Veda are addressed to Rudra, 
the rich ambivalence of his character is the basis of an important line of 
Indian theology that culminates in the Hindu god Siva. Rudra is fierce 
and destructive like a terrible beast, like a wild storm; the sage begs him 
to turn his malevolence elsewhere. Yet Rudra is not merely demonic, for 
he is the healer and cooler as well as the bringer of disease and 


destructive fever. 


1 Father of the Maruts,! send your kindness here. Do not cut us off from 


the sight of the sun. Let the hero spare our horses.? O Rudra, let us be 


born again through our children. 


2 By those most healing medicines that you give, Rudra, I would attain 
a hundred winters. Drive hatred far away from us, and anguish farther 


away; drive diseases away in all directions. 


3 Of what is born, you, Rudra, are the most glorious in glory, the 
strongest of the strong, with the thunderbolt in your hand.! Carry us 


safely to the farther shore of anguish;? ward off all attacks or injury. 


4 We would not wish to anger you, Rudra the bull,! by acts of homage 
or ill praise,^ or by invoking you together with another god.? Raise up 
our heroes with your healing medicines; I hear that of all healers you 


are the best healer. 


5 If someone should call him with invocations and oblations, thinking, 'I 
will appease Rudra with songs of praise’ — may the soft-hearted? god 
who is easy to invoke, the tawny god whose lips are full” — may he not 


suspect us of that and give us over into the power of his anger.? 


6 The bull! with the Maruts inspired me with his vital energy when I 
was in need of help. I long to win the kindness of Rudra, as I would 


long to reach the shade unharmed in the heat of the sun. 


7 Where is your merciful hand, Rudra, so healing and cooling, that 
removes the injury that comes from the gods? Have mercy on me, O 
bull. 


8 I send high praise to the high bull, tawny and white. I bow low in 


homage to the radiant one. We praise the dreaded name of Rudra. 


9 The fierce, tawny god of many forms has adorned his firm limbs with 


shimmering gold. Never let the Asura power? draw away from Rudra, 


the ruler of this vast world. 


10 Rightly you carry the arrows and bow; rightly you wear the precious 
golden necklace shaped with many forms and colours; rightly you 
extend this terrible power over everything.!? There is nothing more 


powerful than you, Rudra. 


11 Praise him, the famous young god who sits on the high seat,!! the 
fierce one who attacks like a ferocious wild beast. O Rudra, have 
mercy on the singer, now that you have been praised. Let your armies 


strike down someone other than us. 


12 As a son bows to his father who greets him, so I bow to you, Rudra, 
as you approach. I sing to the giver of plenty, the true lord; being 


praised, give us healing medicines. 


13 Your healing medicines, O Maruts, so pure, so strengthening, so 
comforting, that our father Manu!? chose -I desire these, O bulls, and 


happiness and health from Rudra. 


14 Let the weapon of Rudra veer from us; let the great malevolence of 
the dreaded god go past us. Loosen the taut bows for the sake of our 
generous patrons; O bountiful one, have mercy on our children and 


grandchildren. 


15 O tawny and amazing bull, O God, do not become incensed or kill 
us. Be here for us, Rudra, and hear our call. Let us speak great words 


as men of power in the sacrificial gathering. 


NOTES 


1. This hymn transfers to Rudra several attributes usually associated 
with Indra, such as the companionship of the Maruts, the thunderbolt, 
and the bull. 


2. This verse may also imply a wish that Rudra will spare the 
worshipper when he is. on horseback. Elsewhere in the Rig Veda 
(1.114.8), Rudra is asked not to harm horses. 


3. For the image of crossing over danger, cf. 10.127.6 and 1.92.6. 


4. The implication is that the worship may be given in an un 


satisfactory way. 


5. Many gods are invoked in pairs or groups in the Rig Veda, but never 
Rudra, who is given offerings separately from all other gods. The 
worshipper may also fear that he might offend Rudra by pairing him 


with an inferior god. 


6. A vain hope or an optimistic euphemism, like calling the Greek 


Furies the Eumenides or ‘well-disposed’. 


7. The adjective, also applied to Indra, particularly indicates that his 


lips are ready to drink Soma. 


8. The verse implies that the wrong-minded worshipper might think 
he could bribe Rudra and that such a man's thought might provoke 
Rudra to anger. The poet asks Rudra not to suspect him of such 
blasphemy. The verse turns upon the multiple meanings of mona: 
thought (the blasphemy), suspicion (Rudra's), and anger (also 
Rudra's). 


9. Here the term ‘asura’ still has its connotation of a class of divinities, 


though its later meaning, ‘demonic’, would also be appropriate to 


Rudra. 
10. The power of chaos and darkness (abhvam). Cf. 1.185. 
11. Probably the seat on a chariot, rather than a throne. 


12. This may recall the time of original creation, when Manu, the 
father of mankind, first kindled the sacrificial fire and offered Soma to 
the gods; Soma may be the source of the ‘healing medicines’ given to 


Manu in return for sacrifice. For Rudra and Manu, cf. 1.114.2. 


1.114 Have Mercy on Us, Rudra 


1 We bring these thoughts to the mighty Rudra, the god with braided 
hair,! who rules over heroes, so that it will be well with our two- 
footed and four-footed creatures, and in this village all will flourish 


unharmed. 


2 Have mercy on us, Rudra, and give us life-force. We wish to bow low 
in service to you who rule over heroes. Whatever happiness and health 
Manu the father? won by sacrifice, we wish to gain that with you to 
lead us forth. 


3 We wish to gain your kindness, Rudra, through sacrifice to the gods, 
for you are generous. O ruler over heroes, come to our families with 
kindness. Let us offer the oblation to you with our heroes free from 
injury. 

4 We call down for help the dreaded Rudra who completes the sacrifice, 
the sage who flies.? Let him repel far from us the anger of the gods; it 


is his kindness that we choose to have. 


5 Tawny boar of the sky, dreaded form with braided hair, we call you 
down and we bow low. Holding in his hand the healing medicines that 


we long for, let him grant us protection, shelter, refuge. 


6 These words are spoken for Rudra, the father of the Maruts, words 
sweeter than sweet, to strengthen him. And grant us, O immortal, the 
food for mortals. Have mercy on us, and on our children and 


grandchildren. 


7 Do not slaughter the great one among us or the small one among us, 
nor the growing or the grown. Rudra, do not kill our father or our 


mother, nor harm the bodies dear to us.^ 


8 Do not harm us in our children or grandchildren, nor in our life-span, 
nor in our cows or in our horses. Rudra, do not in fury slaughter our 


heroes. With oblations we call you here for ever. 


9 [ have driven these praises to you as the herdsman drives his cattle. 
Grant us kindness, father of the Maruts, for your kindness brings 


blessings most merciful, and so it is your help that we choose to have. 


10 Keep far away from us your cow-killing and man-killing power, O 
ruler of heroes. Have mercy on us and speak for us, O god, and grant 


us double protection.? 


11 Seeking help, we have spoken in homage to him. Let Rudra with the 
Maruts hear our call. Let Mitra, Varuna, Aditi, Sindhu,? Earth and Sky 


grant this to us. 


NOTES 


1. Rudra's long hair is braided or piled on top of his head in a 


chignon. 


2. As the primeval ancestor of man, Manu performed the first sacrifice 


by mortals for immortals. 
3. Cf. 10.136.4 and 10.136.7. 
4. Either our own bodies or the bodies of people we love. 


5. Probably protection from his own wrath as well as from that of the 
other gods (before whom he is asked to speak on behalf of the 


worshipper), or from the killing of men and the killing of cattle. 


6. A river goddess. 
1.154 The Three Strides of Visnu 


Visnu, like Rudra, seems prominent in the Rig Veda only through Hindu 
hindsight; though he is often invoked in conjunction with Indra (with 
whom Rudra also has close ties), he is merely one of several similar gods 
of a generally solar and beneficial character. This hymn is the basis of 
the later myth of the dwarf avatar who takes three steps to win the 


world from the demons. 


Visnu's three space-creating steps prop apart and thereby make the 
basic two-part Universe: the earthly regions and the ‘upper dwelling- 
place' (v. 1) or *highest footstep' (vv. 5-6), the seat of the immortal gods 
(vv. 5-6), particularly of Visnu (or of Visnu with Indra). It is significant 
that three steps are needed to accomplish this split into two; the paradox 


becomes strikingly explicit in verse 4, where Visnu supports the 


threefold heaven and earth; the mediating third is Visnu himself, who 


embodies ‘all creatures’. 


The three steps suggest many metaphorical levels. In the solar 
symbolism, they may be dawn, noon, and sunset, or three phases of the 
year that Visnu ‘measures apart’ (vv. 1 and 3). These steps are called 
strides (vikrama, vv. 1-2 and 5) or steps (pada, vv. 3-6), the latter with 
many complex connotations that enlarge the metaphor. Its primary 
meaning is ‘foot’ (cognate with that word as with Latin pes, pedis); it 
then designates ‘step’ (the foot’s action) and ‘footprint’ (the foot’s after- 
image), as well as ‘stand’ or ‘base’ in the sense of dwelling-place (later 
devotional Hinduism makes much of the fact that the lowest part of god 
is the highest part of the universe). In the final verses, pada refers both 
to the actual place where men and gods dwell and the footstep which 
marks the place, in which the honey-fountain springs as water fills the 


mark made by a cow’s hoof.! 


1 Let me now sing the heroic deeds? of Visnu, who has measured apart 
the realms of earth, who propped up? the upper dwelling-place, 


striding far as he stepped forth three times. 


2 They praise for his heroic deeds Visnu who lurks in the mountains, 
wandering like a ferocious wild beast,* in whose three wide strides all 


creatures dwell. 


3 Let this song of inspiration go forth to Visnu, the wide-striding bull 
who lives in the mountains, who alone with but three steps measured 


apart this long, far-reaching dwelling-place.? 


4 His three footprints, inexhaustibly full of honey, rejoice® in the 


sacrificial drink. Alone, he supports threefold the earth and the sky — 


all creatures. 


5 Would that I might reach his dear place of refuge, where men who 
love the gods rejoice.? For there one draws close to the wide-striding 


Visnu; there, in his highest footstep, is the fountain of honey. 


6 We wish to go to your” dwelling-places, where there are untiring, 
many-horned cattle. There the highest footstep of the wide-stepping 
bull shines brightly down. 


NOTES 


1. Cf. the various uses of pada in 1.164. 
2. Cf. 1.32.1, which begins with the same phrase. 


3. The verb (skambh) is related to the noun for ‘pillar’, the axis mundi 
that props heaven apart so that creation may take place. This pillar is 
also a measuring-stick for Visnu. Elsewhere this act is attributed to 
Varuna (5.85.5), who measures out the earth with the sun as with a 


measure. 


4. The commentator suggests that this is a lion; this seems more likely, 
in view of the sinister characteristics attributed to Visnu here, than to 
interpret it as a reference to the bull who is about to appear (vv. 3 and 
6). Indeed, as bulls do not usually live in mountains, this may merely 
be an instance of the use of the word (Vrsan) to denote any male full 
of seed, in this case a wild beast (as the Vedic gods are often said to be 


wild beasts). 


5. This may refer to the entire triple world or to the earth as opposed 


to the upper dwelling-place. 


6. The verb can be transitive or intransitive, to be or to make someone 
else happy or drunk. Here both meanings seem appropriate: the honey 
in the footprints acts like Soma, intoxicating the creatures who dwell 
there, the ‘men who love the gods’ specified in the next verse. The 
honey is in all three of his footsteps (v. 4), though the highest is the 


fountain of the nectar of immortality (v. 5). 
7. The pronoun, in the dual, refers to both Indra and Visnu. 


8. Here, as elsewhere, the cattle may simply symbolize cattle (and, by 
extension, the riches of life), or something more. The commentator 
identifies them as rays of light (extensions of Visnu as the sun); they 
may be stars. As cattle, they are untiring, as rays unfading; ‘many- 
horned’ would mean something like ‘twinkling’ (for stars) or ‘widely 
diffused’ (for sunbeams). (Cf. 1.163.11 for horns as rays.) But they 


may be just what the verse says, the cattle who abound in heaven. 


REALIA 


THE Rig Veda is a sacred book, but it is a very worldly sacred book. 
Nowhere can we find the tiniest suspicion of a wish to renounce the 
material world in favour of some spiritual quest; religion is the 
handmaiden of worldly life. The gods are invoked to give the worshipper 
the things he wants — health, wealth, long life, and progeny. This is not 
to say that there is anything superficial about Vedic religious concerns, 
but merely that these meditations stem from a life-affirming, joyous 


celebration of human existence. 


Almost every hymn in the Rig Veda expresses at some point a wish for 
the good things in life, but some are primarily devoted to a celebration 
of these things, with relatively little attention to the gods who are 
supposed to provide them, and in others such worldly concerns eclipse 
what leaven of theistic devotion remains in them. Several of these hymns 
are devoted to the waters, the fluid element or Dionysian element that 
looms so large throughout the Rig Veda; the waters give renewal of life 
(10.9) and are invoked as goddesses (7.49). Water is at the heart of 
another hymn that combines the profane appreciation of the rains with a 
satirical fondness for priests (7.103); the sacrificial arena also provides 
the setting for another paean to the things that make life worth living 
(9.112). 


It thus becomes evident that, rather than characterizing the ritual 
world of the Rig Veda as worldly, one might do better to characterize the 


non-ritual Vedic world as sacred: religion extends out into every aspect 


of life, not merely the official religious moments. Thus blessings are 
sought for the warriors' arms (6.75) and for the gambler's wish to break 
away from his compulsion (10.34), as well as for the benighted traveller 
in the forest (10.146). 


10.9 The Waters of Life 


1 Waters, you are the ones who bring us the life force. Help us to find 


nourishment so that we may look upon great joy. 


2 Let us share in the most delicious sap that you have, as if you were 


loving mothers.! 


3 Let us go straight to the house of the one for whom you waters give us 


life? and give us birth. 


4 For our well-being let the goddesses be an aid to us, the waters be for 


us to drink. Let them cause well-being and health to flow over us. 


5 Mistresses of all the things that are chosen, rulers over all peoples, the 


waters are the ones I beg for a cure. 


6 Soma has told me that within the waters are all cures and Agni who is 


salutary to all.? 


7 Waters, yield your cure as an armour for my body, so that I may see 


the sun for a long time. 


8 Waters, carry far away all of this that has gone bad in me, either what 


I have done in malicious deceit or whatever lie I have sworn to. 


9 I have sought the waters today; we have joined with their sap. O Agni 


full of moisture, come and flood me with splendour. 


NOTES 


1. That is, as mothers give milk to their children. 


2. The travelling singer asks to be sent to a house whose owner has 


been blessed, so that by sacrificing for him the singer may be renewed. 


3. Agni within the waters is a common theme, to which the hymn 


returns in the final verse. Cf. 10.51. 


7.49 The Waters, Who are Goddesses 

1 They who have the ocean as their eldest flow out of the sea,! 
purifying themselves, never resting. Indra, the bull with the 
thunderbolt, opened a way for them;? let the waters, who are 


goddesses, help me here and now. 


2 The waters of the sky or those that flow,’ those that are dug out or 
those that arise by themselves, those pure and clear waters that seek 
the ocean as their goal - let the waters, who are goddesses, help me 


here and now. 


3 Those in whose midst King Varuna moves, looking down upon the 
truth and falsehood of people,^ those pure and clear waters that drip 


honey - let the waters, who are goddesses, help me here and now. 


4 Those among whom King Varuna, and Soma, and all the gods drink in 
ecstasy the exhilarating nourishment, those into whom Agni Of-all- 


men entered? - let the waters, who are goddesses, help me here and 


now. 


NOTES 


1. A reference to the cosmic ocean that is their source, in contrast with 


the earthly ocean that is their resting-point. 
2. Indra opened a way for the waters when he killed Vrtra. Cf. 1.32.1. 


3. That is, those that flow on earth, in contrast with the reservoirs of 
the sky. 


4. Varuna is god of the waters and moves through the heavenly 


waters. 


5. Cf. 10.51. 
7.103 The Frogs 


This unusual hymn moves on two parallel but sharply contrasting levels: 
as a naturalistic poem, it describes the frogs who are rejuvenated when 
the season of rains comes; as a sacerdotal hymn, it describes the 
Brahmins who begin to the voice, a sacred and creative force throughout 
the Rig Veda (which is, of course, a book of songs). For years scholars 
have argued about whether or not the comparison is meant to satirize 
the Brahmins (a possibility probably first suggested by the analogue with 
Aristophanes). But although the mood of the hymn is indeed cheerful, it 
is unlikely that the Rig Veda would contain material in actual criticism of 
priests in general. On the other hand, it may well be satirizing some 


priests (as, for example, the priests on the ‘other side’ of the agonistic 


sacrifice). What makes the poem a tour de force is that every verse 
applies simultaneously to both frogs and Brahmins, a most elaborate and 


playful pun. 


1 After lying still for a year, Brahmins keeping their vow,! the frogs 


have raised their voice that Parjanya? has inspired. 


2 When the heavenly waters came upon him? dried out like a leather 
bag,^ lying in the pool, then the cries of the frogs joined in chorus like 


the lowing of cows with calves. 


3 As soon as the season of rains has come, and it rains upon them who 
are longing, thirsting for it, one approaches another who calls to him, 


'Akhkhala',” as a son approaches his father. 


4 One of the two greets the other as they revel in the waters that, burst 
forth, and the frog leaps about under the falling rain, the speckled 


mingling his voice with the green. 


5 When one of them repeats the speech of the other, as a pupil that of 
the teacher, every piece” of them is in unison, as with fine voices you 


chant over the waters. 


6 One lows like a cow, one bleats like a goat; one is speckled, one is 
green. They have the same name but they differ in form, and as they 


speak they ornament their voices in many ways. 


7 Like Brahmins at the over-night sacrifice? who speak around the full 
bowl of Soma, so you frogs around a pool celebrate the day of the year 


when the rains come. 


8 Brahmins with soma raise their voice offering the prayer for the 


beginning of the year; the officiating priests? come forth heated!? and 


sweating. None remain hidden. 


9 They have kept the order of the twelve-month as ordained by the 
gods; these men do not neglect the season.!! When the season of rains 


has come, after a year, the hot fires! come to an end. 


10 He who lows like a cow has given, he who bleats like a goat has 
given, the speckled one, the green one has given us riches. By giving 
hundreds of cows, the frogs have prolonged life in a thousand Soma- 


pressings. !? 


NOTES 


1. A complex pun. Either a reference to the vow of silence which 
Brahmins (and frogs) have been keeping all year while estivating, or 


to their duty to chant (or croak) now. 
2. Parjanya is the god of the rain-storm (cf. 5.83 and 7.101). 


3. Most obviously a frog; but also with possible allusion to Vrtralying 
under the waters that Indra released on a parallel and auspicious 
occasion (1.32.10). 


4. Cf. Parjanya’s leather bag full of rains (5.83.7). 


5. Sanskrit for ‘Brekkekkekkek koax koax koax’ (the sacred chant in 
The Frogs of Aristophanes). 


6. He approaches him for instruction, for the father teaches his son the 


Vedic chants. 


7. A pun. The word (parvan) means a piece of a text, or a chapter, the 


closing lines of which are chanted in harmony or unison; but with 
reference to the frogs, it means a limb, a piece of the body. Sayana 
says that in the hot dry season the frogs turn to earth, and in the rains 


they reappear with full-limbed bodies, every piece united. 


8. An elaborate ceremony lasting through the night and involving 


Soma. 


9. The Adhvaryus, who perform ritual in contrast with the Brahmins 


who offer prayer. 


10. ‘Heat’ (in verse 8) refers specifically to the heated cauldron of milk 
offered in the Pravargya ceremony; when applied to the frogs, it 
retains its more general meaning of heat, particularly the heat of 
summer. The priests sweat over the cauldron, while the frogs appear 
to sweat as they are covered with drops of water. In verse 9 the ‘hot 


fires' refer to the heat of summer, not the sacrificial fires. 


11. They perform the proper ritual at the proper season; now they 


chant the hymns appropriate to the beginning of the year (the rains). 


12. The frogs are described with the phrases traditionally devoted to 
generous patrons, who extend their own life-spans as a reward for 
giving riches to the sages composing the hymns; or as priests 
extending the life-spans of the patrons. This is accomplished by means 
of a thousand Soma-pressings, or else it extends the life-span long 


enough to perform a thousand Soma-pressings. 


9.112 Human Diversity : A Hymn to Soma 


A humorous, ironic, and worldly hymn, whose straightforward message 


seems to be that we are all after the same thing: wealth. This thought 

recurs in more lofty tones throughout the Rig Veda (as in the references 

to wealth in the hymns to Varuna, Usas, and Visnu). The hymn is loosely 

linked to Soma through the refrain; it may be a work-song, to be sung 

during the pressing of the Soma ('to divert the mind', says Sayana). It is 

quite diverting. 

1 Our thoughts bring us to diverse callings, setting people apart: the 
carpenter seeks what is broken, the physician a fracture, and the 
Brahmin priest seeks one who presses Soma.! O drop of Soma, flow for 


Indra. 


2 With his dried twigs, with feathers of large birds, and with stones, the 
smith seeks all his days a man with gold.? O drop of Soma, flow for 


Indra. 


3 I am a poet; my Dad's a physician and Mum? a miller with grinding- 
stones. With diverse thoughts we all strive for wealth, going after it 


like cattle. O drop of Soma, flow for Indra. 


4 The harnessed horse longs for a light cart; seducers long for a 
woman's smile; the penis for the two hairy lips, and the frog for 


water.^ O drop of Soma, flow for Indra. 


NOTES 


1. All three seek patrons or customers. The Brahmin priest is the one 
who rectifies any errors that may have been committed in the course 
of the sacrifice; he is therefore a sacerdotal ‘fixer’ (or sacrificial 


physician) like the other two. ‘Diverse callings’ may also imply 


conflicting interests : it is to the physician's advantage when the 


patient sustains a fracture. 


2. The plants, wings, and stones may be used for kindling, fanning the 
flames, and whetstones, or as sticks to make the shafts of arrows, 


feathers for their fletches, and stones for their arrowheads. 
3. Highly vernacular words for father and mother are used here. 


4. Sayana points out one more unexpressed longing implicit in the 
verse : the poet longs for Soma and for gold, for a generous patron, 


like all the others in the hymn. 
6.75 To Arms 


1 This is a benediction that the royal chaplain would recite over the 
arms of the king before a military expedition or to bless the warriors 
protecting the consecrated stallion in the horse sacrifice. Each item in 
the arsenal is described separately and praised. His face is like a 
thundercloud, when the armoured warrior goes into the lap of battles. 
Conquer with an unwounded body; let the power of armour! keep you 


safe. 


2 With the bow let us win cows, with the bow let us win the contest and 
violent battles with the bow. The bow ruins the enemy's pleasure; 


with the bow let us conquer all the corners of the world. 


3 She comes all the way up to your ear like a woman who wishes to say 
something, embracing her dear friend; humming like a woman, the 
bowstring stretched tight on the bow carries you safely across in the 
battle. 


4 These two who go forward like a woman going to an encounter? hold 
the arrow in their lap as a mother holds a son. Let the two bow-tips, 


working together, pierce our enemies and scatter our foes. 


5 He is the father of many daughters, and many are his sons.? He makes 
a rattling sound as he goes down into battle. The quiver wins the 
attacks and all the skirmishes when he is strapped on a back and set to 


work. 


6 Standing in the chariot, the skilful charioteer drives his prize-winning 
horses forward wherever he wishes to go. Praise the power of the 


reins: the guides follow the mind that is behind them. 


7 Neighing violently, the horses with their showering hoofs outstrip 
everyone with their chariots. Trampling down the foes with the tips of 


their hoofs, they destroy their enemies without veering away. 


8 The wagon of transport — oblation is its name * — on which the 
weapons and armour are placed, on it let us place the working chariot 


and be of good heart all our days. 


9 The fathers? have assembled around the sweet one,* giving power, a 
refuge in time of need, powerful and deep. With wondrous armies and 
the strength of arrows, unfading and all with equal manly powers, 


they loom immense as they storm the massed armies. 


10 Fathers, Brahmins worthy of Soma, let the faultless sky and earth be 
kind to us. Let Püsan keep us from going the wrong way. O you who 
thrive on Order, guard us so that no one who plots evil will have 


power over us. 


11 Her robe is an eagle, and her tooth is a deer; bound with cows, she 
flies as she is sent forward.” Let the arrows give us shelter wherever 


men run together and run apart. 


12 Spare us, O weapon flying true to its mark; let our body be stone. Let 


Soma speak a blessing upon us; let Aditi give us shelter. 


13 He beats them on the back and strikes them on the haunches. O 
whip for horses, drive forward into battle the horses who sense what is 
ahead. 


14 It wraps itself around the arm like a serpent with its coils, warding 
off the snap of the bowstring. Let the gauntlet,? knowing all the ways, 


protect on all sides, a man protecting a man. 


15 The divine arrow is smeared with poison, with a head of antelope 


horn and a mouth of iron. To this seed of Parjanya? I bow low. 


16 Once shot, fly far away, arrow, sharpened with prayer. Go straight to 


our foes, and do not leave a single one of them there. 


17 Where the arrows fall as thick as boys with untrimmed locks of 
hair,!? there let Brahmanaspati and Aditi give us shelter, give us 


shelter for all our days. 


18 I cover with armour those places on you where a wound is mortal. 
Let Soma the king dress you in ambrosia.!! Let Varuna make wider yet 


your wide realm. Let the gods rejoice in you as you are victorious. 


19 Whoever would harm us, whether it be one of our own people, or a 
stranger, or someone from far away, let all the gods ruin him. My 


inner armour is prayer. 


NOTES 


1. The armour is both the literal mail on the warrior and the armour 
implicit in the protection afforded by the present hymn, and by sacred 


power in general. 


2. The word can mean both a battle and a meeting (either a 
rendezvous with a lover or a public meeting like a wedding or a 
festival). 

3. The arrows are the sons and daughters of the quiver. 

4. The transport wagon would carry not only the weapons and armour 
of the warrior, but his lighter war-chariot as well. Here it is further 
likened to the oblation that ‘carries’ the prayer to the gods (as Agni is 
said to be the 'transporter'), either through pure metaphor or as a 
reference to the actual use of the transport wagon to carry the 
oblation before and after battle. 

5. The fathers are both prototypes of warriors (especially in their role 
in assisting Indra to set the cows free from the cave) and sources of 
power for their warrior descendants. 


6. The Soma. 


7. The arrow is robed in eagle feathers, tipped with deer-horn, and 


bound with leather thongs. 
8. The leather protecting the forearm. 


9. The arrow is made of reed, which is said to contain the seed (rain) 


of Parjanya. 


10. The simile is based either upon the image of arrows falling as close 


together as strands of hair on the head of a boy whose hair is thick, or 
arrows whose feathers are like the strands of hair on the boys, or 


arrows falling helter-skelter like young boys at play. 


11. Or in immortality, the effect of drinking ambrosia. 


10.34 The Gambler's Lament 


Tradition regards dice as the divinity to which this hymn is addressed, 
for the dice are praised in it, though they are also reviled: this is a 
monologue in which a gambler wrestles with his compulsive attraction 
to the dice. First, the dice are ‘born’ during a storm in which the brown 
nuts from which they are made cease to hang like pendant earrings from 
the nut tree and fall, to be made into dice. When the gambler loses his 
money, his wife is first alienated (v. 2) and then mistreated ("They touch 
her, pulling at her garments, hair, et cetera’, says the commentator, 
perhaps thinking of the famous scene in the Mahābhārata where 
Draupadi, the wife of the brothers who have lost her at dice, is abused); 
she is ashamed and angry, rejected by him (probably when she tries to 
stop him from gambling) and in turn rejecting him (probably when he 
tries to get money from her). He enters houses at night to steal or to 
borrow money, but when he finally abjures the dice, he is advised to be 
happy with what he has and perhaps even to hope to win back his 
estranged wife and his lost cattle. Although this is basically a secular 
hymn (and in the monologue-dialogue form associated with non- 
liturgical hymns), one must bear in mind the religious significance of 
dice-playing in ancient India: the essential role played by the dice-game 


in the royal ceremony of consecration and the use of throws of the dice 


to represent the four Ages (or Yugas). Moreover, the hymn ends with a 
vow of repentance and a ‘firm purpose of amendment’ that express a 


fervent religious faith. 


1 The trembling hazelnut eardrops of the great tree, born in a hurricane, 
intoxicate me as they roll on the furrowed board. The dice seem to me 
like a drink of Soma from Mount Müjavant,! keeping me awake and 


excited. 


2 She did not quarrel with me or get angry; she was kind to my friends 
and to me. Because of a losing throw of the dice I have driven away a 


devoted wife. 


3 My wife’s mother hates me, and my wife pushes me away; the man in 
trouble finds no one with sympathy. They all say, ‘I find a gambler as 


useless as an old horse that someone wants to sell.’ 


4 Other men fondle the wife of a man whose possessions have been 
coveted by the plundering dice. His father, mother, and brothers all 


say of him, ‘We do not know him. Tie him up and take him away.” 


5 When I swear, ‘I will not play with them’,? I am left behind by my 
friends as they depart. But when the brown dice raise their voice as 
they are thrown down, I run at once to the rendezvous with them, like 


a woman to her lover. 


6 The gambler goes to the meeting-hall, asking himself ‘Will I win?’, 
and trembling with hope. But the dice cross him and counter his 


desire, giving the winning throws to his opponent. 


7 The dice goad like hooks and prick like whips; they enslave, deceive, 


and torment. They give presents as children do,° striking back at the 


winners. They are coated with honey - an irresistible power over the 


gambler. 


8 Their army, three bands of fifty, plays by rules as immutable as those 
of the god Savitr.^ They do not bow even to the wrath of those whose 


power is terrifying; the king himself bows down before them. 


9 Down they roll, and up they spring. Handless, they master him that 
has hands. Unearthly coals thrown down on the gaming board, though 


they are cold they burn out the heart. 


10 The deserted wife of the gambler grieves, and the mother grieves for 
her son who wanders anywhere, nowhere. In debt and in need of 


money, frightened, he goes at night to the houses of other men. 


11 It torments the gambler to see his wife the woman of other men, in 
their comfortable rooms. But he yoked the brown horses? in the early 


morning, and at evening he fell down by the fire, no longer a man. 


12 [To the dice:] To the general? of your great army, the first king of 
your band, to him I hold out my ten fingers’ and swear this to be the 


truth: T am holding back no money.’ 


13 This is what the noble Savitr shows me: ‘Play no longer with the 
dice, but till your field; enjoy what you possess, and value it highly. 


There are your cattle, and there is your wife, O gambler.' 


14 [To the dice:] Grant us your friendship; have pity on us. Do not 
bewitch us with the force of your terrible sorcery. Lay to rest your 
anger, your hatred. Let someone else fall into the trap of the brown 


dice. 


NOTES 


1. The Soma plant that grows on Mount Müjavant is often said to 


prevent sleep. 
2. The dice, or his friends. 
3. That is, taking them back again. 


4. Just as the rules of Savitr are fixed and binding over all creatures, 
even the other gods, so too the actions of the dice are 
incomprehensible and ineluctable. The commentator suggests that the 


dice play on the gaming board as Savitr plays in the universe. 

5. Either actual horses, or a metaphor for the brown dice. 

6. The general may be Kali, the losing throw, later personified as the 
spirit of gambling. 

7. The ten fingers are extended both in the traditional gesture of 


submission and to show that the gambler is now literally empty- 


handed, that he has no more money for the dice to take. 
10.146 Lost in the Forest 


A traveller lost in the forest becomes frightened and succumbs to 
twilight mirages (vv. 3-4). He begs the female spirit of the forest 


(mentioned nowhere else in the Rig Veda) not to harm him. 


1 Spirit of the forest, spirit of the forest, who seem to melt away,! how 
is it that you do not ask about a village?? Doesn't a kind of fear grasp 
you? 
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2 When the Chichika bird takes up the retrain trom the droning cricket, 
the spirit of the forest is like a hunter startling the game with his noisy 


beaters. 


3 The spirit of the forest at evening: You think you see cows grazing; 


you think you see a house; you think a cart is rumbling.? 


4 Whoever stays in the forest at evening imagines : Someone is calling 


his cow; someone else is cutting wood; someone is crying out. 


5 The spirit of the forest does not kill — not if no one else approaches.^ 


She eats sweet fruit and lies down wherever she pleases.? 


6 Mother of wild beasts, untilled by a plough but full of food, sweet- 
smelling of perfume and balm - to her, the spirit of the forest, I offer 


my praise. 


NOTES 


1. The poet (the traveller lost in the forest) imagines that the spirit of 
the forest camouflages herself among the trees because she is afraid. 


He projects his fears upon her. 


2. That is, why do you not ask where a village is, so that you can go 


there? 


3. People would return in the evening with a cart laden with wood (v. 


4); the small sounds of the forest imitate the creaking of such a cart. 


4. A tiger or a robber might kill you, but this is not blamed upon the 
forest deity. 


5. The spirit of the forest, being vegetarian, is harmless; she rests at 


night, in contrast with the demons and beasts who roam about. 


WOMEN 


The Rig Veda is a book by men about male concerns in a world 
dominated by men; one of these concerns is women, who appear 
throughout the hymns as objects, though seldom as subjects. Though 
Aditi is the only Vedic goddess of true stature, many female nouns (often 
abstractions) are personified as female divinities: Dawn (1.92), Night 
(10.127), the Waters (10.9, 7.49), and the Forest (10.146); so, too, 
Destruction (Nirrti) makes a sinister appearance quite often, and the 
bitch Sarama assists Indra (10.108). In addition, the Rig Veda presents 
several women who, if not goddesses, are at least immortal or quasi- 
immortal: Yami (10.10), Urvašī (10.95), Surya (10.85), and the wives of 
Indra and the monkey (10.86). 


Moreover, several immortal or semi-mortal women appear in the Rig 
Veda in two groups of hymns that explore with surprisingly consistent 
detail and concept the relationships between men and women, mortal 
and immortal. The first is a group of conversation hymns (ākhyānas) and 
the second is a group of narratives centring around marriage: courtship, 


marriage, adultery, and estrangement. 


The conversation hymns are a genre that is scattered throughout the 
Rig Veda (cf. 10.135, 10.51, 10.124, 4.26-7, 10.108, 10.28, etc.); it is 
particularly associated with hymns that relate to fertility, and may have 
been part of a special ritual performance involving actors and dancers. 
The dialogues with women all represent situations in which one member 


of the pair attempts to persuade the other to engage in some sort of 


sexual activity; sometimes it is the woman who takes the role of 
persuader (10.10, 1.179, 8.91), sometimes the man (10.95, 10.86); the 
mortal woman is successful (1.179, 8.91), while the immortal woman is 
not (10.10); the immortal man succeeds (10.86), while the mortal fails 
(10.95). The conversations between mortal men and immortal women 
(10.10, 10.95) end in the separation of the couple; between mortal men 
and women (1.179) or immortal men and mortal women (8.91), the 
result is union. The complex Vrsakapi hymn, involving two couples, 


seems to end in union (10.86). 


The marriage hymns, like the conversation hymns, return again to 
the problem of sexual rejection: Yami is rejected by Yama, Lopamudra 
by Agastya, Purüravas by Urvašī. Apala fears that she will be rejected by 
her husband because she is not beautiful, and this is a theme which 
haunts the marriage hymns; the woman wishes to be subhagā: beautiful, 
hence loved by her husband, hence fortunate. Ghosā invokes the Ásvins 
to help her find a husband because they are the most helpful of the gods, 
but also because they appreciate beauty and are known to restore 
impotent men; so, too, Mudgala's wife hopes that Indra will turn her 
husband from a steer to a bull. The woman is rejected, therefore, either 
because she lacks beauty or because her husband lacks virility, and the 
two reasons are causally intertwined in the hymns. The woman is also 
rejected because she is dangerous; the defloration of the bride endangers 
the groom, and the abducted wife is a source of danger to the abductor. 
This danger is, like the woman's ugliness, causally related to the problem 
of the husband's virility. subhagā then assumes the further connotation of 


'fortunate' in having a virile husband who lives long, so that the woman 


does not become a widow. Despite these dangers, the marriage hymns - 


unlike the conversation hymns - all have happy endings. 
10.10 Yama and Yami 


Yama, the first son of the sun, is regarded in later mythology as the first 
mortal man and king of the dead, while Manu, the sun's other son, is 
regarded as the ancestor of the human race. In Avestan mythology, the 
primeval incest of the twins, Yama and Yami, remains an important 
episode in the procreation of the human race; in India, Yama rejects the 
erotic solicitations of his sister in the Rig Veda and is never again 
exposed to them, for later Indian mythology is significantly silent about 
the affair. The hymn is not, however, a commentary on a social charter 
(‘Thou shalt not commit incest’), but rather a speculation — ultimately 
negative — on a possible cosmogony, the male and female twins 


functioning as a variant of the androgyne. 


The hymn begins, as is usual with those of the ‘conversation’ genre, 
in medias res. Yami invokes gods of procreation and argues that the 
human race must be preserved; Yama counters by invoking moral gods 
and their laws. Unlike the similar conversation between Agastya and 
Lopamudra (1.179), this hymn ends with the rejection of the woman, 


who finally loses her temper completely. 


1 [Yami :] Would that I might draw my friend into inti mate friendship, 
now that he has gone far across the ocean.! A man of foresight should 
receive a grandson from the father, thinking of what lies ahead on 


earth.’ 


2 [Yama:] ‘Your friend does not desire this friendship, in which a 
woman of his kind would behave like a stranger.” The heroes,* the 


sons of the great spirit,^ supporters of the sky, see far and wide.’ 
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3 [Yamī:] "The immortals desire this, that offspring should be left by the 
one mortal. Let your mind unite with my mind;? as a husband,° enter 


the body of your wife.’ 


4 [Yama :] * Shall we do now what we have not done before? Shall we 
who spoke truth out loud now whisper false- hood?” The divine youth 
in the waters? and the woman of the waters — such is our source, our 
highest birth.'? 


5 [Yami:] ‘The god Tvastr,!? the creator and impeller, shaper of all 
forms, made us man and wife even when we were still in the womb. 
No one disobeys his commands; earth and sky are our witnesses for 


this.'!! 


6 [Yama:] Who was witness of that first day? Who has seen it? Who 
can proclaim it here? The law of Mitra and Varuņa is high. Yet what 


will you say to men, wanton woman, to seduce them?’ 


7 [Yamī:] ‘Desire for Yama has come upon me, Yami, the desire to lie 
with him upon the same bed. Let me open my body to him as a wife to 
her husband. Let us roll about together like the two wheels of a 


chariot.’ 


8 [Yama:] ‘These spies of the gods, who wander about here below, do 
not stand still, nor do they bunk their eyes. Wanton woman, go away 
fast with another man, not with me. Roll about with him like the two 


wheels of a chariot.’ 


9 [Yamī:] * She would do what he wished in the nights and in the days; 
she would deceive the eye of the sun for the instant of the blink of an 
eye. We twins are related in the same way as sky and earth. Let Yami 


behave toward Yama as if she were not his sister.” 


10 [Yama:] 'Later ages will come, indeed, when blood relatives will act 
as if they were not related. Make a pillow of your arm for some bull of 


a man.!? Seek another husband, lovely lady, not me.’ 


11 [Yami:] "What good is a brother, when there is no protector?!? What 
good is a sister, when destruction breaks out?!^ Overcome with desire, 


I whisper this again and again: mingle your body with my body.’ 


12 [Yama:] "Never will I mingle my body with your body. They call a 
man who unites with his sister a sinner. Arrange your lustful pleasures 
with some other man, not with me, lovely lady. Your brother does not 


want this.’ 


13 [Yami:] ‘Dammit, Yama, how feeble you are. I have not been able to 
find any mind or heart in you. Some other woman will surely embrace 
you like a girth embracing a harnessed stallion or a creeper embracing 


a tree.” 


14 [Yama:] ‘You too, Yami, will surely embrace another man, and he 
will embrace you, as a creeper embraces a tree. Seek his mind, and let 


him seek yours. Join with him in proper harmony.” 


NOTES 


1. The ocean may be the metaphorical ocean separating mortals (like 


Yama) from immortals (as Yami may be), in which case ‘he’ is Yama. 
But ‘he’ may be the avenging god whom Yama fears (vv. 2, 6, and 8), 
or the sun in the water (v. 4), in which case Yami is assuring her 


brother that he need not fear, as the spy is absent across the ocean. 


2. This may mean that Yama does not wish the woman of his kind (his 
sister) to act like a stranger (like a woman with whom sexual contact 
is allowed); in caste terms, he avoids marriage within the subgroup 
(gotra). Less likely, but possible, is the inter pretation that Yama fears 
that a woman not like him (an immortal) will behave like one of his 
kind (a mortal woman, one who may have sexual contact with him). 


In caste terms, he avoids marriage outside the group (varna). 


3. The gods, or perhaps just the Adityas, the particular servants of 


Varuna. 


4. Varuna, most likely, as guardian of the moral law; or Rudra, 


punisher of incest (in which case the ‘heroes’ would be the Maruts). 


5. The word (manas) can designate mind or heart, the seat of both 
rational and emotional functions. But since it is later contrasted with a 
word for ‘heart’ (v. 13), it is here probably limited to the first 


connotation. 


6. Here Yami implies that Yama actually is her husband, a thought 
which she makes explicit in v. 5; later, however (v. 7), she merely asks 


him to behave as if he were her husband, as her resolve weakens. 


7. The word, anrta, means not merely to speak a lie but to say 
something that violates the moral order, to say something that may be 


true but should not be. 


8. Probably the sun, born of the waters, but perhaps just any 


Gandharva. 


9. Yama argues both that people born of such lofty parents should not 
break the moral law, and also that he and Yami, having the same 


parents, cannot procreate together. 


10. The god of procreation, and the artisan of the gods, fashioner of 
the embryo in the womb. Cf. 10.184.1, 4.18.3. 


11. Here and in verse 9, Yami argues that sky and earth are as closely 
related as she and Yama are, that their procreation was not only 


permitted but even archetypal. 


12. ‘Bull’ is Vedic slang for a virile man, like ‘stud’ in American; cf. 
1.179.1 and 1.179.4. 


13. She argues that a brother should protect his sister, even if this 
involves incest, to keep her from going unsatisfied and un fertilized. 
Ironically, it is the brother who should find a husband for his sister 


and avenge her if she is rejected. 


14. Destruction (nirrti) both in the wider sense of the destruction of 
the human race (as she argues in verse 1) or in the more parti cular 


sense of the destruction that comes upon a man who dies son-less. 
1.179 Agastya and Lopāmudrā 
In this conversation, Lopamudra seeks to turn her husband Agastya, who 


has undertaken a vow of chastity, away from his asceticism so that he 


will beget a child upon her. Although he argues that there are two ways 


to achieve happiness (or immortality), she overpowers him (v. 4), and 
afterwards he wishes to atone for his lapse by drinking Soma (ingesting 
the divine form of the protean fluid that, in its human form, has just 
been 'sucked' from him). Finally the poet affirms that the two of them, 
by uniting after each had perfected a power (she eroticism, he 
asceticism), achieved both forms of immortality, spiritual and corporeal 
(through children). 


1 [Lopāmudrā:] ‘For many autumns past I have toiled,! night and day, 
and each dawn has brought old age closer, age that distorts the glory 


of bodies. Virile men? should go to their wives. 


2 ‘For even the men of the past, who acted according to the Law and 
talked about the Law with the gods, broke off when they did not find 


the end.? Women should unite with virile men.? 


3 [Agastya:] *Not in vain is all this toil,! which the gods encourage. We 
two must always strive against each other, and by this we will win the 
race that is won by a hundred means,^ when we merge together as a 


couple.' 


4 [Lopāmudrā :] ‘Desire has come upon me for the bull who roars and is 
held back,” desire engulfing me from this side, that side, all sides.’[The 
poet:] Lopāmudrā draws out the virile bull:? the foolish woman sucks 


dry the panting? wise man. 


5 [Agastya:] ‘By this Soma which I have drunk, in my innermost heart I 
say: Let him forgive us if we have sinned, for a mortal is full of many 


desires.’ 


6 Agastya, digging with spades,’ wishing for children, progeny, and 


strength, nourished both ways, for he was a powerful sage. He found 


fulfilment of his real hopes among the gods. 


NOTES 


1. This word often refers to the exertion of religious activity. When she 
uses it, she may refer to her work as his wife or to her own asceticism 
(the commentator suggests that both of them prac tise asceticism), and 


when he uses it (v. 3) he refers to his asceticism. 


2. This word (vrsan) recurs throughout this hymn (and elsewhere in 
the Rig Veda: cf. 1.32, 10.10.10). Its basic meaning is one who sheds 
rain or seed; it comes to mean a potent male animal, parti cularly a 


bull or a stallion. 


3. The end of their asceticism; that is, they died childless and 


unsuccessful. 


4. He argues that each of them should go his own way, as various 
strategies are needed to win the race for happiness and immortality, 
but he implies that he will ultimately accede to her importunities. By 
'striving together' they will engage in the agonistic Vedic sacrifice, like 


two rival priests. 


5. He holds back his seed. If this verse is placed in Agastya's mouth, it 
would mean: 'The desire of my swelling teed [phallus], which is held 


back, overwhelms me...” 


6. He pants either with desire (before) or exhaustion (after); the verb 
merely indicates heavy breathing. This verse may follow an episode of 


mimed sexual intercourse. 


7. A metaphor rare in the Rig Veda but widespread elsewhere, and 


obvious. 


10.95 Purūravas and Urvasi 


This famous hymn takes the form of a conversation at a moment near 
the end of a complex myth. The myth is told in a later Brahmana text, 
with several details that may not be true to the original Vedic version 
but that provide a good background to the hymn: The water-nymph 
Urva$i loved Purüravas; when she married him, she made him promise 
never to let her see him naked. She lived with him for a long time, and 
became pregnant by him, but the Gandharvas carried off the two lambs 
that were tied to her bed, and she cried out, 'They are taking away my 
son as if there were no hero or man here.' Then Purüravas, thinking, 
‘How can there be no hero here, when I am here?’, sprang out of bed 
without taking the time to put anything on. The Gandharvas produced a 
flash of lightning, and she saw him naked in the light as clear as day. 
She vanished, and he wandered in sorrow until he came to a lake where 
there were nymphs swimming about in the shape of waterbirds, Urva$i 
and the other nymphs. They appeared to him at her request, and the 
conversation between Purüravas and Urvašī took place, as in the Vedic 
hymn. The Brahmana goes on to say that Urvašī took pity on Purüravas 
and lay with him for one night in a golden palace; after that the 
Gandharvas gave him a magic fire and taught him to kindle it in a 
special way and to make a special pot of rice with it, and in that way he 


became one of the Gandharvas. 


The present hymn presents a rather different view of the myth, implying 
that Urvašī was not as happy with Purūravas as he was with her (and as 
he thought she was with him). She refuses to return to him, nor does she 
promise to make him immortal (though this might be read into the final 


verse). 


1 [Purūravas:] "My wife, turn your heart and mind to me. Stay here, 
dangerous woman, and let us exchange words. If we do not speak out 
these thoughts of ours they will bring us no joy, even on the most 
distant day.' 


2 [Urvast:] *What use to me are these words of yours? I have left you, 
like the first of the dawns. Go home again, Purüravas. I am hard to 
catch and hold, like the wind...' 


3 [Purüravas:] *... or like an arrow shot from the quiver for a prize, or 
like a racehorse that wins cattle, that wins hundreds. As if there was 
no man with power there, they! made the lightning flash and in their 


frenzy thought to bleat like sheep. 


4 ‘She? brought to her husband's father nourishing riches, and whenever 
her lover desired her she came to his home across from her dwelling- 


place and took her pleasure in him, pierced by his rod day and night.'? 


5 [Urvast:] ‘Indeed, you pierced me with your rod three times a day, and 
filled me even when I had no desire. I followed your will, Purüravas; 


you were my man, king of my body.” 
6 [Purüravas:] 'Sujürni, Sreni, Sumnaapi, and Hradecaksus, Granthini, 


Caranyu^ - they have, all slipped away like the red colours of dawn, 
y 


lowing one louder than the other, like milk cows.' 


7 [Urvašī:] When he? was born, the goddesses? encircled him and the 
rivers that sing their own praises raised him, since the gods raised you, 


Purüravas, for the great battle, for the killing of enemies." 


8 [Purüravas:] When I, a mortal man, courted these im mortal women 
who had laid aside their veils,? they shied away from me like excited? 


gazelles, like horses grazed by the chariot.' 


9 [Urvašī:] When a mortal man, wooing these immortal women, unites 
with their group as they wish, make your bodies beautiful,!? like 


water birds, like horses biting in their love-play.' 


10 [Purūravas :] ‘She of the waters flashed lightning like a falling 
lightning-bolt and brought me the pleasures of love. From the water 


was born a noble, manly son. Let Urvašī lengthen the span of his life.” 


11 [Urvašī:] * You who were born to protect, Purüravas, have turned 
that force against me.!! I warned you on that very day, for I knew, but 


you did not listen to me. Why do you talk in vain?' 


12 [Purūravas:] ‘When will the son born of me seek his father? He will 
shed tears, sobbing, when he learns. Who would separate a man and 
wife who are of one heart, when the fire still blazes in the house of the 


husband's parents?'!? 


13 [Urvašī:] 1 will answer: he will shed tears, crying, sobbing, longing 
for tender care.!? I will send you what I have of yours. Go home; you 


will never have me, you fool.' 


14 [Purūravas:] "What if your lover should vanish today, never to return, 


going to the farthest distance? Or if he should lie in the lap of 


Destruction, or if the ferocious wolves should eat him?” 


15 [Urvašī:] Purūravas, do not die;!* do not vanish; do not let the 
vicious wolves eat you. There are no friendships with women; they 


have the hearts of jackals.!° 


16 ‘When I wandered among mortals in another form, and spent the 
nights with you for four years, once each day I swallowed a drop of 


butter,!% and even now I am sated with that.’ 


17 [Purüravas:] ‘I, the lover of Urvasi, long to draw her to me, though 
she fills the air and measures the middle realm of space. Return and 


reap the reward for a good deed. Fire consumes my heart.’ 


18 [The poet:] This is what these gods say to you, son of Ila !”* 


Since you 
are a kinsman of death, your descendants will sacrifice to the gods 


with the oblation,!? but you shall taste joy in heaven.' 


NOTES 


1. The Gandharvas, anxious to have her back in heaven, tricked 


Purūravas. 
2. Purūravas speaks of Urvašī in the third person, referring to a long 
time ago. 


3. The Sakspath Brāhmaņa says that part of Urvašī contract with 
Purūravas included the stipulation that he must 'strike her with his 
rod' three times a day. Here he seems to boast of it, hut she then 


complains that be did it against her will. 


4. The nymphs apparently were with her during the marriage and 


vanished with her; they have reappeared now with her but apparently 


wish to vanish right away again. 


5. Verses 6-7, 10, and 12-13 refer to a son of Purüravas and Urvašī; 
Purüravas seems not to have known of him until this moment (a 
common motif in myths of the mortal lover of an immortal woman). 
Urvašī implies that she and Purüravas united merely to produce the 
child, so that there is no longer any reason for them to remain 


together. 


6. The Apsarases (water-nymphs, like the river goddesses). Urvašī 
implies that they had to flee with her in order to care for the expected 


child of such a great father. 


7. The enemies are demons. Kalidasa's play based on this myth tells 
that Purüravas first met Urvasi when he rescued her from demons; 
later, Indra allowed Purüravas to keep Urvašī for ever in return for his 


services in arms against Indra's demonic enemies. 


8. Either they had disrobed at night (as Purüravas had done), or they 
had laid aside their immortal forms; at the present moment, they may 
have taken off their waterbird forms so that he could speak with them 
or taken off their clothes to bathe. 


9. The adjective may imply that they are in heat, and hence especially 


nervous. 


10. She seems to be advising the Apsarases not to run away (as 
Purüravas has complained in the previous verse) if he approaches 


them properly (i.e. keeps his promise). 


11. She accuses him of taking hex against her will, and also reminds 


him of royal duties that he is neglecting in his pursuit of her. 


12. The implication is that his parents are still alive, and will be 


saddened and ashamed to see them apart after so short a time. 


13. She implies that the child will weep because he misses her, not 
him, when she has sent the boy to Purüravas; or else that he will weep 


for what he has missed when at last he finds his father. 


14. Here she merely advises him not to kill himself as he threatens; in 
the Brahmana text, she actually gets the Gandharvas to teach him how 


to become immortal. 


15. The word is actually ‘jackal-wolves’, echoing the previous image of 


wolves. The jackal later becomes the symbol of an un faithful woman. 


16. As a goddess, she is filled by the oblation and spurns her mortal 
lover; as a woman, she has had more than enough of his ‘butter’ 


(frequently a metaphor for semen). 


17. The term, ‘Aila’, could be son of either Ila or Ila, as Purüravas was 
born of a woman (Iļā) who had been changed from her original form 


as a man (Ila). 


18. Their mortal son will make offerings to him in the world of the 


dead, but Purüravas will be in the world of heaven. 
8.91 Apālā and Indra 


The first and last verses of this hymn narrate the story of Apala; in 
between are verses spoken by her. The story is known from later 


commentaries : Apala was a young woman hated by her husband (v. 4) 


because she had a skin disease (v. 7). She found Soma (v. 1), pressed it 
in her mouth and offered it to Indra (v. 2). Indra made love to her, 
which she at first resisted (v. 3) and then consented to (v. 4). She asked 
him to cure her and also to restore fertility to her father and to his fields 
(vv. 5-6). This triple boon is accomplished by an obscure triple ritual. 
Later tradition states that being drawn through three chariot holes 
caused her to slough her skin three times; the first skin became a 
hedgehog, the second an alligator, the third a chameleon. The Vedic 
verse merely states that her skin became sun-like (i.e. fair), and the 
ritual has obvious sexual symbolism. This symbolism provides a parallel 
to the motif of the cure: for while her skin is purified she is also given 
pubic hair, either because she had been hairless as a result of the skin 
disease or because she was an adolescent maiden (v. 1) who is made a 


woman by Indra. 


1 A maiden going for water found Soma by the way. She brought it 
home and said, ‘I will press it for you, Indra; I will press it for you, 


mighty one. 


2 ‘Dear man, you who go watchfully into house after house, drink this 
that I have pressed with my teeth, together with grain and gruel, cakes 


and praises. 


3 ‘We do not wish to understand you, and yet we do not misunderstand 
you. Slowly and gently, ever more gently, flow for Indra, O drop of 


Soma. 


4 * Surely he is. able, surely he will do it, surely he will make us more 
fortunate.! Surely we who are hated by our husbands should flee and 


unite with Indra. 


5 "Make these three places sprout, O Indra: my daddy's head and field, 


and this part of me below the waist. 


6 ‘That field of ours, and this my body, and my daddy’s head - make 


them all grow hair.' 


7 In the nave of the chariot, in the nave of the cart, in the nave of the 
yoke, O Indra of a hundred powers, you purified Apala three times? 


and made her sun-skinned. 


NOTES 


1. The adjective has three closely linked meanings: beautiful, therefore 


loved by one's husband, therefore fortunate. 


2. Cf. the three naves of the chariot wheel in 1.164.2 and 1.164.48. 
10.86 Indra and the Monkey 


This hymn, which Renou has called 'the strangest poem in the Rig Veda', 
deals with conflict and resolution on at least four levels, alluded to in a 
conversation between four people: Indra and his wife, and Vrsakapi 
(whose name means ‘the monkey bursting with seed’) and his wife. On 
the household level, there are crude arguments in which Indrāņī accuses 
the monkey, a favourite of Indra, of having taken sexual liberties with 
her; Indra tries to calm her with flattery, and Vrsakapi's wife alternately 
flatters her, engages her in sexual banter about their husbands * powers, 
and insists either that Vrsakapi never touched Indrani or that now, at 


least, he has ceased to do so; finally, Indrani relents and asks the monkey 


couple to resume the ménage à quatre. This aspect of the myth places it 
among other bawdy and worldly hymns, usually set in the form of 


conversations. 


The myth also suggests a chain of events involving sacrifice. At a 
time before the conversation in the hymn takes place, Indra has ceased 
to be worshipped or to be given the Soma; in the course of the hymn, he 
is then given in place of Soma another kind of offering, which he 
accepts, an offering of bulls (vv. 13 and 15), an oblation mixed with 
water (v. 12), or a ‘pleasing mixture’ (v. 15). Substitutes for Soma were 
common in Vedic and post-Vedic India, and any of these might have 
been used. These two levels, the household and the sacrifice, are linked 
by a third, which is merely implied: the substitute offering transfers the 
monkey's sexual powers to Indra, perhaps through the sacrifice or 
castration of the animal (referred to obliquely in v. 5) and the drinking 
of a *mixture' (vv. 12 and 15 again) made from his genitals! (a ceremony 
that ensures that Indra will never die of old age - v. 11 - while 
simultaneously transferring Indra's sins to the monkey -v. 22). This 
aspect of the hymn suggests that it might be viewed in the context of a 


Vedic fertility ritual separate from the orthodox Soma tradition. 


A fourth level, a variant of the second, is the agonistic banter 
between poets/priests sacrificing on behalf of two different gods (Indra 
and the demi-god Vrsakapi); each side mocks the god of the other 
faction. This would explain the refrain, which is unique to this hymn but 
is of a widely used general format; in answer to a series of challenges, 
Indra’s supremacy is constantly reaffirmed.” Finally, if one accepts the 


tradition, following Sayana, that Vrsakapi is a son of Indra, yet another 


level of meaning arises, a variant of the first, in which the son challenges 


the father (unsuccessfully) for the sexual favours of the mother.? 


1 [Indrāņī:] "They no longer press the Soma, nor do they think of Indra 
as God, now that my friend Vrsakapi has gorged himself on the 


nourishments of the enemy.^ Indra supreme above all! 


2 'Indra, you pass over the erring ways of Vrsakapi. No, you will not 


find Soma to drink in any other place. Indra supreme above all! ' 


3 [Indra:] "What has this tawny animal, this Vrsakapi, done to you that 
you are so jealous of him — and begrudge him the nourishing wealth of 


the enemy? Indra supreme above all!” 


4 [Indrani:] "That beloved Vrsakapi whom you protect, Indra - let the 
dog who. pants after the wild sow? bite him in the ear! Indra supreme 


above all! 


5 "The ape has defiled the precious, well-made, anointed things? that 
are mine. I will cut off his *head", and I will not be good to that evil- 


doer. Indra supreme above all" 


6 ‘No woman has finer loins than I, or is better at making love. No 
woman thrusts against a man better than I, or raises and spreads her 


thighs more. Indra supreme above all" 
7 [Vrsākapi:] *O little mother,” so easily won, as it will surely be,* my 
loins, my thigh, my “head” seem to thrill and stiffen,? little mother. 


Indra supreme above all!” 


8 [Indra:] "Your arms and fingers are so lovely, your hair so long, your 


buttocks so broad. You are the wife of a hero - so why do you attack 


our Vrsakapi? Indra supreme above all !” 


9 [Indrāņī:] ‘This impostor has set his sights on me as if I had no man.!? 


But I bave a real man, for I am the wife of Indra, and the Maruts are 


my friends. Indra supreme above all !” 


10 [Vrsakapi:] ‘In the past, this lady would go to the public festival or to 
a meeting-place.!! There she would be praised as the one who sets all 
in order, the wife of Indra, a woman with a man. Indra supreme above 
all" 


11 [Wife of Vrsakapi:] Indrāņī is the most fortunate!? among women, I 
have heard, for her husband will never die of old age. Indra supreme 


above all! 


12 [Indra:] ‘I was not happy, Indrāni, without my friend Vrsakapi, 
whose offering of this oblation mixed with water goes to the gods and 


pleases them. Indra supreme above all" 


13 [Vrsākapi:] "Wife of Vrsakapi, you are rich in wealth and in good 
sons and in your sons' wives. Let Indra eat your bulls and the oblation 


that is so pleasing and so powerful in effect. Indra supreme above all!” 


14 [Indra:] "They have cooked for me fifteen bulls, and twenty, so that I 
may eat the fat as well. Both sides of my belly are full. Indra supreme 


above all ! * 


15 [Vrsakapi’s wife:] ‘Like a sharp-horned bull bellowing among the 
herds of cows,!? a mixture is being prepared for you, Indra, that will 


please your heart and refresh you. Indra supreme above all" 


16 [Indrani:] "That one is not powerful, whose penis hangs between his 


thighs; that one is powerful, for whom the hairy organ opens as it 


swells and sets to work.!^ Indra supreme above all! ' 


17 [Vrsakapi's wife:] "That one is not powerful, for whom the hairy 
organ opens as it swells and sets to work; that one is powerful, whose 


penis hangs between his thighs. Indra supreme above all! 


18 'Indra, this Vrsakapi found a wild ass that had been killed, a sword, a 
basket, a new pot, and a cart loaded with firewood.!? Indra supreme 


above all" 


19 [Indra:] '1 am coming forward, looking about and distinguishing 
between enemy slave and noble ally.!ó I am drinking with the one 
who has prepared a simple brew; I am looking for an expert. Indra 


supreme above all! 


20 ‘How many miles separate the desert and the ploughed land.!" Come 


home, Vrsakapi, to the closer houses. Indra supreme above all !” 


21 [Indráni:] ‘Come back, Vrsakapi, and we two!? will meet in 
agreement, so that you who destroy sleep!? may come again on the 


homeward path. Indra supreme above all" 


22 [The poet:] As you went home to the north, Vrsakapi, where was the 
beast of many sins??? To whom, O Indra, did the inciter of people go? 


Indra supreme above all! 


23 The daughter of Manu, named Parsu,?! brought forth twenty 
children at once. Great happiness came to her whose womb felt the 


pains. Indra supreme above all! 


NOTES 


1. This hypothesis, based rather loosely on the present hymn, is 
supported by correspondences between it and two important Vedic 
rituals. In the horse sacrifice, the horse is given the sword and several 
other articles here given to the monkey (v. 18; cf. 1.162. 13-16); the 
stallion is killed and his virility transferred to the king after the queen 
has pantomimed ritual copulation with the stallion (corresponding to 
Vrsakapi's connection with Indrāņī). A ritual in the Atharva Veda 
(20.136) contains a dialogue replete with banter about the size of 
sexual organs, verses that reverse those of the present hymn, and 
references to intercourse with a supernatural woman (the 'Great 
Naked Woman', Mahānāgnī) - all of which characterize both the horse 
sacrifice and the present hymn. In the Atharva Veda ritual, moreover, 
the Great Naked Woman is treated as a scapegoat, like Vrsakapi. These 
correspondences are intrigu ing, though by no means entirely 


convincing. 
2. Cf. 2.12. 
3. Cf. 10.28 and 4.18. 


4. This word (art) has an ambivalence based upon the agonistic 
sacrifice; it denotes one’s ‘best enemy’, one’s favourite rival; here it 
refers to the enemy of Indra and the friend of Vrsakapi, the pious 
devotee of the latter rather than the former. (A similar juxtaposition 
occurs in v. 19.) Indrani refers sarcastically to Vrsakapi as her 'friend', 


in contrast to the 'enemy' who is Vrsakapi's true ally. 


5. The text has the unmarked sex (wild pig), but there may well be 


sexual overtones best conveyed by making the animal female. 


6. A double entendre, for the private parts of the goddess and the sacred 


instruments of the ritual. The first meaning lends sexual overtones to 
the *head' she threatens to cut off (an innuendo made explicit in v. 7), 
and the second places it in the context of a ritual beheading. That 
Indrani is referring to her sexual charms is made clear by the 
following verse, in which she boasts that she is so con summate a bed- 


mate that she certainly need not stoop to a liaison with Vrsakapi. 


7. A triple entendre: a term of respect for a mother goddess, a term 
often used for a whore, or a possible indication that Indrāņī really is 
his mother. (It is also the term used in the sexual banter of the horse 
sacrifice.) These ambiguities carry over into the next phrase, for a 
woman ‘easily won’ is being insulted for her promis cuity, while a 


deity ‘easily won’ is praised for her generosity to the worshipper. 


8. He may be bragging that he will soon have her again, or accepting 
either of the alternatives suggested by Indrani: that she will kill him 
(v. 5) or allow him to have her (v. 6, in which Vrsakapi may 
misunderstand her implication that she is too good for him), an 
acceptance of the Liebestod that plays a part in later myths of the 
seductive, destructive goddess. He accepts her threat, and he lusts for 


her. 


9. The verb connotes the rushing of blood to the surface of the skin, 
causing horripilation and erection. It indicates fear as well as desire, 


both relevant here: fear of the goddess and desire for the woman. 


10. A pun: it may mean that she has no virile husband, or that she has 
no heroic sons. Indra is her husband, and the Maruts are sometimes 
said to be her sons. Here, Indrani contests the previous assertion, that 


she has a husband to protect her. 


11. Double entendre: sacrificial meeting-place or rendezvous. The 
public sacrifice is one made to gods with their wives (Indrani with her 


man). 


12. The word denotes a woman who is (a) beautiful, therefore (b) 
loved by her husband, therefore (c) fortunate in the most important 


way for a woman: her husband will live long. 


13. This is a common metaphor for Soma. Vrsakapi's wife im plies that 


even though her offering is not a Soma offering, it is just as good. 


14. Verses 16-17 have inspired many imaginative interpretations. 
Apparently Indrani refers first to Vrsakapi, whom she accuses of 
lacking power (both sexual and religious), and then to Indra, whom 
she praises for having this power; Vrsakapi's wife then retorts that 
Indra is not powerful, precisely because he is sexually active, while her 
husband is powerful, because he is (now, if not necessarily formerly) 
celibate and self-controlled (a statement that she then supports with v. 
r8). Moreover, Indra is sexually active because he represents potential 
power, while Vrsakapi, apparently having already had Indrani, is now 
immune to sexual stimulation. The ‘hairy organ’ is most likely hers, 
which opens in response to him (cf. 9.112.4); the verb also serves to 
describe the male organ, which swells in its excitement, and thus the 
‘hairy organ’ may be his; it is quite likely that the ambiguity is 
intentional. Sayana says that Indrani speaks the first verse, wishing to 
have intercourse with Indra, and that Indra speaks the second, not 
wishing to have inter course with her; in this gloss, the one who is (is 
not) powerful, respectively, is the woman, who does or does not excite 


her hus band; Indra, in refusing her, argues that his power lies in the 


fact that he is immune to sexual stimulation. Finally, one may see the 
reversals between the two verses as a result of the transfer of virile 
powers rather than as a contrast between two static descriptions: in 
the first verse, Indra is not powerful, but the monkey is; in the second, 
the situation is reversed. The most likely interpretation, however, is 
that Indrani praises the virile Indra and mocks the impotent Vrsakapi 
in the first verse, and Vrsakapi's wife praises the self-controlled 


Vrsakapi and mocks the priapic Indra in the second. 


15. These are all items used in a sacrifice of expiation for one who has 
violated a vow of chastity. They are also used in the horse sacrifice, 


for the stallion breaks a year's vow of chastity in this ceremony. 


16. The 'slave' is the indigenous inhabitant, regarded as demonic; the 
'ally' is the conquering Aryan (cf. note 4). These two are further 
juxtaposed with the man who prepares a 'simple brew' (the Soma 


substitute), to whom Indra prefers the expert (the Soma-offerer). 


17. The contrast seems to be between the non-Aryan desert, where 
Vrsakapi has been performing his vow of expiation among non-Soma 
offerers, and the ‘ closer’ houses of civilization under the plough; there 
may also be overtones of a contrast between a barren woman and one 


who has cropped. 


18. She may be referring to herself and Indra, as a reconciled married 


couple, or to herself and Vrsakapi, as a reconciled illicit couple. 
19. A possible allusion to the rape of .Indrani. 


20. The beast may be .Vrsakapi, the scapegoat who has taken In-dra's 


many sins and given Indra his own fertile powers. Or it may be 


Vrsakapi's wife, accused of inciting Vrsakapi to his sacrilege against 


Indrāņī. 


21. Parsu's name means ‘rib’; as the wife of the first man (and one 
who is said in many texts to be androgynous) she shares this 
anatomical description with Eve. Whether she is here identified with 
Vrsakapi's wife (or, indeed, with Indrāņī), or merely stands for all 
womankind who benefit from the fertility of the gods, is an open 


question. 
10.40 The Courtship of Ghosā 


The hymn begins and ends with an invocation to the A$vins. The central 
verses are set in the mouth of a woman, one of two instances in the 
entire Rig Veda where this occurs;! and according to Indian tradition, 
Ghosa is actually the author of this hymn. Though women do speak in 
some of the dialogue hymns, they do not invoke the gods, and even 
here it is unlikely that Ghosa was in fact the author. In the hymn, Ghosa 
reminds the A$vins of the many people they have helped in the past, 
including at least one (Sinjara) who has regained his virility. In this 
context it is relevant to note that the word for *widow' is also interpreted 
by the commentaries, here and elsewhere, as referring to the wife of an 
impotent man. The hymn continues with Ghosa's image of a happy 
marriage (v. 9), at which the bride's parents weep and reminisce, and 
people wear wedding clothes rather than funeral clothes (v. 10). She 
asks them to bless her future husband (vv. 11-13), and the hymn ends, as 


it begins, with a question about where the A$vins may be found, and the 


implied hope that they are going to the poet's house. 


1 Where is your brilliant chariot going, O Heroes, and who has adorned 
it for its good journey as it comes, glorious at dawn, brought by 


thought and care morning after morning into house after house? 


2 Where are the A$vins in the evening, where in the morning, where do 
they stop and where have they spent the night? Who invites you as a 
widow takes her husband's brother to her bed, as a young woman 


takes a young man to a room? 


3 Early in the morning you are awakened, like two old men praised by a 
bard, and worthy of sacrifice you go into house after house. For whom 
do you remain in shadow, O Heroes, and to whose Soma offerings do 


you come like two sons of kings? 


4 Like hunters tracking wild elephants we summon you with the 
oblation at dawn and at dusk. To the man who offers the oblation at 
the right time, you who are heroes and husbands of beauty bring 


nourishment. 


5 Ghosa, the daughter of a king, came to you, A$vins, and said, ‘I beg 
you, O Heroes; be with me by day and by night, as you give power to 


the racehorse to win the prize of horses and chariots. 


6 'You wise Ašvins move about on your chariot, driving it like Kutsa? to 
the houses of the singers. Your bees bring raw honey by mouth, as a 


woman brings honey in a pot. 


7 You came to the aid of Bhujyu, you came to Vaša, you came to 
Sifijara^ and Ušanas. The sacrificer enjoys your friendship; I beg for a 


favour, with your help. 


8 You Ašvins rescue Krša and Šaya, you rescue the worshipper and the 
widow. You A$vins throw open the thundering cow-pen with seven 


mouths? to give rewards. 


9 'She has become a young woman; the young man has run away to her. 
Plants wafting magic powers have sprouted and flow to him as rivers 


flow to a valley. On that day he becomes a husband. 


10 "They mourn the living; they are transformed at the sacrifice. Men 
have pondered deeply the long span. It is a blessing for the fathers 
who have arranged this; the wives are a joy for the husbands to 


embrace. 


11 ‘We have not learned this - tell it to us - how a young man rests in 
the lap of a young woman. Let us go to the house of a bull full of seed 


and fond of cows. This we desire, O A$vins. 


12 ‘Your favour has come, O Ašvins rich in prizes. Desires are becoming 
firmly rooted in hearts. As a pair, you husbands of beauty have 
become our protectors; let us go as loved ones to the home of a good 


friend. 


13 ‘Grant to the eloquent wealth and strong sons, as you rejoice in the 
house of a man. Husbands of beauty, make a ford where one can drink 


well; clear away the hatred’ that stands like a post in the path.’ 


14 Where, and in whose houses, will they rejoice today, the wondrous 
A$vins, husbands of beauty? Who has detained them? To the house of 


what inspired priest or sacrificer have they gone? 


NOTES 


1. The other is the Apālā song, 8.91. 


2. Lopamudra (1.179), Yami (10.10), Indrāņī (10.86), Urvašī (10.95), 
and Sarama (10.108). 


3. Kutsa is a friend and charioteer of Indra. As charioteers who travel 
to the houses of many noble men, the A$vins will be the ideal 


matchmakers. 
4. The commentator identifies him with Atri. Cf. 1.116 and 5.78. 


5. The A$vins are asked to give cows as rewards, just as kings would 
reward Brahmins with cows taken from the royal cow-pens. The seven 
mouths are probably simply seven gates, seven being a recurrent 


number in the Vedas. 


6. The lack of pronouns in this sentence leaves an ambiguity that may 
well have been intended in the original. One can speculate - ‘our 
desires are rooted in your hearts’ — but perhaps this goes against the 


force of the verse. 


7. Perhaps the hatred of a rejecting husband. Cf. 8.91.4. 
10.85 The Marriage of Sūryā 


The divine prototype for human marriages is the hierogamy of Sūryā 
(daughter of Sürya, the sun) and Soma (here, for the only time in the Rig 
Veda, regarded as the moon, as well as the sacred plant and its expressed 
juice). Later marriages are modelled upon this one, and the bride is 
called Sūryā. The first nineteen verses refer to the myth of the marriage 


of Surya and Soma; subsequent verses also refer back to Surya (vv. 20, 


35 and 38) and to Soma (40-41), though the former seems merely to 
designate the bride and the latter is a reference to Soma in his other 
aspect, his droit de seigneur over all brides. Verses 20-47 present 
formulaic verses, some of a highly magical nature, to be recited at a 


wedding. 


1 The earth is propped up by truth; the sky is propped up by the sun. 
Through the Law the Adityas stand firm and Soma is placed in the sky. 


2 Through Soma the Adityas are mighty; through Soma the earth is 


great. And in the lap of these constellations Soma has been set.! 


3 One thinks he has drunk Soma when they press the plant. But the 


Soma that the Brahmins know - no one ever eats that.? 


4 Hidden by those charged with veiling you,? protected by those who 
live on high, O Soma, you stand listening to the pressing-stones. No 


earthling eats you. 


5 When they drink you who are a god, then you are filled up again. 
Vayu is the guardian of Soma; the moon is the one that shapes the 


years. 


6 The Raibhí metre^ was the woman who gave her away; the Nārāšāmši 
metre^ was the girl who accompanied her.” The fine dress of Sūryā 


was adorned by the songs.^ 


7 Intelligence was the pillow; sight was the balm. Heaven and Earth 


were the hope-chest when Sūryā went to her husband. 


8 The hymns of praise were the shafts? and metre was the diadem and 


coiffure. The Ašvins” were the suitors of Sürya, and Agni was the one 


who went in front.? 


9 Soma became the bridegroom and the two A$vins were the suitors, as 
Savitr? gave Sūryā to her husband and she said ‘Yes’ in her heart. 


10 Thought was her chariot and the sky was its canopy. The two 


10 


luminaries * were the two carriage animals when Sürya went to the 


house. 


11 Your two cattle, yoked with the verse and the chant, went with the 
same accord. You had hearing for your two wheels. In the sky the path 


stretched on and on. 


12 The two luminaries were your wheels as you journeyed; the outward 
breath was made into the axle. Sürya mounted a chariot made of 


thought as she went to her husband. 


13 The wedding procession of Sūryā went forward as Savitr sent it off. 
When the sun is in Aghā!! they kill the cattle,!? and when it is in 


Arjuni!! she is brought home. 


14 When you A$vins came to the wedding in your three-wheeled 
chariot, asking for Sūryā for yourselves, all the gods gave you their 


consent, and Püsan, the son, chose you as his two fathers.!? 


15 When you two husbands of beauty came as suitors for Sürya, where 


was your single wheel?!^ Where did you two stand to point the way? 
15 


16 Your two wheels, Sürya, the Brahmins know in their measured 


rounds. But the one wheel that is hidden, only the inspired know that. 


17 To Sūryā, to the gods, to Mitra and Varuna, who are provident for all 


creation, to them I have bowed down. 


18 These twol? change places through their power of illusion, now 
forward, now backward. Like two children at play they circle the 
sacrificial ground. The one gazes upon all creatures, and the other is 


born again and again marking the order of the seasons. 


19 He!” becomes new and again new as he is born, going in front of the 
dawns as the banner of the days. As he arrives he apportions to the 


gods their share. The moon stretches out the long span of life.!% 


20 Mount the world of immortality, O Sürya,!? that is adorned with red 
flowers?? and made of fragrant wood,?? carved with many forms and 
painted with gold, rolling smoothly on its fine wheels. Prepare an 


exquisite wedding voyage for your husband. 


21 ‘Go away from here! For this woman has a husband.’ Thus I implore 
Visvavasu2! with words of praise as I bow to him. ‘Look for another 
girl who is ripe and still lives in her father's house. That is your 
birthright; find it. 


22 ‘Go away from here, .Vi$vavasu, we implore you as we bow. Look for 
another girl, willing and ready. Leave the wife to unite with her 
husband.’ 


23 May the roads be straight and thornless on which our friends go 
courting.2” May Aryaman and Bhaga united lead us together. O Gods, 


may the united household be easy to manage. 


24 I free you from Varuna’s snare, with which the gentle Savitr?? bound 


you. In the seat of the Law, in the world of good action, I place you 


unharmed with your husband. 


25 I free her from here, but not from there.?^ I have bound her firmly 
there, so that through the grace of Indra she will have fine sons and be 


fortunate in her husband's love. 


26 Let Püsan lead you from here, taking you by the hand; let the A$vins 
carry you in their chariot. Go home to be mistress of the house with 


the right to speak commands to the gathered people.** 


27 May happiness be fated for you here? through your progeny. Watch 
over this house as mistress of the house. Mingle your body with that of 
your husband, and even when you are grey with age you will have the 


right to speak to the gathered people.?? 


28 The purple and red appears, a magic spirit;^/ the stain is imprinted. 


Her family prospers, and her husband is bound in the bonds.?? 


29 Throw away the gown, and distribute wealth to the priests. It 
becomes a magic spirit walking on feet, and like the wife it draws near 
the husband.?? 


30 The body?? becomes ugly and sinisterly pale, if the husband with 


evil desire covers his sexual limb with his wife's robe. 


31 The diseases that come from her own people and follow after the 
glorious bridal procession, may the gods who receive sacrifices lead 


them back whence they have come.?! 


32 Let no highwaymen, lying in ambush, fall upon the wedding couple. 
Let the two of them on good paths avoid the dangerous path. Let all 


demonic powers run away. 


33 This bride has auspicious signs; come and look at her. Wish her the 
good fortune of her husband's love, and depart, each to your own 


house. 


34 It?? burns, it bites, and it has claws, as dangerous as poison is to eat. 
Only the priest who knows the Sūryā hymn is able to receive the 


bridal gown. 


35 Cutting, carving, and chopping into pieces?? — see the colours of 
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Sūryā,** which the priest alone purifies. 


36 I take your hand for good fortune,?? so that with me as your husband 
you will attain a ripe old age. Bhaga, Aryaman, Savitr, Purandhi** — 


the gods have given you to me to be mistress of the house. 


37 Püsan,?7 rouse her to be most eager to please, the woman in whom 
men sow their seed, so that she will spread her thighs in her desire for 


us and we, in our desire, will plant our penis in her. 


38 To you* first of all they led Sürya, circling with the bridal 
procession. Give her back to her husbands, Agni, now as a wife with 
progeny. 

39 Agni has given the wife back again, together with long life and 
beauty. Let her have a long life-span, and let her husband live for a 


hundred autumns. 


40 Soma first possessed her, and the Gandharva possessed her second. 


Agni was your third husband, and the fourth was the son of a man. 


41 Soma gave her to the Gandharva, and the Gandharva gave her to 


Agni. Agni gave me wealth and sons - and her. 


42 Stay here and do not separate.?? Enjoy your whole life-span playing 


with sons and grandsons and rejoicing in your own home. 


43 Let Prajāpati create progeny for us; let Aryaman anoint^? us into old 
age. Free from evil signs,^! enter the world of your husband. Be good 
luck for our two-legged creatures and good luck for our four-legged 


creatures. 


44 Have no evil eye; do not be a husband-killer. Be friendly to 
animals,^? good-tempered and glowing with beauty. Bringing forth 
strong sons, prosper as one beloved of the gods and eager to please. Be 
good luck for our two-legged creatures and good luck for our four- 


legged creatures. 


45 Generous Indra, give this woman fine sons and the good fortune of 
her husband's love. Place ten sons in her and make her husband the 


eleventh.^? 


46 Be an empress over your husband's father, an empress over your 
husband's mother; be an empress over your husband's sister and an 


empress over your husband's brothers. 


47 Let all the gods and the waters together anoint our two hearts 
together. Let Mátarisvan^^ together with the Creator and together with 


her who shows the way^? join the two of us together. 


NOTES 


1. The first Soma in this verse is the drink that strengthens the gods; 


the second is the plant that grows on earth; and the third is the moon. 


2. Verses 3-5 play upon the different Somas: the plant that is pressed, 
the god that the Brahmins know, the god protected in heaven, the 
plant between the pressing-stones, the juice that they drink, the moon 
that is drained of Soma and filled again, waxing and waning. 

3. Seven gods guard Soma, among whom Vayu is foremost (see verse 
5). 

4. Two Vedic metres used in the wedding hymn; their grammatical 
gender is feminine. The songs (gāthās) are feminine, like the metres. 
They may be personified as women helping Sūryā to dress or as 
adornments actually stitched upon the dress. 


5. The word may refer to the dowry; cf. 10.135.5-6. 


6. Of the chariot that takes the bride to the home of the bride groom. 
Cf. the magical chariots in 10.135 and 1.164. 


7. The A$vins are elsewhere said to be the brothers and/or the 
husbands of Sürya, but here they are the unsuccessful suitors. They 


are, in any case, her brothers. 


8. Agni heads the procession and serves as the messenger, his usual 


function. 
9. Savitr is here another name for Sārya, the father of the bride. 


10. Probably a designation for the two months of summer, re garded, 


as particularly auspicious for marriages. 
11. Two constellations of summer. 
12. The cattle are slaughtered for the wedding feast. 


13. Püsan is, like the A$vins, both a brother and a lover of Sūryā; here 


he is the son of the A$vins, who choose Sūryā for themselves instead of 
acting as intermediaries. Püsan is also, appropriately, as the god of 
safe roads and journeys, the one who supervises the wedding 


procession. 


14. Here, and in verse 14, the two wheels of the solar chariot 
(identified by Sayana as the sun and moon) are contrasted with the 
mysterious single wheel, perhaps the nocturnal sun, or the year. Cf. 
1.164.2. 


15. The path to the secret sun in heaven, or the path to the groom's 


house. 


16. After the verse of closing benediction (v. 17), two more verses 
describe the sun and moon before turning to the human bridal couple. 
The heavenly bodies circle in the sky as the married couple will soon 
(v. 38) circle the fire. The second half of verse 18 refers first to the sun 


and then to the moon. 
17. The moon. 


18. His life, or the life of the gods, or of the sacrificer, or just time in 


general. 


19. The bride is addressed as Sürya, as is Sürya herself, and the verse 
refers to both at once. The chariot that takes the bride to the house of 
the groom is here assimilated to the world of immortality that Surya 


wins in the sky. 
20. Kimsuka flowers and Salmali wood. 


21. A Gandharva who possesses girls before their marriage. This verse 


and the next are an exorcism against his droit de seigneur, like that of 


Soma (cf. v. 40). Vi$vavasu, Soma, and the Ašvins are all rejected 


suitors. 


22. This is a benediction to the families of the bride and groom, and 


perhaps in particular for the disappointed suitors. 


23. Savitr is the father of Surya. In this verse the bride loosens her 
braids as a sign of release from her parents' house, a binding that is 
metaphorically attracted to the well-known bonds or snares of Varuna 
(see 7.86 and 7.89). 


24. From her parents' house, but not from her husband's house. 


25. This formula usually refers to the right of a man to speak in the 
assembly. It may mean that here, or refer to the wife's right to 


command servants. 
26. This is a benediction as she enters the house of the groom. 


27. Verses 28-30 and 34-5 concern the defloration of the bride and the 
staining of the bridal gown with her blood. This blood becomes a 
magic spirit, potent and dangerous though not necessarily evil; the 
defloration is an auspicious event but too powerful to allow its 
emblem to remain present afterwards. The power of the blood is 
transferred to the bride's family and to the husband, and though this is 
a good power it becomes evil if allowed to pollute the husband (v. 30) 
or to compete with the wife herself as an alter ego (v. 29). By 
exercising his droit de seigneur, Soma takes upon himself the first and 


most powerful .stigma of the blood of defloration. 


28. Double meaning: the bonds of marriage that unite them, and the 


magic lines drawn by the blood on the gown. 


29. That is, it enters the groom when the bride enters the house. 
30. Almost certainly the body of the husband. 


31. This verse is to be spoken if the bridal party encounters a funeral 


procession on the road; verse 32 is to be spoken at a cross roads. 
32. The robe again, as in verses 28-30. 


33. Literally, this verse describes the cutting up of the robe; but the 
words usually refer to the cutting up of the sacrificial animal, and 
there is a further overtone of the physical injury of the defloration 


itself, the sacrifice of the maidenhead on the altar of marriage. 


34. A reference to the bride in terms of the paradigmatic Sürya; the 


colours are the purple and red of the blood (v. 28). 


35. The good fortune of being beautiful and therefore loved by her 


long-lived husband, as in verses 25 and 33. 


36. Gods who are concerned with marriage. Purandhi is the bringer of 


abundance. 


37. Here invoked not as the son of the A$vins, as in the myth of Sūryā 
(v. 14), but as the god of safe roads and journeys and as the one who 


prepares the bride for the sexual act. 


38. This may refer to the priests but more likely refers to the various 
divinities who possess the bride before her marriage - the Gandharvas 
(like Vi$vavasu in verses 21-2), Soma (vv. 40-41), and in particular, 


Agni. 
39. This is addressed to the bridal couple. 


40. Here and in verses 44 and 47, auspicious unguents are placed on 


the bridal couple to ensure good fortune and, perhaps, lubricity. Here 
the action is metaphorical and intended to bestow long life; in verse 
44 the ointment is placed on the bride's eyes to prevent the evil eye, 
and in verse 47 it is placed over their two hearts to make them soften 


and fuse. Cf. the unguent on the widow's eyes in 10.18.7. 


41. A general hope, as well as a reference to the particular evil sign 
represented by the blood of defloration (vv. 28-30, 34-5). 


42. Domestic animals (pasus). 


43. A strange wish. Later Hindu tradition regards the husband as being 
reborn as the son of his wife. This verse may merely imply that she 


should care for her husband as the eleventh male dependent upon her. 
44. Assistant and messenger of Agni. 


45. An unknown goddess, perhaps responsible for showing the bride 
the way to her husband's home and heart. Cf. Atharva Veda 11.4.12. 


10.109 The Rape and Return of the Brahmin's Wife 


This hymn exhorts the king to restore the Brahmin's abducted wife; it 
alludes to the parallel instance of the myth of Soma's abduction and 
return of the wife of Brhaspati. The two parallels are closely intertwined: 
Soma is called a king (an epithet that he has even when he is regarded 
as the incarnation of the sacred Soma plant and Soma drink, an aspect of 
the god not immediately relevant to this hymn), and so he is said to ‘give 
back' the wife of Brhaspati both as the culprit (the adulterer returning 
the woman to her husband) and as the king (v. 2), whose responsibility 


it is to see justice done. Moreover, since the god whose wife Soma 


abducts is Brhaspati, ‘Lord of Sacred Speech’, the Brahmin of the gods, 
the poet is able to speak of Soma returning ‘the Brahmin’s wife’. 
Moreover, Soma ‘gives back’ all brides after he has exercised his droit de 
seigneur (see 10.8 5). Verse 2 is thus an extended pun: Soma returns the 


wife of Brhaspati as the king returns the wife of a human Brahmin. 


An equivalent ambiguity may be seen in the question of the sin or 
offence for which the hymn seeks expiation. When the poet refers to 
such expiation, one assumes that it is meant to apply to Soma’s offence. 
But later Hindu tradition regards the offence, and the expiation, as that 
of the husband or even of the wife. As Sayana tells the story: ‘Speech 
was the wife of Brhaspati. One day she offended him because she was so 
ugly, and so he abandoned her. Then the gods, deliberating among 
themselves, made her free from offence [i.e. ugliness] and gave her back 
to Brhaspati.’ The hymn allows of either interpretation, since the phrase 
‘Brahmin-offence’ in the first verse could be either an offence by a 
Brahmin or one against him, and verse 7 does not say whose expiation is 
being performed. But the hymn itself does not blame the Brahmin or his 
wife, and one is inclined to think that the poet wishes to expiate the sin 


of the adulterer — and to purify the adulterous god Soma. 


1 These were the first to speak about the sin against the Brahmin: the 
boundless ocean, Mātarišvan,! the fierce-flowing heat, strong fire? 
that brings the force of life, and the divine waters who are first-born in 


the sacred order. 


2 King Soma was the first who gave the Brahmin’s wife back again, 
without a grudge; Varuna and Mitra agreed to go with her, and Agni, 


the summoning priest, took her by the hand and led her back.* 


3 He? must be grasped by her own hand, as a token, when they have 
said, 'She is the Brahmin's wife.' She did not stay for a messenger to be 


sent. Thus is the kingdom of a ruler protected. 


4 The gods and the seven sages who settled down to asceticism in the 
ancient time spoke about her: "The wife of a Brahmin is dangerous, if 


she is taken away; she plants disorder in the highest heaven.’ 


5 He lives as a chaste student, a servant eagerly serving; he becomes a 
limb of the gods. In that way, Brhaspati won back his wife again, 
when she had been carried off by Soma, just as the gods won back the 


sacrificial spoon taken by Soma.” 


6 The gods gave back again, and men gave back. Kings, keeping their 


promises, should give back the Brahmin's wife. 


7 When they gave back the Brahmin's wife and with the gods' aid 
erased the sin, they enjoyed the rich essence of the earth and then 


went on to the wide-striding realm.? 


NOTES 


1. An assistant of Agni, sometimes identified with the wind. 
2. Tapas, ritual or ascetic heat (cf. 10.190). 
3. Fire as an element. 


4. Soma, the Gandharva, and Agni are the three immortal husbands of 
the bride before she marries a mortal (10.85.40). 


5. This verse seems to say that Brhaspati himself must take her by the 


hand, and not a messenger. But Sayana suggests that the gods ate here 


speaking to Brhaspati, and it may be that ‘he’ is her son, a token of 
their union. Later myths tell us that a son, Budha, was born to Soma 


and restored to his father in a similar way. 


6. ‘He’ is probably Brhaspati, who lives in chastity because he lacks a 
wife; by serving the gods zealously, he obtains their aid in winning her 
back. 


7. There is an elaborate pun in this verse. Juhü designates a special 
spoon used in the Soma sacrifice; it is therefore 'taken by Soma' (cf. 
3.31.1-3). It also comes to mean 'speech', personified as the goddess of 
Speech who often leaves the gods and must be brought back again, 
like Brhaspati's wife. Sayana says that Juhü is the name of the wife of 


Brhaspati, but this renders the metaphor pointless. 


8. Heaven, the realm of Visnu who strides across it. 
10.102 Mudgala's Wife and the Bull in the Chariot 


This mysterious dialogue hymn conceals an erotic and procreative myth 
in the tale of a strange chariot race. Sayana tells two versions of the 
story in his introduction: 'Thieves stole away all of Mudgala's cattle but 
one old bull; yoking this remaining one to his cart, he yoked a wooden 
club [or, perhaps, a horse or bull named *wooden club']! to the other 
side and went after the thieves, taking back his own cows.' The second 
version is shorter: ‘Mudgala yoked a bull and a wooden club, went into 
battle, and won the combat.’ These commentaries do not mention the 
central role of Mudgala's wife, nor do they tell us anything of the nature 


of this mysterious wooden club or how it could be harnessed to a 


chariot,? points which are somewhat (but not entirely) clarified by the 


hymn itself. 


The central image of the hymn is the chariot race that is 
simultaneously a battle and a search for cattle; these frequently overlap 
in Vedic thought, for the chariot race is a formalization of battle (like 
hunting in England: all the glory of war and only seventy per cent of the 
danger); the sacrifice, too, included a mock cattle-raid. This particular 
battle/race/ raid is unusual in having four transformations : the 
charioteer is a woman instead of a man (Mudgala's wife apparently 
riding beside him); the part of the first racehorse is played by an old 
bull; and the part of the second racehorse is played by a wooden club.! 
Much is made of the fourth transformation, that of an old cart into a 
racing chariot (a transformation which hinges upon the clever use of the 
piece of wood, in verse 7). The story as a whole, particularly the woman 
charioteer and the unusual chariot-animal, bears a striking resemblance 
to an old Irish myth;? this, together with notable parallels with Greek 
myths and Roman rituals, suggests an Indo-European origin for this 


strange tale. 


The hymn opens with Mudgala's blessing on the race (vv. 1-3), and a 
description of the beginning of the race (v. 4) and its outcome (v. 2). The 
opponents try in vain to stop the bull (v. 5), but he races all the faster (v. 
6). The wooden club is attached (vv. 7-8), amazing the onlookers (v. 9), 
and then it is led home in triumph (perhaps satirical) (v. 10). The hymn 
ends with a benediction from the onlookers (v. 11) and from Mudgala 
(v. 12). 


1 [Mudgala :] * Let Indra boldly push forward your perversely 


transformed chariot.^ O Indra, invoked by so many, help us in this 


race for fame and battle spoils.” 


2 The wind whipped up her robe when she mounted the chariot and 
won a thousand cows. For Mudgala's wife was the charioteer in the 
contest for cattle; becoming the very army of Indra, she gambled and 


won the spoils. 


3 [Mudgala:] ‘Hold back the thunderbolt® of the enemy who rushes 
against me to kill me, O generous Indra. Drive aside the missile of the 


Dasa or the Arya.” 


4 The bull who was inspired to fight drank a lake of water. With a horn 
like a club he rushed against the enemy attack and crushed it. The 
animal with heavy testicles stretched forth his forefeet briskly, eager 


to win the race, longing for fame. 


5 The attackers excited the bull to bellow and to stale? tight in the 
middle of the battle. Through him, Mudgala won as spoils of war a 


thousand and a hundred well-grazed cows. 


6 The bull rumbled? as he was yoked; his long-haired charioteer!? 
shouted. The droppings of the headstrong bull, who was running 


yoked to the wagon, struck Mudgala's wife. 


7 Cleverly he!? struck off the rim of the chariot wheel and yoked the 
steer to it,!* using all his force and skill. Indra aided the husband of 


cows; the humpbacked bull galloped with great leaps. 


8 The man with a whip and braided hair!^ was successful in binding the 


wood to the rope. The bull performed the deeds of a hero for the great 


crowd, increasing in vigour as he looked at the cows.!° 


9 [Bystanders:] 'See over there the yoke-mate of the bull, the wooden 
club, lying in the middle of the racecourse. Through him Mudgala won 


a thousand cows, and a hundred, in the races.’ 


10 ‘Let all misfortunes stay far away ! ‘Who has ever seen such a thing?’ 
‘Hold on to the one that he yoked.’ ‘They are not bringing grass or 
water to him.'!* ‘Going above the yoking pole, he pulls as if he wished 


to command the drive forward." 7 


11 'She has won, like a despised wife who wins back her husband, like a 
full-breasted woman who pours water even with a poor water- 
wheel.!? Let us conquer with a charioteer who is so eager and nimble. 


Let her prize be rich and auspicious.' 


12 [Mudgala :] * You, Indra, are the eye of the eye of the whole world. 
For you are the bull who strives to win the race, driving a bull with a 


steer for his yoke-mate.'!? 


NOTES 


1. This is conjectural, as the term (drughana) is a hapax, that might be 
the name of a racehorse or even an evil fiend of some sort; but it is 


explicitly called *wooden' in verse 8. 


2. Some farmers (in Bavaria and elsewhere) do yoke a horse to one 
shaft and a cow to the other, or even leave the second shaft empty. Cf. 
1. 116.18 for two strange and unmatched chariot animals, and 1.164 


for a mysterious chariot. 


3. The tale of the goddess Mácha harnessed to a chariot when she is 


pregnant. 


4. The adjective 'perversely transformed' implies that it is perverted 
from its normal haulage function to that of a war chariot, for which it 


is unsuited. 
5. These spoils are the cows taken by the thieves, Sayana suggests. 


6. Indra is asked to repel the thunderbolt that is usually his own 
weapon but here apparently designates a missile hurled by the enemy. 
It may also stand for a club (a doublet of the club used by Mudgala) 


thrown by the enemy, perhaps to jam the spokes of the chariot wheel. 


7. The Dasa is the enemy who is a native inhabitant of the invaded 
country, the Arya the enemy who is another member of the invading 


force. 


8. Apparently the attackers try to make the bull roar and urinate 
because he must stand still to do this and so will be delayed. Since the 
bull has just drunk a lake of water in the previous verse, he might 


stale of his own accord anyway. 


9. He may rumble as he stales; the verse is unclear, and it may be the 
cart or the wooden club that rumbles. Cf. the rumbling cart in 
10.146.3. 


10. The long hair here indicates that the charioteer is a woman, in 


contrast with the charioteer with braided hair in verse 8. 


11. Apparently the droppings strike the charioteer because the bull is 
running so fast. The bull is excreting, as he staled in the previous 


verse, because he is furious, and since he does not have to stop to do 


this (as he must do to stale), Mudgala's wife is in the direct line of fire. 
One might see connotations of fertility in the manure, but it is 


certainly a most peculiar verse. 
12. Mudgala. 


13. Through parallel constructions, the verse describes the castrated 
bull (the steer) as a metaphor for the wooden club that is yoked by 
Mudgala, and contrasts him with the galloping bull (the husband of 
cows) who is aided by Indra and whose deeds are further described in 
verse 8. The contrast between the bull and the steer is repeated in 


verses 9 and 12. 


14. This would appear to be Mudgala, if it is in fact he who is the 
subject of the first part of verse 7, as seems most likely. But there may 
be a secondary reference to Püsan, the solar charioteer who is also 
said to have a whip and braided hair, and who may be imagined as 
the divine companion in the racing chariot, standing beside Mudgala's 


wife in the form of Mudgala himself. 


15. The sight of the prize cows waiting to be given away at the end of 


the racecourse excites the bull. 


16. While the bull is given fodder after the race, the wooden club is 


not, of course. 


17. The wooden club, going in front, looks as if he feels himself to be 


the true driver, or so the onlookers joke. 


18. This verse has complex overtones. The basic image is that of the 
dark horse overcoming obstacles (the improvised chariot) to win, as a 


neglected wife wins back her husband. Mudgala's wife may have been 


thus neglected, either because she had borne no children or perhaps 
because she was married to an old ascetic while she herself was 
young, ‘eager and nimble’ in more ways than as a charioteer. By 
becoming the woman charioteer, she becomes prosperous, full- 
blooming, like a full-breasted (i.e. lactating) woman with children. 
Thus she wins her way back into her husband's graces by winning the 
race, the prize substituting for the children she never had. She is then 
like the potent bull, and he is like the impotent piece of wood or the 
‘poor water-wheel. In this race, as in the ‘sexual race’ won by 
Lopamudra and her old ascetic husband Agastya (1.179), they win 
together. The pouring of water supplies the basis of the simile: the 
full-blooming wife of Mudgala prospers like an earthenware wheel 


that sprinkles water, a patent sexual metaphor. 


19. In the continued metaphor, Mudgala hopes to accomplish what the 
steer accomplished, while Indra helps his ‘yoke-mate’ the bull - 


Mudgala's wife. 


INCANTATIONS AND SPELLS 


The Atharva Veda is the locus classions for magic spells, but the later 
parts of the Rig Veda also contain many imprecations and chants. Some 
deal with white magic or medicine (10.97), some with bad dreams 
(10.164) or sleep (7.5 5), and some with the problem of black magic or 
sorcery (7.104). Many deal with the rites de passage: the wife hopes to 
overcome her rivals (10.145), succeeds in overcoming her rivals 
(10.159), wishes to become pregnant (10.184) and to have a healthy 
child (10.162). These life-affirming spells culminate in the wish that 
underlies so much of the Rig Veda - the wish that death will go 
elsewhere, at least for a little while longer (10.165). 


10.97 The Healing Plants 


A doctor praises the healing herbs that supply his medicines and blesses 
the man whose illness he hopes to cure. 


1 The tawny plants were born in the ancient times, three ages before 


the gods; now I will meditate upon their hundred and seven forms.! 


2 Mothers, you have a hundred forms and a thousand growths. You who 


have a hundred ways of working, make this man whole for me. 


3 Be joyful, you plants that bear flowers and those that bear fruit. Like 
mares that win the race together, the growing plants will carry us 


across. 


4 You mothers who are called plants, I say to you who are goddesses : 


let me win a horse, a cow, a robe — and your very life, O man.? 


5 In the sacred fig-tree is your home ; in the tree of leaves? your 
dwelling-place has been made. You will surely win a cow as your 


share if you win a man.* 


6 He in whom the plants gather like kings in the assembly, that priest is 


called a healer, a slayer of demons,” an expeller of disease. 


7 The one that brings horses, the one that brings Soma, the one that 
gives strength, the heightener of strength - all these plants I have 


found to stretch out the health of this man. 


8 Like cows from the cow-pen, out stream the powers of the plants that 


will win wealth — and your life, O man. 


9 Your mother's name is Reviver, and so you are the Restorers.? You are 


streams that fly on wings. Restore whatever has been injured. 


10 They have stepped over all barriers like a thief into a cow-pen. The 


plants have driven out whatever wound was in the body. 


11 When I take these plants in my hand, yearning for the victory prize, 
the life of the disease" vanishes as if before a hunter grasping at his 
life. 


12 He through whom you plants creep limb by limb, joint by joint, you 


banish disease from him like a huge man coming between fighters.? 


13 Fly away, disease, along with the blue jay and the jay; disappear 


with the howl of the wind, with the rain storm. 


14 Let one of you help the other; let one stand by the other. All of you 


working together, help this speech of mine to succeed. 


15 Those that bear fruit and those without fruit, those without flower 
and those that bear flowers, sent by Brhaspati? let them free us from 


anguish. 


16 Let them free me from the effects of a curse, and also from what 
comes from Varuna,!? and from the fetter sent by Yama and from 


every offence of the gods.!! 


17 Flying down from the sky, the plants spoke: that man shall not be 


harmed whose life we join. 


18 Of all the many plants in hundreds of forms, whose king is Soma, 


you!? are supreme, a remedy for need and a blessing for the heart. 


19 You plants whose king is Soma, spread out over the earth as you 


were sent by Brhaspati: unite your power in this plant. 


20 Do not harm the man who digs you up, nor him for whom I dig you 
up; let all our two-footed and four-footed creatures be without 


sickness. 


21 You growing plants who hear this, and those who have gone far 


away, all coming together unite your power in this plant. 


22 The plants speak together with King Soma: ‘Whom ever the Brahmin 


priest treats, we will carry him across, O king.” 


23 Plant, you are supreme; the trees are your subjects. Let the man who 


seeks to injure us be our subjects. 


NOTES 


1. That is, the 107 types or species of healing herbs. 


2. This, as in verse 8, is a direct address to the patient whose life is in 


danger. 

3. The sacred fig is the A$vattha; the tree of leaves is the Parna. 
4. That is, if you win back the life of this man. 

5. Raksases, local demons, not the grand Asuras of heaven. 

6. A pun on Iskrti and Niskrti. 


7. The curer is depicted as killing the disease to save the patient. The 


particular disease named here (yaksa) is a kind of consumption. 


8. The ‘mediator’ is a powerful king who remains neutral and 


intervenes between two warring kings. 
9. Brhaspati is the deity who presides over spells. 


10. Varuna sends a noose that consists in the disease of dropsy or 


other diseases. 


11. Offences committed by men against the gods, bringing diseases 
down upon the offender, and offences committed by the gods against 


men, offences themselves consisting in diseases. Cf. 10.109.1. 


12. The particular plant about to be used in the healing of the patient. 
10.164 Against Bad Dreams and Sins 


The evil thoughts that ruin waking life, that ruin the work of the poet, 
and that ruin peaceful sleep are all to be banished by an otherwise 


unknown god, the Master of Thought. 


1 Go away, Master of Thought, get out and wander in the far distance. 


In the far distance say to Destruction, The thought of a living creature 


is of many kinds.” 


2 'They choose the boon that makes them happy; they yoke the lead 
horse that makes them happy; the eye of the son of Vivasvan? makes 


them happy. The thought of a living creature is of many kinds.' 


3 If we have done something bad on purpose or not on purpose, or with 
the wrong purpose, wake or asleep, let Agni place fat away from us all 


these misdeeds that are displeasing. 


4 If we commit an offence, O Indra, O Brahmanaspati, let the prophet 
descended from Angiras^ protect us from oppression by those who 


hate us. 


5 We have conquered today, and we have won; we have become free of 
sin. The waking dream, the evil intent -let it fall upon the one we hate; 


let it fall upon the one who hates us. 


NOTES 


1. The goddess Nirrti, chaos and death. 
2. Cf. C.I 12.1. 
3. Yama, king of the dead. 


4. Probably Agni or Brhaspati. 
7.55 Sleeping Spell 


Several different suggestions have been made for the context of this 


hymn. Sayana relates it to Vasistha's hymns to Varuna:! Vasistha, 
having fasted for three days, entered Varuna's house to get food; he 
spoke this hymn to quiet the watchdog. The hymn is also said to have 
been used by thieves and housebreakers, by lovers on secret nocturnal 
rendezvous in their mistresses’ houses,? by mothers singing it as a 
lullaby to their children, or by the domestic priest (Purohita) praying 


for a peaceful slumber for the inhabitants of the house. 


1 Lord of the House,? you who drive away diseases and permeate all 


forms,^ be a gentle friend to us. 


2 White and tawny son of Saramā,” when you bare your teeth they 


gleam like spears in your snapping jaws. Fall fast asleep ! 


3 Bark at the thief or at the marauder, as you run up and back again, O 
son of Saramā. But you are barking at those who sing Indra's praises; 


why do you threaten us? Fall fast asleep! 


4 Tear apart the wild boar, for he would tear you apart. But you are 
barking at those who sing Indra's praises; why do you threaten us? 


Fall fast asleep! 


5 Let the mother sleep; let the father sleep; let the dog sleep; let the 
master of the house sleep. Let all the kinsmen sleep; let our people all 


around sleep. 


6 The one who rests and the one who moves, and whoever sees us — we 


close their eyes tightly as we close up this house. 


7 The bull with a thousand horns, who rises up out of the sea — with 


the help of that powerful one we put the people to sleep. 


8 The women lvino on benches or lvino in chairs or lvino in beds. the 
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wives who smell good - we put all of them to sleep. 


NOTES 


1. Cf. 7.86, 7.89, and 7.88.5. 


2. This Rig Vedic hymn is specifically adapted to use by lovers in the 
Atharva Veda (4.5). 

3. Vastospati, the Lord of the House, is a god to whom the pre vious 
hymn (7.54) is dedicated. 

4. This is usually an epithet of Soma, sometimes of Agni. 

5. Saramā is the eponymous ancestor of all brindled dogs. Cf. 10.108 


and 10.14.10-11. 


6. The moon, ‘horned’ both in the sense of resembling (when crescent) 
the horns of a bull and of having the rays of moonlight shooting away 


from him like horns from the head of an animal. 
10.145 Against Rival Wives 


This hymn is appropriately dedicated to Indrani, wife of the notoriously 


womanizing Indra. 


1 I dig up this plant,! the most powerful thing that grows, with which 


one drives out the rival wife and wins the husband entirely for oneself. 


2 Broad-leaved plant sent by the gods to bring happiness and the power 
to triumph, blow my rival wife away and make my husband mine 


alone. 


3 O highest one, I am the highest one, higher than all the highest 


women, and my rival wife is lower than the lowest women. 


4 I will not even take her name into my mouth ; he takes no pleasure in 


this person.? Far, far into the distance we make the rival wife go. 


5 I have emerged triumphant, and you also? have triumphed. The two 


of us, full of the power to triumph, will triumph over my rival wife. 


6 I have placed the plant of triumph on you,^ and grasped you with my 
power to triumph. Let your heart run after me like a cow after a calf, 


like water running in its own bed. 


NOTES 


1. The magic plant used in many Vedic spells. 


2. That is, the husband does not really love the rival wife or co-wife 
(or other woman competing for the husband's love), who is not even 


worthy of being mentioned. 
3. The magic plant is here directly addressed as an ally. 


4. This verse is said to the husband, on whose head the plant is placed. 
10.159 The Triumphant Wife 


This hymn, which is connected with a dawn sacrifice (vv. 1 and 4), 
expresses a woman’s triumphant conquest of her husband and banishing 
of her rival wives. Tradition associates it with Indrani, though she is 


never mentioned in the hymn. 


1 There the sun has risen, and here my good fortune! has risen. Being a 
clever woman, and able to triumph,? I have triumphed over my 
husband. 


2 I am the banner; I am the head. I am the formidable one who has the 
deciding word. My husband will obey my will alone, as I emerge 


triumphant. 


3 My sons kill their enemies and my daughter is an empress, and I am 


completely victorious. My voice is supreme in my husband's ears. 


4 The oblation that Indra made and so became glorious and supreme, 
this is what I have made for you, O gods. I have become truly without 


rival wives. 


5 Without rival wives, killer of rival wives, victorious and pre-eminent, I 
have grabbed for myself the attraction of the other women as if it 


were the wealth of flighty women. 


6 I have conquered and become pre-eminent over these rival wives, so 


that I may rule as empress over this hero and over the people. 


NOTES 


1. Bhaga, the happiness that consists in being loved by one's husband. 


2. That is, to win out against all the other women, as well as to win 
over the husband. Cf. 10.145. 


10.184 For a Safe Pregnancy and Birth 


1 Let Visnu! prepare the womb; let Tvastr shape the forms. Let Prajapati 


shed the seed; let Dhatr place the embryo in you. 


2 Place the embryo, Sinīvalī; place the embryo, Sarasvati. Let the twin 


A$vins, the lotus-garlanded gods, place the embryo in you. 


3 With golden kindling woods the Ašvins churn out fire.? We invoke 


that embryo for you to bring forth in the tenth month. 


NOTES 


1. The gods of this verse are all associated with various forms of 
begetting. 

2. These are goddesses who assist at birth. 

3. The churning of the fire-sticks is a sexual metaphor, resulting in the 


birth of a child, who is fire, born out of water (the fluids of the ocean 


or the sky) as the child is born out of the fluids of the womb. 
10.162 To Protect the Embryo 


1 Let Agni the killer of demons! unite with this prayer and expel from 
here the one whose name is evil, who lies with disease upon your 


embryo, your womb. 


2 The one whose name is evil, who lies with disease upon your embryo, 


your womb, the flesh-eater — Agni has driven him away with prayer. 


3 The one who kills the embryo as it settles,? as it rests, as it stirs, who 


wishes to kill it when it is born — we will drive him away from here. 
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4 ine one wno spreaas apart your two tnigns, wno lies between tne 
married pair, who licks the inside of your womb - we will drive him 


away from here. 


5 The one who by changing into your brother, or your husband, or your 
lover lies with you, who wishes to kill your offspring — we will drive 


him away from here. 


6 The one who bewitches? you with sleep or darkness and lies with you 


— we will drive him away from here. 


NOTES 


1. Raksases, earthly demons. 


2. The three stages of the embryo: just conceived, unmoving, and, in 


the third month, moving. 


3. Literally, deludes. 


7.104 The Demons in Hell 


In banishing all evil spirits to a dark hole (a place that may prefigure the 
post-Vedic hell of the demons), the poet also takes the opportunity to 
wish evils upon the head of his rival priest, a 'sorcerer' who apparently 


accuses the author of the hymn of being a sorcerer. 


1 Indra and Soma, burn the demon and crush him; bulls, hurl down 
those who thrive on darkness. Shatter those who lack good thoughts; 


scorch them, kill, drive out, cut down the devourers. 


2 Indra and Soma, let evil heat boil up around him who plots evil, like a 


pot set on a fire. Set unrelenting hatred against the fiend,! the flesh- 


eating Brahmin-hater with the evil eye. 


3 Indra and Soma, pierce the evil-doers and hurl them into the pit, the 
bottomless darkness, so that not a single one will come up from there 


again. Let this furious rage of yours overpower them. 


4 Indra and Soma, together roll the shattering weapon from the sky, 
from the earth, upon the one who plots evil. Carve out of the 
mountains the hissing thing? with which you burn down the demon 


who thrives. 


5 Indra and Soma, roll it from the sky. With unageing weapons of heat 
that burn like fire and strike like stone pierce the devourers and hurl 


them into the abyss. Let them go into silence. 


6 Indra and Soma, let this prayer embrace you all around like the girth 
around two prize-winning horses. Like a pair of princes,* urge on these 


prayers, this invocation that I send to you by meditation. 


7 Plot against them. Swooping down swiftly, kill the demons who hate 
us and would break us to bits. Indra and Soma, let nothing good 
happen to the evil-doer who has ever tried to injure me with his 
hatred. 


8 Whoever has spoken against me with false words when I was acting 
with a pure heart, O Indra, let him become nothing even as he talks 


about nothing, like water grasped in one's fist. 


9 Those who casually seduce the man of pure heart or who wilfully 
make the good man bad, let Soma deliver them over to the serpent, 


or let him set them in the lap of Destruction.? 


10 Agni, whoever wants to injure the sap of our drink, of our horses, of 
our cows, of our own bodies, he is our enemy, a thief and a robber; let 
him fall upon hard times; let him perish with his own body and his 


offspring. 


11 Let him with his own body and his offspring be beyond, let him be 
below all three earths. Gods, dry up the glory of the one who wants to 


injure us by day or by night. 


12 For the clever man it is easy to distinguish: true and false words fight 
against one another. Soma favours the one of them that is true, that is 
straight; he kills the false. 


13 Surely Soma does not push forward the one who is dishonest, nor the 
ruler who holds power falsely. He kills the demon, he kills the one 


who speaks lies.? Both of these lie in Indra's snare. 


14 As if I worshipped false gods, or considered the gods useless — why, 
Agni knower of creatures, why are you angry with us?” Gather into 


your destruction those who speak hateful words. 


15 Let me die at once if I am a sorcerer, or if I have burnt up a man's 
span of life. Let the one who falsely calls me a sorcerer be cut off from 


ten heroes.? 


16 The one who calls me a sorcerer, though I am not a sorcerer, or the 
one who says he is pure, though he is demonic - let Indra strike him 
with his great weapon. Let him fall to the lowest depths under all 


creation. 


17 She? who ranges about at night like an owl, hiding her body in a 


hateful disguise, let her fall into the endless pits. Let the pressing- 


stones slay the demons with their rumblings. 


18 Maruts, scatter yourselves among all the peoples. Seek out, grab, and 
crush the demons who become birds and fly about at night, the ones 


who have injured the sacrifice of the gods. 


19 Roll the stone from the sky, generous Indra. Sharpen it completely 
when Soma has sharpened it. From in front, from behind, from below, 


from above, strike the demons with the mountain. 


20 There they go ! The dog-sorcerers!? are flying away. Viciously they 
wish to harm Indra, who cannot be harmed. Indra sharpens his 
weapon against the slanderers. Now let him loose his bolt at the 


SOrcerers. 


21 Indra shattered the sorcerers who snatched away the oblation and 
waylaid him. Indra splits them as an axe splits a tree, bursting apart 


the demons as if they were clay pots. 


22 Kill the owl-sorcerer, the owlet-sorcerer, the dog-sorcerer, the 
cuckoo-sorcerer, the eagle-sorcerer, the vulture-sorcerer.!! Indra, 
crush the demon to powder as if with a millstone. 


23 Do not let the demon of the sorcerers get close to us. Let the light!” 


blot out the fiends who work in couples. Let the earth protect us from 
earthly anguish, and the middle realm of space protect us from the 


anguish of the sky. 


24 Indra, kill the male sorcerer and the female who deceives by her 
power of illusion. Let the idol-worshippers sink down with broken 


necks; let them never see the rising sun. 


25 Look here, look there, Indra and Soma; stay awake! Hurl the weapon 


at the demons; hurl the thunderbolt at the sorcerers! 


NOTES 


1. A creature called Kimidin, who, according to the commentator, goes 
about saying, ‘What now?’ (kim-idānīm). The other demons in this 


hymn are generally identified as Raksases. 
. The thunderbolt. Cf. 8.14.14. 
. Probably charioteers, like the A$vins. 
. To death by serpents' bite, perhaps, or to the great serpent Vrtra. 


z 
3 
4 
5. Nirrti. 
6. Or the one who speaks spells of black magic. 
7 


. That is, I don’t worship false gods, so why do you punish me as if I 
did? 


8. Perhaps from ten generations of heroic sons, or from the assistance 


that ten heroes could render him in defence against the speaker. 
9. A witch or sorceress. 

10. Sorcerers who take the form of dogs, or werewolves. 

11. Sorcerers in the forms of various animals. 


12. The light of dawn, that will end the power of the night-roaming 


demons. 


10.165 The Dove of Death 


The dove, the messenger of the god of death, is driven from the house. 


1 Gods, a dove has come here seeking someone, sent as a messenger by 
Destruction.! We will sing against him; we will perform an expiation. 
Let all be well with our two-footed creatures, all be well with our four- 


footed creatures. 


2 Let the dove that has been sent to us be kind; gods, let the bird be 
harmless in our houses. Let the inspired Agni relish our oblation. Let 
the winged spear? spare us. 

3 Do not let the winged spear attack us; it settles by the fireplace in the 
kitchen. Let all be well with our cows and with our men; gods, do not 


let the dove harm us here. 


4 What the owl screeches is in vain; vain, too, the settling of the dove 
by the fire.? I bow low before Yama, before death, who sent this dove 


as a messenger. 


5 Drive the dove out, pushing him with a verse. Rejoicing in food, lead 
the cow around and wipe out all the evil traces. Let it^ fly forth, flying 


its best, and leave us strength to live. 


NOTES 


1. Nirrti. 
2. The dove is likened to a missile flying on wings. 


3. The bad omen of the owl’s screech and of the dove's entrance into 


the house are both made naught. 


4. The dove, who is to leave behind it the strength of those in the 


house as well as, perhaps, of the dove. 
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Atharva Veda (New Haven, Conn., 1961) 


APPENDIX 5 


Hymns Translated in This Volume, Listed in 
Numerical Order, with opening Sanskrit Phrase 


1.1 
1.26 
1.32 
1.35 
1.42 
1.50 
1.85 
1.92 
1.114 
1.116 
1.154 
1.160 
1.162 
1.163 
1.164 
1.165 
1.170 
1.171 
1.179 


Om Agnim ile 

vasisva hi miyedhya 

Indrasya nu viryani pra vocam 
hvayami Agnim prathamam svastaye 
sam Püsann adhvanas tira vy amho 
ud u tyam Jatavedasam devam vahanti ketavah 
pra ye šumbhante janayo na 

eta u tya Usasah 

ima rudraya tavase 

Nasatyabhyam barhir iva pra vrmje 
Visnor nu kam viryni pra vocam 

te hi dyavaprthivi 

mā no Mitro Varuno Aryamayur 

yad akrandah prathamam jayamana 
asya vamasya palitasya hotus 

kaya šubhā savayasah sanilah 

na nünam asti no $vah 

prati va ena namasaham emi 


pürvir aham šaradah šašramāņā 


99 

99 

148 
198 
193 
189 
165 
179 
224 
182 
225 
203 
89 

87 

71 

168 
170 
171 
250 


1.185 


2.12 
2.28 
2.33 
2.35 
2.38 


3.31 


4.5 

4.18 
4.26 
4.27 
4.58 


5.2 

5.40 
5.78 
5.83 
5.85 


6.9 
6.55 


^ 70 


katarā pūrvā kataraparayoh 


yo jāta eva prathamo manasvan devo 
idam kaver adityasya svarajo 

à te pitar Marutam 

upem asrksi vajayur vacasyam 


ud u sya devah Savitā 


$asad vahnir duhitur naptyam gad 


vaisvánaráya milhuse sajosáh kathá 
ayam panthā anuvittah purano 
aham Manut abhavam Sürya$caham 
garbhe nu sann anvesam avedam 


samudrad ürmir madhuman 


204 


160 
217 
221 
104 
195 


151 


112 
141 
128 
129 
126 


kumāram mata yuvatih samubdham guhā bibharti 101 


a yahy adribhih sutam somam somapate piba 


A$vinav eha gacchatam Nasatya 


acchā vada tavasam girbhir abhih 


pra samraje brhad arca gabhiram brahma 


aha$ca krsnam ahar arjunam ca 


ehi vàm vimuco napad 


187 
186 
172 
211 


115 
194 


2NA 


ghrtavati bhuvananam abhišriyorvī 
jimütasycva bhavati pratikam 


samudrajyesthah salilasya madhyat 


amīvahā vastospate vi$va rupany āvišan 

dhīrā tv asya mahinā janūmsi 

pra šundhyuvam Varuņāya presthām matim 
mo su Varuņa mrnmayam grham 

tisro vacah pra vada 

samvatsaram $a$ayana brahmana vratacarinah 


Indrāsomā tapatam raksa ubjatam 


yad Indrāham yathā tvam 
nahi vo asty arbhako 
svādor abhaksi vayasah 
ayam krtnur agrbhīto 


kanyā vāravāyatī somam api srutāvidat 


šišur na jāto 
nānānam vā u no dhiyo 


šaryaņāvati somam Indrah pibatu vrtrahā 


ekah samudro dharuno 


apo hi stha mayobhuvas 


ca UIJ 


10.10 
10.14 
10.16 
10.18 
10.28 
10.33 
10.34 
10.40 
10.51 
10.56 
10.58 
10.71 
10.72 
10.81 
10.82 
10.85 
10.86 
10.90 
10.94 
10.95 
10.97 
10.101 
10.102 
10.108 
10.109 


o cit sakhāyam sakhya 
pareyivamsam pravato mahir 
mainam Agne vi daho 

param mrtyo anu parehi 

vi$vo hy anyo arir ajagama 

pra ma yuyujre prayujo 

pravepa mā brhato madayanti 
ratharn yantam kuha 

mahat tad ulbam sthaviram 

idam ta ekam para u ta ekam 

yat te Yamam Vaivasvatam mano jagama 
Brhaspate prathamam vàco agram 
devanam nu vayam jānā pra vocama 
ya imā vi$va bhuvanani juhvad 
caksusah pita 

satyenottabhita bhūmih 

vi hi sotor asrksata nendram 
sahasrašīrsā purusah 

praite vadantu pra vayam vadama 
haye jaye manasa tistha 

ya osadhih pūrvā jata 
udbudhyadhvam samanasah sakhayah 
pra te ratham mithü krtam Indra 


kirn icchanti Sarama 


247 
43 
46 
52 
146 
64 
239 
264 
108 
93 
57 
61 
37 
35 
36 
267 
257 
29 
124 
252 
285 
66 
277 
156 
275 


te 'vadan prathama brahmakilbise 
na và u devah ksudham id vadham dadur 


iti va iti me mano 


. hiranyagarbhah samavartatagre 


ayam Vena$ codayat pr$nigarbha 
imam no Agne upa yajnam ehi 
aham Rudrebhir Vasubhiscaramy 
Ratri vyakhyad ayati purutra devy 
nasad asin no sad asit 

yo yajno vi$vatas tantubhis tata 
yasmin vrkse supala$e 

ke$y Agnim kešī visam 

imam khanamy osadhim 
aranyany aranyany 
$raddhayagnih samidhyate 

soma ekebhyah pavate 

ud asau süryo agad 

brahmanagnih samvidano 

apehi manasaspate 

devah kapota isito 

Vatasya nu mahimanam rathasya 
tvam tyam itato ratham Indra pravah 
a tvaharsam antar edhi dhruvas 


patangam aktam asurasya māyayā 


131 


190 
110 


199 


10.1 i m 291 
ee Visnur yonim kalpayatu 


10.190 rtam ca satyam cabhiddhat tapaso 34 


APPENDIX 6 


Index and Glossary 


above/below, 25, 77-8, 80, 116, 138, 150, 182, 295 
abundance, 129, 153, 183, 185, 196, 217; see also Purandhi 


Adhvaryus, Vedic priests who pressed the Soma and measured out the 
sacrificial area, 62, 131, 234 


Aditi, female principle of creation or infinity, mother of the Adityas, 16, 
28, 37—40, 68, 82, 92, 118, 122-3, 136, 141, 144, 190, 204-5, 215, 217, 
225, 238, 245 
Aditya, a solar god, 87 
Adityas, sons of Aditi, solar gods, 40, 63, 82-3, 190, 193, 249, 267 
adultery, 275-7 
Agastya, a Vedic sage and ascetic, 167-72, 250-52 
age, old, see life-span, old age 
Agha, a constellation of summer, 268 
Agni (‘Fire’), god of the sacrificial fire, the hearth, the cremation fire, 
lightning, and the sun, 28-9, 31, 33, 44, 46, 50—51, 59, 63-4, 66, 75, 77, 
80—83, 85, 88-9, 91-118, 121-2, 127-8, 131-2, 139, 143, 145, 152, 
154-6, 163, 177, 192, 197-8, 205, 268, 270-71, 288, 294 

child of the waters, 27, 104-7, 109, 231 

coaxed out of the water, 108-10 


cremation, 46-51, 216 


householder's fire, 50, 99, 102, 104, 197 
invoker (Hotr), 99-100; see also Invoker 
killer of demons, 292 
knower of creatures (Jatavedas), 46-51, 108-9, “4-15. 189 
lightning, 104, 107, 109 
lured from Vrtra, 110-12 
messenger of the gods, 272, 276 
oblation-eater, 31, 44, 46-51, 108-9, 296 
Of-all-men (Vaisvanara), 113, 116 
seed of, 27, 29 
sun, 75, 89, 103, 115 

ākbyāna, conversation hymn, setconversation 


ambrosia (amrta), 45, 55, 97, 102, 122-3, 136, 238; see also elixir of 


immortality amhas, see anguish 

androgyny, 82, 118, 123, 143, 163, 201, 204, 247, 264 

anger, 102, 134—5, 169, 171-2, 188, 209, 213-14, 221-4, 240-41, 293- 
4 

Angiras, a Vedic sage, 99, 153-5 

Angirasa, a descendant of Angiras, 288 

Angirases, a family of sages, 43-5, 99. 152. 155-9 

anguish (amhas), 16—17, 101, 118, 193, 218, 221, 286, 295; see also 


bond, enclosure 
animals, see beasts 


anointing, 30, 52, 127, 179, 193, 242, 259, 268, 271, 274 


antelope, 87, 238; see also deer, gazelle 
ant, 50 
Anustubh, a Vedic metre, 33, 111 


Apala (‘Unprotected’), a young woman rejected by her husband and 
restored by Indra, 81, 139, 246, 256-7 


Apam Napat (‘Child of the Water’), a form of fire as lightning born from 
the clouds, 104-7; see also Agni 


Apsaras (‘Moving in the Waters’), heavenly nymph, companion of the 


Gandharvas, see nymph 

Arranger, see Dhātr 

Arjika, a mountain where Soma is found, 133; 

Arjuna (‘ Silvery '), father of Kutsa, 128 

Arjuni, a summer constellation, 268 

army, 29, 157, 161, 222, 237, 241 

armour, 67, 231, 236-8 

arm (limb), 28, 31, 35, 37, 165, 196, 237; see also hand 

arms, see weapon 

arrow, 53-4, 63, 157, 182, 222, 236-8, 253, 259; see also bow 

art, 34, 37, 103, 131, 166, 196, 200, 203, 218, 23;, 269; see also Rbhus, 
Tvastr, VisVakarman 

Aryaman ('Companion'), an Aditya, god of formal hospitality, 89, 92, 
100, 196, 211, 269-71 

Aryan ('Noble'), Indo-European tribe that invaded India, 112, 129, 145, 
148, 156, 162, 262, 278, 280 


asceticism, see chastity, heat 
ashes, 54 
Asuras, at first sky gods, later demonic rivals of the gods (Devas), 29, 
36-7, 70, 95, 106, 110-12, 123, 185, 189, 193, 198-9, 211-12, 218, 
222-3, 287; see also demons, Raksases 
A$vattha, the sacred fig tree, 285, 287 
A$vins (‘Horsemen’), twin sons of the Sun, physicians and rescuers of 
men, 63, 78, 93, 124, 131, 177, 181-7, 94-5, 264-6, 291 

suitors of Sürya, 267-74 


Atbarva Veda, the last of the four Vedas, containing magic spells, 64, 
261, 274, 283, 289 


Atharvans, priests of the fire and of Soma, 44-5, 183 
ātman, the soul or breath, 48, 66; see also breath, soul 


Atri (‘Devourer’), a Vedic priest rescued by the A$vins, 102, 139, 177, 
182, 185-9, 266 


autumn, often symbolic of the entire year, 30, 52, 102, 142, 161, 175, 


250, 271; see also seasons 

Avesta, the sacred book of the Indo-Iranians, 15, 104 

axe, 90—91, 147, 150, 295 

axle, 77-8, 268 

Ayasyas, a family of Vedic sages, 157 

banner, 179, 189, 269, 290 

battle, 23, 54, 146, 157, 161, 166, 170, 184, 236-7, 253, 277, 279 
beast (pasu), 30, 49-50, 138, 222, 226, 242, 271 


sacrificial, 31—2, 37; see also victim 
two-footed and four-footed, seefoot 


See also ant, antelope, bee, bird, boar, buffalo, bull, cow, deer, dog, 
donkey, dragon, eagle, elephant, fox, frog, gazelle, goat, horse, jackal, 


lion, monkey, rabbit, rat, serpent, sheep, snake, steer, wolf 
beauty, 183, 265-6, 271, 275; see also fortune 
bed, 52, 67, 248, 252, 265, 289-90 
bee, 265 
beheading, 139, 158, 185 
bellow, 103, 123-5, 127, 146, 173, 191, 251, 260, 278; see also lowing 
belly, 90, 146, 149, 194, 260 
Bhaga (‘Luck’), an Aditya, 63, 197, 269-70 

incarnation of a woman’s good fortune in marriage, see fortune 
Bharadvaja, a priest, 183, 185 
Bhrgus, a priestly clan, 44-5 
Bhujyu, a man resucued by the A$vins, 130-31, 182, 185, 265 
bird, 40, 50, 65, 71, 73-4, 76, 78, 80-81, 87-8, 97, 113-15, 117, 129, 
165, 182-3, 190-93, 196, 199, 217, 235, 242, 252-4, 286, 294, 296; see 
also eagle, goose, owl, swan 
birth, 37-40, 43, 52, 56, 63, 76-8, 87, 94, 101-6, 117-18, 141-6, 152, 
169, 186-7, 204, 231, 261, 291 

circular, 16, 26, 38—9, 107 

See also embryo, pregnancy, rebirth, womb 


blindness, 77, 121, 183; see also eye 


blinking, 27, 34, 78, 218, 248 

blood, 76, 270, 273-4 

boar, 147, 224, 259, 289 

boat, see ship 

body, 44, 47-51, 54, 61, 94-5. 106, 108, 135, 138, 157, 175, 214, 224, 

231, 236-7, 248, 250, 253-4, 270, 285, 294; see also corpse 

bond, 25-6, 87-8, 91, 102, 135, 184, 212, 214, 217-18, 269-70, 279, 

286; see also anguish, freedom, snare, thread 

bone, 48, 54, 76, 81 

booty, 161, 278; see also prize, riches 

bow, 53, 63, 109, 129, 222, 236-8;see also arrow 

bowl, 68, 79, 83, 91, 119, 121-4, 142, 149, 203, 23 3; see also cup, pot 

Brahmanas, sacrificial ritual texts, 48, 85, 252, 255-6 

Brahmanaspati, see Brhaspati 

Brahmin, sacrificial priest, 31-2, 62-3, 232—5, 237, 268, 275-7 
responsible for preventing and mending errors, 62, 92, 126, 235, 286 
See also priest 

breast, 81, 179, 279; see also udder 

breath, 25-7, 63, 76, 160, 162, 176, 268 


breathlessness, 125, 166, 188, 251 of life, 28, 31, 44, 47—9, 52, 57-8, 
79, 175 


Brhaspati (‘Lord of Sacred Speech9), priest among the Vedic gods, 33, 
38, 43, 45, 61-62, 64, 156-7, 238, 275-7, 286, 288 


Brhatī, a Vedic metre, 33 


bride/bridegroom, 246, 264, 268; 
see also marriage, wedding 
bridle, 53, 90, 125; see also reins 


brother, 37, 76, 108—9, 114, 155, 170, 185, 211, 214, 240. 265, 271-2, 
292 and sister, 195, 247-50 


Budha, son of Soma, a king, 277 

buffalo, 80, 109, 117, 126, 133, 143, 147, 186, 191 

bull, 73, 80, 103-4, 106, 113-15, 122-5, 127, 143, 146-7, 149, 154, 
161, 165, 168-9, 172-5, 183-4, 188, 203, 215, 221-2, 226-7, 232, 251, 
260, 266, 277—281, 289; see also calf, cow, tfsan 

butter, 30, 32-3, 36-7, 44, 51-5, 75, 80, 105-6, 109-10, 113, 117, 119, 
122, 126-8, 153, 165, 173, 181, 206-7, 254 

calf, 75-4. 76-8, 141, 147, 150, 174, 191, 214, 218, 233, 290 

Caranyu, a nymph, companion of Urvasi, 253 

cart, 179, 235, 237, 242, 257, 260, 277-81; see also chariot 

chant (sáman), 30, 32-3, 56-7, 168-9; see also song 

chariot, 55-7, 65-7, 69, 73, 76-7, 87, 92, 103, 109, 129, 131, 135, 147. 
154. 156, 158, 161, 165, 168, 176, 181-4, 189—90, 195, 198, 237, 248, 
253, 257, 265, 268, 277-81; see also cart 


charioteer, 33, 101-4, 152, 154, 162, 173, 185, 194-5, 203, 237, 266, 
277-81 


chastity, 250, 276 
Chicika, a kind of bird, 242 
child, 22, 27, 52, 122, 125, 180, 183, 221-2, 224, 240, 268-9; see also 


birth, daughter, descendant, 
offspring, son 
of the waters, see Agni 
childbirth, see birth 
cloak, 76, 79, 91, 117, 137, 183, 253;see also hiding, robe 


cloud, 39, 81, 122-4, 132, 172, 174-5, 182, 191, 211, 236 colour, 77, 
102, 106, 108, 111-12, 115, 154, 180, 191, 203, 270 


bay, 65, 91, 93, 125, 135, 168, 188, 190, 198 

black, 50, 198, 200 

brown, 240-41 

chestnut, 127, 165 

dapple, 80, 89, 114, 165, 167, 191, 203; see also Prsni 
golden, see gold 

green, 124, 233-4 

grey, 73, B1, 102, 270 

purple, 270 

red, 117, 124, 137, 176, 253, 269-70 

red-gold, 179-80 

roan, 91, 93 

rose, 153-4 

tawny, 67, 122, 125, 133, 179, 221-2, 224, 259, 285, 288 
white, 115, 123, 130, 182, 198, 222, 288 

yellow, 80, 125, 190 


contest, 35, 61, 63, 112-17, 165, 233, 236, 251, 258, 277-81; seealso 
battle, prize, rival 

conversation (akbyana), 108-10, 146-8, 156-8, 168-71, 245-55, 259- 
61, 277-81 

cooking, 47, 49, 80, 90, 92, 124, 143, 162, 260; see also eating, food 
corpse, 44—51, 55-6; see also body 

cow, 17, 22, 30, 50, 61, 67-83, 87-9, 105, 113-15, 122-4, 127, 131, 
134, 142-3, 149—58, 165, 167, 179, 184, 203, 211, 224, 227, 233, 237, 
253, 265-6, 268, 279-81, 285, 290, 294, 296;see also bull, calf, milk, 
udder 


cowherd, 79, 82, 102, 104, 157, 193, 200, 224 

cowpen, 67-8, 77, 147, 179, 265, 285; see also enclosure 
crocodile, 147 

cup, 50, 66-7, 130, 138; see also bowl, pot 

Cyavana, a man rescued by the A$vins, 183, 185 
Dadhikra, a divine horse, 66, 85, 93 


Dadhyanc (‘Sprinkled Curds’), son of an Atharvan priest, given a horse- 
head by the A$vins, 183, 185 


Daksa (‘Clever’), male principle of creation, 16, 28-9, 38-40, 118 
Danavas, demons, 151 

dance, 39-40, 52, 111, 124, 179, 245 

danger, 43, 95, 108, 119, 141, 209, 218, 246, 253, 270, 276; see also 


fear 


Dānu, mother of the Danavas and of Vrtra, 150-51, 161 


darkness, 25, 36, 77, 80, 99, 108, no, 116, 124, 135, 150, 152, 154, 
179-80, 188, 190, 198-200, 215, 292-3; see also light Dasas (‘Slaves’), 
native enemies of the Aryans, 112, 142, 150-51, 161-2, 278-80 


Dasyus, native enemies of the Aryans and of the Vedic gods, 160—62; see 


also slave 

daughter, 39, 125, 135, 152, 183, 191 

and father, see father 

Dawn (Usas), 57, 66, 71-2, 74-5, 81, 85, 95, 113-15, 122, 136, 139, 
152, 154, 161, 172, 176-181, 199, 211, 215, 217-18, 250, 253, 265, 
269, 290 


day, 26, 33-4, 37, 44-6, 52-3, 116, 153, 190, 204, 215; see also night 
death, 25, 27, 39-58, 68, 74-5, 91-4, 108, 134, 204, 216-17, 254-5, 
294, 296; see also corpse, funeral, immortality, killing, Yama 
debt, 95, 200, 218, 241 
deeds, evil, 121, 214, 259, 287-8, 293; see also sin 
good, 44—5, 49, 51, 61, 138, 152-3, 166, 179, 206, 254, 269 
heroic, 166, 182-4, 211-12, 226 
deer, 124, 168, 237; see also antelope, gazelle 
defloration, 246, 273-4 
demons, 28, 44-5, 103-4, 152, 156, 173, 188, 199, 223, 255, 270, 285, 
292-6; see also Asuras, Raksases 
descendant, 48-9, 255; see also child, grandson, offspring, son 
desire, 25, 28, 117, 125, 133-4, 157-8, 166, 171, 196, 235-6, 240, 248, 
251, 253, 266, 270, 285, 287 


Destruction (Nirrti), 53-4, 79, 245, 248, 254, 287, 294-7 
Devas, gods, passim, 


dharma, the Law, the archetypal patterns of nature and society, 51, 70; 


see also Law 
Dhātr ((Arranger'), personification of creation, 34, 52, 291 


Dhisana, name of the bowl of Soma or the bowl of sky and earth, 


abundance, 156 

dhruvam, firm or steadfast, 64; see also sky and earth (separated) 

dice, 214, 239-42; see also gambling 

digging, 21, 67-8, 183, 232, 251, 286, 289 

disease, 52, 121, 125, 135, 161, 198, 216-17, 221, 256-7, 270, 285-88, 
2027 

dismemberment, 29-32, 47, 63, 91-2; see also beheading 

distance, 22, 58, 77, 80, 108, 116, 122, 157-8, 179-80, 189, 198, 205, 
221, 231, 254, 286-7, 290 Diti, rival wife of Aditi, mother of demons, 68 
Divodasa Atithigva, mortal friend and ally of Indra, 129-30, 183, 185 
dog, 32, 43-4, 46, 70, 143, 212, 259, 288-9, 295;see also Sarama 
dolphin, 183 

dome of the sky, see sky 

donkey, 92-3, 182, 185, 260 

dragon, 148—51, 168; see also serpent, snake 

dream, 212-13, 218, 287-8; see also sleep 

drink, 43-5, 49-50, 55, 66-7, 76, 125, 131, 146, 150. 161, 173, 184, 
261, 266-7, 294; see also ecstasy, Soma, Svadha, wine 


droit de seigneur, 266—7, 273, 275; see also defloration 

drought, 152, 155; see also rain 

drugs, 137-8, 221-2, 224, 231, 285-7; see also poison 

dust, 39, 176, 198-9; see also mist 

dwelling, 50, 56, 196, 215, 226-7, 28;; see also home, house, nest 


Dyaus, the sky father, usually paired with earth as DyavaPrthivi, 201; see 
also sky 


eagle; 87, 124, 128-32, 143, 147, 151, 186, 191, 198-9, 237, 295 
ear, 31, 52, 61, 116, 236, 254, 291; see also hearing 
earth, 30, 35, 38-9, 41, 45-9, 53, 57, 81, 114, 129, 198 
mother, 53, 76, 79, 165 
and sky, see sky 
eating, 30, 45, 47, 49-50, 5 5, 78, 80, 82, 124-5, 147. 188, 242, 254, 
267, 293; see also food 
eclipse, 187-8 
ecstasy of Soma (mada), 103, 123-4, 129-38, 147, 159, 165-7, 169, 
188, 205, 232, 240 
egg, 27, 40 
elephant, 265 


elixir of immortality (amrta), 102, 128; see also ambrosia, immortality, 
Soma 

embryo, 26-8, 36, 51, 76-7, 79, 83, 102, 106, 109, 152, 173-4, 176, 
191, 204, 291-2; see also womb 

enclosure, 67-8, 127, 133, 150, 157, 179, 184-7; see also anguish, bond, 


cowpen, fort 
enemy, 37, 61, 102-3, 121, 127, 129, 135, 147, 149-51, 154, 161, 168, 
190, 215, 236-8, 253, 259—61, 278, 291, 294; see also hatred, rival, 


stranger 
Etaša, a dappled horse, 93 
evil, 65, 103, 114, 121, 157, 173-4, 194, 196, 198, 204-5, 231, 237, 
270-71, 292-5, 296 
childbirth, 142 
deeds, see deeds, sin 
paths, 56, 142 
existence, 25, 28-9, 118, 161 
eye, 20, 30-31, 33-5, 44, 49, 52, 61, 77, 116, 131, 180, 183, 188-91, 
193, 196, 198-9, 218, 248, 271, 279, 287, 289, 293; see also seeing 
face, 102, 106, 114-15, 127, 166, 180, 190, 204, 215, 236 
failure, 121, 218 
faith, 59, 70—71, 133, 140, 161, 166 
falsehood, 105, 111, 154, 194, 211, 231-2, 247-9, 293-5; see also 
speech, truth 
fame, 62-3, 129, 148, 166, 169, 172, 
180, 203, 206, 278 
father, 22, 33, 35-6, 43-5, 55-6, 63-5, 76-9, 94-5, 107, 125, 153, 266 
and daughter, 74, 79, 81-3, 152, 154-5, 237, 256-7, 269 
and son, 27, 55-7, 77, 82, 94—5, 99-104, 110-11, 116, 135, 143, 
174—5.183, 222, 233, 237, 254, 259, 268, 274; see also parent, rejection 


Fathers (pitrs), manes, 33, 43-51.53. 55-6. 93-5, 135-6, 237; see also 


Yama 


fear, 29, 116, 135, 150, 157, 162, 166, 172-3, 186, 218, 241-2; see also 


danger 

feather, 37, 53-4, 130, 235, 238 

filter, 119, 122-3, 154; see also sieve 

finding, 108-11, 121, 134, 152, 180, 188, 191; see also hiding 

finger, 30, 67-8, 107, 126, 241, 259 

fite, see Agni 

flaw, 50, 90-91, 142, 270 

flower, 61-2, 269, 285 

flying, 45, 116, 129, 138, 165, 173, 186, 191, 217, 224, 237-8, 285-6, 
296; see also bird 

food, 30-31, 45, 55, 62-3, 68, 81, 87, 90, 100, 105-6, 114, 117, 122, 
125, 134, 146-7, 174, 179, 182, 201, 207, 213, 224, 242, 288, 296; see 
also eating 

fool, 76, 113, 129, 147, 251, 254; see also wisdom 

foot (pada), 30-31, 75-8, 87, 91, 113-15, 126, 135, 143, 147, 150, 182, 
185, 194, 198-9, 204, 225-7, 270, 278 


two-foot and four-foot, 27, 69, 80, 224, 271, 286, 296 
footprint, 52-3, 75-6, 81, 113-14. 193 

forest, 30, 88—9, 242; see also tree, wood 

fort, 67-8, 105, 129 fortune, good, 68-9, 78, 180, 194, 196, 205, 271 
of husband's love, 180, 246, 257, 260, 269-71, 290-91 

fountain, 66-8, 117, 123, 166, 218, 226; see also well 

fox, 147 


freedom, 16, 102, 105, 125, 134-7, 153, 166, 179, 183, 204, 214-15, 
217-18, 269; see also anguish 


friend, 35, 59, 61-2, 68-9, 78, 100-101, 106-7, 111, 134-5, 138, 143, 
146, 153-4, 157, 169, 171, 176, 188, 195, 205, 209, 211, 213, 215, 218, 
236, 238, 241, 247, 254, 260, 265-6, 269, 271, 288; see also enemy 
frog, 50-51, 232-5 

fruit, 78, 153, 242, 285 

fuel, see kindling, sticks 

funeral, 43-55, 94-5, 274 

future, 78, 82, 218, 247; see also past 

gambling, 161, 180, 211, 239-42, 278; see also debt, dice 

Gandharva, demigod and companion of the nymphs, see youth (divine) 
Gāthā, Vedic song, 272 

Gayatri, a Vedic metre, 33, 45, 78, 82 

gazelle, 127, 165, 186, 253; see also antelope, deer 

generosity, 35, 59, 65, 68-70, 106, 121, 123, 133, 139, 142, 146, 153, 
159, 171, 179, 205, 114, 218, 222, 224, 234, 278; see also gift, patron 


Ghosā, a woman for whom the A$vins found a husband, 246, 264-6 
gift, 56-7, 113, 115, 123, 153-4, 160, 162, 166, 169, 172, 180, 204, 
215, 240; see also generosity, prize 

girth, 67, 125, 249, 293 

goad, see whip 

goat, 30, 49, 88—90, 92, 195, 216, 234; see also scapegoat 

god, passim 

goddess, 231-2, 253, 285; see also Aditi, Dawn, Diti, Night 

gold, 26-7, 87, 89, 91, 102, 106, 127, 166, 169, 181, 183, 191, 194, 
198-9, 222, 235-6, 269, 291 

goose, 88; see also swan 

Gotama, a sage rescued by the Maruts, 166-7, 182, 185 

Gotamas, a family of Vedic sages, 180 

gown, see robe 


grandchild, grandson, 105, 123, 180, 222, 224, 247, 271; see also 


descendant, offspring 
Granthini, name of a nymph, companion of Urvasi, 253 
grass, 30, 32 , 43-4, 80, 90, 100, 103, 165, 182, 194, 279 
hair, 190, 238, 259 
braided, 195, 224, 279 
genital, 235, 257, 260 
horse-, 150 
long, 80, 137-8, 279 
halves (of the world), 77, 79, 117, 122, 131, 142, 153, 160, 165, 179, 


203-4, 206-7, 211, 213; see also sky and earth 

hand, 67-9, 78, 90, 127, 150, 183, 190, 196, 198-9, 222, 240, 270, 276, 
285 

happiness, 50, 63, 67, 80, 94, 99, 160, 166, 195, 197, 224, 227, 255, 
261, 266, 285, 287 

harnessing, 16, 65-6, 77, 108-10, 125, 161, 168, 179-81, 235; see also 
bridle, reins, un harnessing, yoking 

hatred, 17, 29, 53, 63, 105, 121, 134, 190, 209, 221, 240-41, 266, 288, 
293-4; see also enemy 

head, 30-31, 63, 76, 79, 87, 90, 114, 126, 142, 183, 259; see also 
beheading 

hearing, 63, 176, 267-8; see also ear 

heart, 25, 28, 35--6, 57-8, 62, 108-9, 117, 121, 123, 127, 135, 150, 
152-3, 171, 175, 183, 191, 193, 211, 213, 237, 240, 249, 251, 253-4, 
266, 268, 271, 286, 290, 293; see also mind 

heat (tapas), 25-6, 34, 49-50, 54-5, 77, 101, 133-4, 137-8, 162, 222, 
234, 267, 293 

heaven, 26, 44—5, 118, 129, 133, 165, 255, 276; see also path, sky 

Hell, 65, 113-15, 292-6 

help, 22, 28, 35, 81, 111, 116, 121-2, 133, 136, 153, 159, 161, 166, 
184, 186, 194, 198, 204-5, 215, 221, 225, 232, 265 

herdsman, see cowherd 

hero, 53-4, 80, 99, 130, 133, 139, 143-4, 148-50, 153, 165-6. 179-80, 
182-3, 205, 211, 217, 221, 224, 247, 252-3, 259-60, 265, 279, 291, 


294; see also deeds, heroic 


hiding, 35, 76, 79-80, 108-11, 114, 116-18, 123, 127, 141, 150, 157, 
159, 183, 188, 234, 267-8, 294—5; see also finding, secret 
Hiranyagarbha (‘Golden Embryo’), a name of the Creator, 26-8 
home, 44—5, 56, 184, 199, 253, 257; see also dwelling, house, nest 
honey, 45, 54-5, 117, 122, 124-7, 130, 134, 143, 153, 174-5, 183, 191, 
206, 226, 232, 240, 265 
hoof, 87, 173, 182, 237; see also foot, kg 
horn, 89, 103, 113, 126, 146, 151, 227, 238, 260, 278, 289 
horse, 17, 22, 30, 53, 65-7, 76-7, 85-95, 104-9, 115, 122-5, 127, 131, 
161, 165, 168, 171, 173, 180, 182-3, 188, 195-6, 198, 211, 221, 224, 
235-7, 240-41, 253, 265, 277-81, 287, 293-4 

mare, 91-2, 94-5, 117, 183, 190, 253-4, 285 

stallion, 54, 79, 91, 138, 165, 173, 249, 261-3, 293 
Hotr (‘Invoker’), a Vedic priest, see Invoker 
house, 41, 50, 53-4, 99, 105, 115, 132, -165, 196, 204-5, 231, 239, 
241-2, 254, 257, 261, 265-6, 269-70, 288-9, 296; see also dwelling, 


home, nest 
of Varuna, 212, 215-17 
Hradecaksus, a nymph, companion of Urvasi, 253 
hunger, 68—9, 76, 81, 194, 196; see also eating, food, thirst 
hunter, 109, 127, 196, 242, 265, 286 
husband, 52-3, 159, 183, 185, 196, 246-9, 265-6, 268-71, 289-292; see 


also rejection, wife 


Iļa/Iļā, father or mother of Purüravas, 255-6 


immortality, 15, 17, 25, 27, 30, 39, 45, 48, 50, 78-80, 110, 116, 119, 
126, 133-5, 153, 191, 198, 204-5, 224, 247, 253-4, 262; see also death 
impotence, 183, 185-7, 246, 264, 281; see also steer, virility 

incest, 74, 79, 81-3, 139, 152, 154-5, 195. 247-50; see also brother, 


father, mother 
Indra, king of the gods, 16, 23, 26, 28, 33, 46, 63-8, 78, 80, 85, 87-9. 
93, 99, 102, 110-12, 119, 123-63, 271, 293-5 

and Apala, 139, 256-7 

beheads the sacrifice, 138, 158-9 

is born, 31, 82, 141-5 

chastises his son, 146-8 

drinks Soma, 132-4, 139, 142, 149-50, 188-9 

and the eagle, 128-31 

finds the sun, 102, 177, 187-9 

frees the cows, 127-8, 139, 148, 151-6, 238 

kills Vrtra, 139, 142-4, 148-51, 156, 168-70, 232 

lures Agni from Vrtra, 110—12, 139 

and the Maruts, 139 

and Mudgala, 278-81 

and Vrsakapi, 257-64 
Indrani, wife of Indra, 257-64, 289-91 
injury, 52-3, 105, 125, 135, 154, 217, 221-2, 224, 238, 285-6, 293-5 
Invoker (Hotr), 62, 90, 92, 109, 116, 126, 206; see also Agni(‘Invoker’) 
iron, 129, 183, 238 inspiration, 17, 55, 61, 80, 90, 97, 103, 115-16, 


121, 123, 125, 128, 134, 152, 169, 180, 191, 203, 226, 233, 206, 268, 
278, 296 


jackal, 50, 147, 254, 256; see also wolf 

Jagat/Jagatī, a Vedic metre, 33, 78 

Jahnavī, wife of the sage Jahnu, 184-5 

Jāhusa, a man protected by the Aāvins, 185 

Jatavedas, see Agni ('Knower of Creatures’) 

jaw, 124, 142, 288; see also mouth 

journey, 56-7, 77, 82, 108-9, 125, 157.183, 193-5, 213, 265.268-9 
Juhü, a spoon used in the Soma sacrifice, 91, 154—5, 184, 276-7 
Kali, the losing throw at dice, 239-241 

Kaksivat, a Vedic sage, 123-4, 128, 130, 182 

karma, 51 

kavi, see poet 

Kavyas, a family of priests and poets, 43, 45 

Kesin (‘Having Long Hair’), a Vedic sage, 137-8 

Khela, a man assisted by the A$vins, 183, 185 

killing, 88, 91, 110-11, 139, 145, 148-51, 161, 166, 169-70, 173-4, 
188, 211, 221—5, 242, 260, 268, 271, 278, 285, 291-4; see also death 
kindling, 66, 70, 135; see also sticks 

king, 27, 44, 59, 64-6, 101, 103, 111, 116, 121, 151, 166, 176, 183, 
188, 203, 211, 216, 218, 232, 236, 240, 253, 265, 275-7, 285-6, 293-4 
knife, 67-8, 147 


knowledge, see wisdom 


Krša, a Vedic sage rescued by the A$vins, 265 
Kršanu (‘Bending the Bow’), a demonic archer guarding the Soma, 129 
Kunamnama, a female deity, perhaps a hunchback, 138 
Kuru$ravana, a king, 64-6 
Kutsa, a mortal friend of enemy of Indra, his charioteer, 128, 130, 265 
lameness, 121, 135, 216; see also foot, leg 
language, see speech 
lap, of Aditi, 118, 122, 215 

of battles, 236 

of Nirrti, 254, 294 

of parents, 117, 204, 236-7 

of Savitr, 198 

of the stars, 267 

of waters, 106 

of women, 266 
Law (dharma, rta, vrata), 28, 31-2, 35, 80, 90, 102, 111, 121, 127-8, 
135, 152-3, 173, 176, 180-84, 196, 203, 206, 209, 216, 218, 233, 240, 
251, 267, 269; see also Order 
leather bag/cask/skin, 113-15, 123-4, 165, 173, 211, 216-17, 233, 238 
leg, 38-40, 69, 87, 183; see also foot 
licking, 106-7, 143, 191-2; .fee alsosucking 
life's breath, see breath 
life-span (ayus), 17, 44, 49—50, 52, 109, 121, 127, 135, 154, 180, 183-4, 
224, 234, 254, 266, 269, 


271, 285-6, 294 light, 26, 36, 41, 57, 94-5, 103, 111, 113, 115-16, 121, 
133-4, 152, 159, 174-5, 179, 181, 190, 295; see also darkness 
lightning, 79, 107, 150, 174-6, 252-4 

lion, 147, 173, 227 

Lopamudra, wife of the sage Agastya, 246-7, 250-52, 281 

lover, 119, 124—5, 176, 180, 191, 195, 236, 240, 253-4, 260, 262, 288, 
292 

lowing, 78-80, 131, 149, 191, 233-4, 253; see also bellow 

luck, see fortune 

magic, 81, 102-3, 111, 117-18, 149-151, 160, 186, 188, 193, 203, 211, 
252, 265, 267-8, 270, 283-95; see also sorcerer, witch 

magician, 39—40, 149; see also sorcerer, witch 

malevolence, malice, see hatred 

Man, see Purusa 

manas, see heart, mind 

Manas, a family of generous patrons, 172 

mane (of horse), 87—9, 160; see also horn 

mankind, 123, 129, 150, 181, 190, 201, 206-7; see also Manu, Purusa 


Manu, eponymous ancestor of mankind, 22, 40, 100-101, 108-9, 128, 
130, 151, 170, 222-4, 247, 261 


Manya, a poet, 169 

mare, see horse 

marriage, 52, 245, 264-74, 292; see also wedding 
Martanda' (‘Born of a Dead Egg’), the sun, 38—40, 144 


Maruts, storm gods, companions of Indra, 89, 93, 123, 129, 139, 145, 
152, 163, 165-74, 185, 189, 212, 221-5, 249, 260, 262, 294 
Matali, a charioteer of Indra, 43, 45 
Matari$van, assistant and messenger of Agni, 80, 271, 276 
measuring, 28-9, 62, 94, 111, 160, 180, 203, 211, 218, 227 
medicine, see drugs 
mercy, 65, 121, 135, 171, 179, 199, 213, 216-17, 222-5, 241 
metaphor, 71-6, 85 
metre, 30, 32, 33, 45, 78, 267-8, 271; see also Anustubh, Gayatri, Jagat, 
Narasamei, Raibhi, Tristubh 
milk, 67, 69, 76, 78-9, 82, 105-7, 122-5, 130, 153, 175, 184, 203, 206, 
211,231 
mind (manas), 25, 31, 33, 36—7, 55—8, 62, 65, 76, 78, 116—17, 138, 169, 
171, 237, 247, 249, 253, 268, 287 

of one, 66, 113, 181, 184, 254, 268 

See also heart 
mist, 36-7, 39, 150, 154, 160; see also dust 
Mitra, god of intimate friendship, closely linked with Varuna, 33, 63, 80, 
89, 100, 108-9, 114-15, 189, 196, 198, 211, 225, 248, 268, 276 
Mitratithi, a king, 65-7 
monkey, 257-64 
month, 142, 153, 187, 291 
moon, 26, 31, 34, 267, 269, 273, 289 
mortal, 48, 71, 74—5, 79-80, 82-3, 87, 102, 113, 116, 127, 135, 180, 


198, 206, 224, 247, 251, 253-4, 271 
mother, 40, 53, 76-7, 125, 152, 175, 179, 191, 231, 242, 285, 288 
and son, 101-4, 141-6, 150, 195-6, 237, 239-41 
See also parent, rejection 
mountain, 28, 52, 58, 64, 124-6, 142, 147, 149, 152-3, 160-62, 166, 
184, 211, 218, 226, 293-5; see also Arjika, Müjavant, Šaryaņāvat 
mouth, 31, 35, 79, 90, 114, 124, 150, 183, 238, 256—7, 265, 290 
Mudgala, a Vedic sage, 246, 277-81 
Mūjavant, a mountain where Soma grows, 240 
Naciketas, a young Vedic sage, 56 
nakedness, 65, 121, 137-8, 252, 261 
name, 36, 61, 76, 106, 117, 126, 191, 204, 222, 233, 237, 290, 292 
Namuci, a demon slain by Indra and the Maruts, 161 
Nārāšāmšī (‘Praise of Men’), a Vedic metre, 197, 267 


Nasatyas (‘Unfailing’, ‘Nose-born’, *Not-untrue"), a name of the A$vins, 
182-4, 187 


nature, 49, 79-80, 111 

Navagvas, a family of priests, 44—5, 157 

nave, 73, 76-7, 81, 256-7 

navel, 31, 36-7, 73, 79, 117, 122, 126, 204 

neighing, 87, 237; see also bellow 

nest, 66, 117-18, 168, 191, 196 night, 25-6, 34, 44—5, 184, 189-90, 
196, 198-200, 254 


Nirrti (Destruction', ‘Chaos’), agoddess, see Destruction 


noose, 215; see also bond, snare numbers, 72-3 

1: 27-8, $5-6, 45—6, 56, 69—70, 76, 80-81; see also One 

2: 27-8, 30-31, 36, 44, 46, 67, 69—70, 80, 126; see also halves 

3:45-7, 69-70, 76-7, 81, 90, 108, no, 123, 126-7, 149, 182, 225-7, 
268 

4: 27, 44, 46, 57, 69—70, 123, 126, 254, 258; see also foot., quarters 

5:77, 110, 131 3: 45- 

6, 76-7, 182 

7: 31, 33, 35-7, 39-40, 76-7, 110, 114, 117-18, 126, 150, 161, 186, 
190, 198, 265-6; see also Saptavadhri, Seven Sages 

8: 39-40, 80, 198 

9: 80 

10: 30, 67, 108, 125, 187, 271, 291, 294 

12: 77, 81 

15: 260 

20: 260-61 

21: 31 


33:22 


34: 91-2 

40: 161 

50: 240 

99: 129, 151 

100: 52, 65, 123-4, 127, 129, 142, 175, 221, 234, 251, 271, 279, 


285-6 


101:33 


107: 285 

108: 12 

360: 81 

720: 77 

1,000: 30, 53-5, 65, 101, 113, 123-4, 142, 166, 182, 184, 215, 234, 
278-9, 285, 289 

1,001:129 

nymph (Apsaras), 138, 190, 252-6 
oblation, 27-8, 30, 35, 43-51, 55-7, 63-4, 70, 81, 87, 90, 100-101, 
103-4, 106, 108-9, 111, 123, 129, 136, 153, 172, 176, 195, 206, 221, 
224, 237, 255, 260, 265, 291, 295 
ocean, 28, 34, 38-9, 57, 63, 80, 87-8, 105, 117-18, 126-7, 138, 149, 
182, 187, 191, 193, 211, 215, 232, 247, 276, 289 
offspring, 52, 79, 94—5, 106, 123, 153, 180, 206, 270-71, 292, 294; see 
also child, descendant 
old age, 52-3, 64—6, 70, 76-7, 102, 108-9, 125, 180, 182, 184, 250, 
260, 270—71; see also life-span 
One, 35-6, 73, 75-7, 80 
Order (dbarma, ta), 34, 52, 54-5, 74-7, 79-81, 87, 94, 99, 113-15, 118, 
122-4, 188, 190, 193 3, 203, 217-18, 237; see also Law, truth 
ox, 125, 193-4, 203, 217-18, 237 


owl, 294-6 
pada, see foot, path 
Panis (‘Misers’), demons and indigenous enemies of the invading Aryans, 
127-8, 150-51, 156-8 
paradox, 16, 18, 25-6, 32, 226-7; see also riddle 
parent, 17, 88, 114, 201, 203-5, 224, 235-6, 240, 254, 256, 264, 271, 
289; see also father, mother Parjanya, god of fructifying rain, 107, 118, 
122, 124, 133-4, 163, 166, 172-5, 233, 238-9; see also rain 
Parna, a large-leaved sacred tree, 285, 287 
Paršu (‘Rib’), a daughter of Manu, 65, 261, 264 
past, 33, 35, 58, 78, 218, 251, 260; see also future 
pašu, see beast, victim 
path, 33, 56, 61, 69, 117, 152, 158, 165, 176, 193-4, 199, 261, 266 
of birth, 142-3 
to heaven, 43-5, 52, 90-91, 108, 118, 129-30, 153, 268 
right/wrong, 22, 35, 44, 94-5, 114, 122, 152, 158, 184, 191, 206, 
237, 269-70 
of the sun, 77, 79-80, 87-8, 117, 181 
patron, 35, 64-6, 68-9, 105-6, 205, 222; see also generosity 
Pedu, a man protected by the A$vins and given a white horse, 182, 185 
penis, 67-8, 149, 172, 235, 260, 270 
pen, see cowpen, enclosure 
peoples/tribes (vil), 31-2, 64, 131, 161-2, 198, 231, 261, 289, 291 
pillar, 29, 53, 113, 118, 122, 153, 203, 227 


pit, 114, 182, 186, 293; see also Hell, well 

plant, 40, 47, 49—51, 57, 81, 87, 89, 106-10, 127, 173-5, 235, 265, 
285-7, 289-90; see also Soma, tree 

plough, 66, 69 poet (kavi)/poetry, 25—6, 29, 37, 39, 43, 45, 54, 62, 66, 
71-2, 76-7, 82, 88, 97-9, 103-4, 10-23, 139, !52, 174, 180, 183, 193, 
203, 213, 214, 217, 235, 275 

poison, 238, 270; see also drugs 

pond/lake, 61-2, 187, 233, 278 

pot, 78, 82, 91, 123, 173, 175, 182, 252, 260, 265, 293, 295; see also 
bowl, cup 

poverty, 65, 68-70, 161; see also riches 

power, 25-6, 31, 80, 103, in, 147, 153, 159-60, 165-9, 184, 194, 213, 
215, 222, 237, 265, 285, 289 

praise, 22, 61-2, 65, 68, 76, 99-101, 103, 106, 110, 127, 142, 147-8, 
153, 159-60, 162, 169, 171, 173, 182, 184, 194, 196-7, 203, 213-14, 
217-18, 221-2, 224, 242, 253, 257, 265, 268, 288 

Prajapati (‘Lord of Creatures’), a name of the Creator, 26, 28-9, 39, 136, 
163, 271, 291 

Pravargya, a ritual in which fresh milk is boiled, 82, 234 

prayer, 35-6, 63, 65, 90, 91, 100, 105, 133, 162, 204, 211, 238, 292-3 
pregnancy, 26-8, 183, 186-7, 191, 203-4, 291-2; see also embryo, 
womb 

pressing (of Soma), see Soma, stones 

priest, 35, 37-8, 45, 51, 54-7, 59, 61-2, 65-71, 74—6, 81, 90, 99-104, 
130, 147, 152, 161, 181, 


191, 206, 211, 233, 266, 270, 288, 293; see also Brahmin, Invoker, 


Purohita 

prize, 62, 67, 105, 115, 122-3, 127, 131, 152-4, 162, 180, 182-4, 186, 
194, 207, 237, 253, 265-6, 279-81, 286; see also booty, riches 

Pršņi, the dappled earth-cow, 113, 192, 204 

Prthušravas, a man protected by the A$vins, 184 


Purandhi, goddess of abundance, sometimes identified with Indra or 
other male gods, 130, 185, 197, 270; see also Dhisana 


Purohita, the domestic priest, 207, 288 
Purüravas, mortal king, lover of the nymph Urvasi, 252-6 


Purusa (‘Man’), primeval cosmic man dismembered in the first sacrifice, 
29-34, 37, 39 
Püsan, charioteer of the sun, god of toads and journeys, 63, 65, 89—90, 
117, 155, 177, 193-95, 237, 268-70, 281 
quartets, 30—31, 80 
of the sky, see sky 
queen/empress, 54, 63, 101-4, 271, 291 
rabbit, 147 
race, see contest, horse, prize 
Raibhi, a Vedic metre, 267 
rain, 17, 45, 51, 75, 81, 83, 122-4, 129, 172-4, 183, 211, 232-5, 286 
rājasūyā, the Vedic royal consecration ritual, 64 
Raksases, earthly, flesh-eatingdemons, 199, 287, 292-5; see also demons 


Rasa, river separating the world of men and gods from that of demons, 


28-9 

Rathantara, a Vedic chant, 78 

rat, 65 

Rauhina, a demon slain by Indra, 161 

Rbhus (‘Skilful’), solar deities renowned as artisans, 89, 92 

Rebha, a sage killed by multiple means and revived by the A$vins, 184—5 
rebirth, 45, 47-8, 50, 55, 75, 82, 180, 206, 221, 269 

reed, 56, 127, 166, 238-9, 252-3 

reins, 33, 87, 90, 125, 161, 237; see also bridle, harnessing, yoking 
rejection, of father by son, 110 


of friend by friend, 61, 143, 168 of husband by wife, 76, 81, 239-41, 
246, 252-6 

of son by mother, 39-40, 74, 81-2 

of wife by husband, 239-41, 246- 

52, 256-7, 267, 279; see also wife, (rival) 

of worshipper by god, 102 
rendezvous, see lover 
revival, 50, 285; see also rebirth 
riches, 28, 35-6, 52, 63, 68-9, 78, 81, 92, 105, 114-15. 117. 125, 127, 
134-6, 154, 171, 182, 194—5. 197, 234-6, 253, 270, 291; see also prize, 
treasure 
riddle, 15—16, 37, 59, 71-83, 97-8, 115, 141, 146-8, 193, 204 
rival, 61, 112, 289-91, 293; see also contest, enemy, wife 
river, 105, 111, 127, 136, 142, 147, 150-51, 161, 180, 191, 198, 217, 


253, 266, 285; see also Rasa, Sarasvati, Sindhu 
Rjrāšrava, a man whose sight was restored by the A$vins, 183, 185 
Rkvans, a family of priests, 43, 45 
robe, 100, 106, 117, 142, 191, 237-8, 267, 270, 274, 278, 285; see also 
cloak 
rta, cosmic order, 34; see also Order 
Rudra, a storm god and embodiment of wildness and unpredictable 
danger, 63, 137-8, 163, 165, 196, 219-25, 249 
Rudras, the hosts of Rudra, sometimes identified with the Maruts, 63, 
165, 221-3 
sacrifice, 22-3, 28—37, 43-4, 50—52, 54-7, 59-95, 146-8, 158-9, 167-8, 
204, 215, 224, 233, 265, 294 

circular, 31—5, 37, 81 
Sadhyas (‘To be Fulfilled’), demigods or saints, 30—32, 80 
sage (rsi), 30, 33-7, 44, 61-5, 90, 95, 99, 116, 121, 131, 156-9, 166-7, 
181, 190, 192-3; see also Seven Sages 
Sakvari, a Vedic metre, 62 
Sambara, a demon slain by Indra and Divodasa, 129, 161-2 
Samitr, sacrificial priest who slaughtered the victim, 212 
Saptavadhri (‘Seven Times Castrated’), a man rescued by the A$vins, 
186-7 
Sara Ārcatka, a man given water by the Ašvins, 184 


Sarama, the bitch of Indra, ancestor of all brindled dogs, 44, 46, 152, 
155-8, 245, 288-9 


Sarasvati ('Flowing'), a sacred river, 80, 83, 291 

Šaryaņāvat, a mountain where Soma grows, 133 

Savitr (‘Impeller’), god of the rising and setting sun, 33, 78, 82, 177, 
195-9, 240-41, 268-9 

Šayu, a man rescued by the Ašvins, 265 

Sayana, commentator on the Rig Veda, 12, 20, 27, 39, 48, 51, 92, 105-6, 
131, 143, 151, 167, 189, 234-6, 259, 266, 272, 275-7, 280, 288 
scapegoat, 49-51, 104, 261, 264 

sculpture, see art 

seasons, 52, 234, 269; see also autumn, spring, summer, winter 

secret, 61, 80, 106, 112-15, 117, 126, 128, 150, 193, 198; see also 
hiding, riddle 

seed, semen (retas), 25—7, 29, 37, 66, 76, 79, 82, 113, 122-4, 153, 173, 
203, 206, 238, 251-2, 270, 291-2; see also vrsan 

seeing, 38-9, 56, 63, 99, 111, 116-18, 127, 137, 176, 183, 189-90, 193, 
198, 209, 221, 231, 248, 268-9, 289; see also eye 

seer (vipra), 55, 62, 121, 128, 169 see also poet, sage 

serpent, 149-51, 161, 196, 237, 294; see also snake 

servant (Sudra), 31-2, 147, 276; see also Dasa, 

slave Seven Sages, 33, 35-7, 61, 83, 152, 276 

shadow, 27, 265 

shaft, 56, 67, 125, 147, 198, 268; see also yoking 

sheep, 30, 183, 252-3 

ship, 56-7, 66-7, 95, 182, 215 


sieve, 61—2, 182; see also filter 
sin, 92, 136, 144, 149, 161, 173, 205, 211-18, 231, 248, 251, 261, 275- 
6, 286-8; see also deeds (evil), evil 
Sindhu, a river goddess, 225 
Sinivali, a goddess presiding overchildbirth and fecundity, 291 
Sinjara, a man, perhaps identified with Atri, 264—6 
sister, 76, 117, 124, 157-8, 180, 195, 199, 205, 271 
and brother, see brother 
sky, 25, 31, 46-7, 77, 111, 122, 149, 161, 173, 198, 232, 294 
and earth, 27-9, 34-7, 47, 57-8, 63, 79, 82, 137, 161, 174-5, 198, 
201-7, 237, 248, 268, 295; see also halves 
separated, 23, 27-9, 34-5, 113, 122-3, 131-2, 153, 160, 206, 211, 
213, 225-7, 267 
dome of, 28, 31, 33, 63, 81, 133, 165, 191, 213 
quarters of, 28, 31, 38-9, 57, 80, 109, 133 
slave, 180, 214, 260; see also Dāsas 
sleep, 212-14, 240, 261, 287-9, 292, 295; see also dream 
smith, 34—5, 37-9, 236 
snake, 50, 185; see also dragon, serpent 
snare, 147, 212, 216, 269, 273, 287, 294; see also bond, noose 
soldier, see warrior 
Soma, ambrosial drink of the gods, 31, 33, 43-51, 54-5, 59, 62-4, 67-8, 
78-9, 83, 85, 87-8, 94, 97, 103, 106, 108, 110-12, 119-43, 146-51, 
155-66, 175, 177, 179, 181, 184-92, 231-6, 238, 250-52, 285-6, 293-4 


bridegroom of Sürya, 267-74 
brought from the sky, 119, 128-31 
drunk by Indra, 123, 132-4, 139, 143, 149-50, 188-9, 256-7, 262, 
267 
pressed by the stones, 119-26, 142, 161, 168, 175, 188, 234, 267; 
see also stone See also ambrosia, drinking, ecstasy, elixir 
son, 76, 123, 217, 226, 269, 271 
and father, see father, rejection 
and mother, see mother, rejection 
song/singers, 36, 45, 56-7, 80, 100, 105, 125, 127, 147, 149, 153-4, 
160, 165, 169, 179, 195, 197, 217, 222, 233-5, 242, 265, 267, 296; see 
also chant, Gatha 
sorcerer, 199, 241, 293-6; see also magic, witch 
soul, 47-8, 65-6, 75, 87, 91; see also breath 
space, 16, 25, 28, 31, 34, 45-6, 77, 94, in, 116, 159, 168, 176, 182, 184, 
189-91, 198-9, 203, 211, 254, 295 
speech, 22, 38, 69—72, 75, 77, 79-80, 82-3, 114, 124, 174-5, 180, 253, 
275, 286 
harmful, 53-4, 62, 115, 136, 157, 293—5; see also falsehood 
sacred, 35, 59—63, 71, 74-5, 79, 133, 169, 193 
spokes, 77, 151 
spoon, see Juhü 
spring, 30, 135; see also seasons 


Sreni, a nymph, companion of Urvasi, 253 


stake, sacrificial, 90, 102, 179, 266 
stallion, see horse 
star, 189, 199, 267 
steer, 149-51, 246, 279-81; see also bull 
stepmother, 102-4 
sticks, enclosing, 31-3; see also enclosure 
fuel, 31-2, 103, 108-9, 118, 127 
kindling, 32, 78, 260, 291; see also kindling 
measuring, 211, 218; see alsomeasuring 
stones, 53, 67, 90, 119, 121-6, 133, 146, 158, 161, 168, 179, 188, 215- 
16, 236, 293-4; see also Soma stranger, 69, 102, 111, 205, 211, 238, 
247; see also friend 


stride, 143, 166, 191, 225-7, 276, see also foot 

subhagā (‘having good fortune’), a happily married woman, see fortune 
sucking, 81, 105-7, 251; see also breast, licking, udder 

Sujürni, a nymph, companion of Urvasi, 253 

summer, 30, 272; see also seasons 

Sumnaāpi, a nymph, companion of UrvaSi, 253 

sun, 17, 26-9, 31, 34, 38-9, 49, 54-55, 57, 70—72, 74-5, 77-8, 87, 94-5, 
105, 116-17, 122, 133, 135, 137, 149, 158--9, 173, 177—200, 211, 215, 
221-2, 231, 247, 267-74, 290 

sunlight (svar), 34, 103, 111, 136, 179, 188; see also light 

Sunahsepha (‘Dog-tail’), a Vedic sacrificial victim, 102, 104 

Surya, the sun, 85, 127, 177, 189-90, 267 


Surya, daughter of Sūrya and bride of Soma, 185, 195, 245, 267-74 
Susna, demon of drought, slain by Indra, 130, 153, 155 

Svadha, a sacrificial drink, 43, 45, 51; see also Soma 

Svaha, the sacrificial call, 45, 9; 

Svarbhanu (‘Sunlight’), a demon who devoured the sun, 189 
swan, 111, 186; see also goose 

syllable (aksara), 75, 80, 153 

tapas, heat produced by ritual, ascetic, or sexual activity, see heat 
Tarksya, a divine horse, 93 

teeth, 30, 32, 102, 114, 237, 254, 288 

thief, 189, 194, 200, 213-14, 218, 270, 277, 280, 285, 288, 294 
thigh, 31, 259-60, 270, 292 

thirst, 182, 216-17, 233; see also drinking, hunger 

thread, 33, 76, 95, no, 116-17, 136, 218; see also bond 
thunderbolt, 147—50, 161-2, 166, 169, 188, 221, 232, 278, 294-5 
tongue, 114, 125, 152, 194; see also licking 

Trasadasyu, a king, 65 

treasure, 152, 154, 157, 183, 198; see also prize, riches 

tree, 35, 55, 67-8, 78, 82, 105, 124-5, 147, 150, 173, 186-7, 190, 196, 
199, 211, 240, 249, 285-6, 295; see also forest, wood 

tribes, see peoples 

Tristubh, a Vedic metre, 33, 44, 78 


Trita, a water deity, 87-8 


truth (rta, satya), 34, 50, 75, 94, 111, 114, 117-18, 121, 133, 169, 175, 

204-5, 232, 241, 247, 267, 294; see also Law, Order 

Tugra, father of Bhujyu, 182 

Tvastr, artisan of the gods, 52, 63, 90-91, 141-6, 151, 203-4, 248, 291 
fashions India's thunderbolt, 149, 166 
killed by Indra, 141-6 

twins, 69, 77, 247—50; see also A$vins 

udder, 82, 113, 117, 174, 179; see also breast 

Udgatr, Vedic priest, singer, 62 

unborn, 36, 76 

unharnessing, 171, 193-6, 217; see also freedom, harnessing 

unknown god, 26 

Upamašravas, a king, 64—6 

Upanisads, 12, 47, 137 

urine, 123, 278-9 

Urvašī, a nymph who married kingPurüravas, 245-6, 250—56 

Ušanas, a priest, 128, 130, 265 

Usas, goddess personifying the dawn, see Dawn 

Usni, a Vedic metre, 33 

Vac (‘ Speech’), see speech 

Vairüpas, priests related to the Angirases, 44—5 

Vajin (Pri2e-winning Horse’), a horse or a boy, 93 


Vala (‘Enclosure’ or ‘Cavern’), a demon who penned up cows in a 


mountain, 162 


Vandana, a sage rescued by the A$vins, 183-5 


varna (‘kind’ or ‘colour’), the four social classes of ancient India, 30—32, 
112 


Varuna, guardian of sacred law and cosmic Order, 33, 41, 44, 63-4, 80, 
87-8, 100-101, 108-12, 114-15, 188-91, 196-8, 206, 209-27, 232, 
238, 248-9, 268, 276 

as creator, 28—9, 211, 213 

Varuna - contd. 

as friend of Vasistha, 209, 212-16, 288 

punisher of transgressions, 209-18, 269, 273, 286-7 - 

watcher over men, 232 
Va$a, a sage preserved by the A$vins, 265 
Vasistha, a Vedic sage, friend of 

Varuna, 209, 288 
Vastospati, the Lord of the House, 289 


Vasus, a group of eight deities of day, water, moon, pole-star, wind, fire, 
dawn, and the sun, 68, 88 


Vata, a wind deity of violent character, 163, 175 
Vayu, god of the wind, 70, 92, 267, 272; see also wind 


Vena (‘Longing’), a sage associated with Soma and the sun, 127, 177, 
190-93 


Venya, a mortal man, 158-9 


victim, sacrificial (paht), 29-32, 85, 


211; see also horse 
yikrama, see stride 
village, 30, 161, 199, 204, 242 
Vimada (Free from Ecstasy"), a man whose wife was rescued by the 
A$vins, 182, 184 
Virāj, the active female creative principle, 30-31, 33-4, 39 
virility, 38, 246, 258, 260—64; see also hero, impotence, seed 
visa, a drug or poison, 137-8 
Visnàapü, a son restored to his father by the A$vins, 184-5 
Visnu, a beneficial and procreative god of a vaguely solar nature, 28-9, 
79, 141, 143, 145, 165, 167, 177, 219, 225-7, 291 
Vi$pala, a racing mare whose leg the A$vins restored, 183, 185 
Visvaka Krsniya, Either of Visnapu, 184-5 
Visvakarman (‘All-maker’), artisan creator of the universe, 34-7 
Vivasvan ('Shining Forth"), the sun, father of Yama, 43-4, 57, 82, 133-4, 
177, 287 
Viśvāvasu (‘Beneficent to All’), a Gandharva who possesses girls before 
their marriage, 269; see also droit de seigneur, youth (divine) 
vow (vrata), see Law 
Vrsākapi (‘Virile Monkey’), a quasi-divine seducer of Indrani, 139, 148, 
245, 257-64 
vrsan (‘showering forth seed’), a potent bull or any potent male animal, 
79, 117, 150, 173, 227, 248, 250-51, 257-61, 266, 278; see also bull, 


seed 


Vrtra (‘Restrainer’), a demon killed by Indra, 110-12, 133, 141-58, 162, 
166-7, -169-70, 188, 232-4, 295; see also India, killing 

wandering, 75, 79, 143, 176, 196, 240, 254, 287; see also path 
warrior (Ksatriya), 31-2, 54, 150, 165, 238; see also hero 

water, 25-8, 32, 36, 38-9, 44-7, 49-51, 57, 63, 80, 103, 105-7, 127. 
133, 142, 149-51, 154, 166, 169, 174, 196, 211, 231-2, 248, 276; see 
also fountain, ocean, rain, river, well 

wave/billow, 34, 57, 117, 122-3, 126-7, 159, 191, 200 

weapon, 66, 102-3, 142, 149-50, 157, 161, 165, 168, 173, 179, 191, 
218, 222, 236-9, 278, 293-5; see also axe, bow, knife, sword, 
thunderbolt 


weaving, 32-3, 62, 66, 76, 81, 116, 179-80, 196, 218 
wedding, 127, 264—74; see also bride, marriage 
well, 66-7, 182, 184; see also fountain 
wheel, 37, 56, 69, 76-7, 81, 129, 131, 198, 204, 248, 268—9,279 
whip, 91, 138, 173, 195-7, 237, 240, 279 
Who (Ka), 26 
widow, 52, 143, 264-5 
wife, 52-3, 61, 111-12, 114-15, 143, 145-6, 182-3, 186, 239-42, 247- 
ou 
ri-val, 65, 68, 289-91 
See also fortune, rejection 
wind, 25, 31, 49, 63, 88, 121, 129-30, 137-8, 173, 182, 187, 196, 253, 
276, 278, 286; see also Maruts, Parjanya, Vata, Vayu 


wine, 182, 214 

wing, 37, 81, 87, 129, 131-2, 182-3, 191, 199, 285, 296; see also bird, 
feather, flying 

winter, 30, 123, 221; see also seasons 

wisdom, 17, 25-6, 61-2, 72, 76, 79, 116-17, 129, 147, 152, 169, 193, 
198, 205, 211, 213-14, 251, 268, 294; see also fool 

witch, 241, 270-71, 294-5; see also magic, sorcerer 

wolf, 50, 183, 194, 200, 218, 254; see also dog, jackal 

woman, 142, 165, 176, 179, 183, 186, 191, 236, 240, 245-81, 289; see 


also bride, mother, widow, wife, young woman 
womb, 26—7, 63, 66, 68, 79, 83, 106-9, 122-4, 129, 141-2, 151-3, 186- 
7, 191, 193, 196, 261, 291-2; see also embryo, lap, pregnancy 
wood, 33, 35, 51, 67-8, 118-19, 122-3, 147, 171, 187, 242, 269 
woodcutter, 35 
wooden club, 277-81 
See also forest 
wound, 142, 218, 236, 238, 285; see also injury 
Yama, king of the dead, 40—41, 43-6, 48, 50, 53-7, 80, 87, 108-9, 134, 
182, 191, 198, 286, 288, 296 
and the fathers, 43-6, 53-7 
and Yami, see Yami 
Yami, twin sister of Yama, 245-50 
Yaska, author of an etymology of the Rig Veda, 12, 39 


Yatis, magicians, probably ascetics, 39—40 


year, 34, 80, 233-4, 254, 267; tualso autumn, seasons, winter 

yojana (‘yoking’), the distance covered by a single team of animals, 179, 
181 

yoking, 16, 33, 66-7, 77-8, 92, 111, 117, 124-5, 134, 165, 168-9, 176, 
179, 183, 188, 190, 241, 257, 268, 277-81, 287; see also harnessing 
young man, 87, 105-6, 115-16, 153, 168, 182, 214, 222, 265-6; see also 
son 

young woman, 53, 87, 102, 105-6, 127, 180, 183, 203-4, 257, 265-6; 
see also daughter 

youth, 52, 124, 168; see also old age 

youth, divine (Gandharva), 87, 133, 138, 191, 193, 248-50, 252-6, 271, 
276 


* See Appendix 3 for a bibliography of translations into European languages. 
T See Appendix 4 for a bibliography of articles pertaining to each translated hymn. 
* See Appendix 2 for a bibliography of dictionaries and concordances. 


8 It did not daunt Geldner, Wilson, and Griffith (nor Renou, whose translation was almost 
complete at the time of his death), but these works are awkward to read and often totally 


misleading; it does not daunt Stanley Insler, but his projected complete translation is still far 


from complete. 


* Of the existing English translations, some are complete but unsound (Wilson, Griffith), some 
incomplete and unsound (Max Müller, P. Lal), some incomplete but sound (Macdonell, Panikkar), 


but only Panikkar could be called readable, and his is a strongly slanted selection and rendition. 


T There are 108 classical Upanisads, 108 bhakti prayers, etc. 


“Tam indebted to David Grene for this clarification 


T Abel Bergaigne, ‘Etudes sur le lexique du RigVeda’,Journal asiatique, October-November- 
December 1883, pp. 468-74. 


* See Appendix 2 for a selection of such books. 


* From a review in The New York Times, Sunday Book Review section, 8 April 1979, p. 43. 


. These ideas arose from conversations with Boris Ogibenin and Jan Heesterman. 


* For a straightforward discussion of these problems, see David Grene’s introduction to Most 
Ancient Verse, a volume of translation, from Babylonian and Egyptian poetry by Thorkild 
Jacobsen and John A. Wilson (Chicago, 111., University of Chicago Press, 1948). 


